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Widening  the  spread 
in  display  advertising! 


Volume  of  Display  Advertising  linage  printed 
by  the  Chicago  Tribune  and  lead  of  the 
Tribune  over  the  next  Chicago  newspaper 


FIRST  SIX  MONTHS.  1946  AND  1951 


4,434,745-78.23; 

TRIBUNE  LEAD  OVER 
NEXT  CHICAGO  PAPER 


7,651,860-88.9;( 

TRIBUNE  LEAD  OVER 
NEXT  CHICAGO  PAPER 


TRIBUNE  TOTAL 
OISPLAY  VOLUME 

10,104,548  lines 


TRIBUNE  TOTAL 
DISPUY  VOLUME 

16,255,016  lines 


During  the  first  six  months  of  1946,  dis¬ 
play  advertisers  placed  10,104,548  lines 
of  advertising  in  the  Chicago  Tribune. 
This  was  4,434,745  more  lines  of  display 
space  than  they  used  in  any  other  Chi¬ 
cago  newspaper — or  1S.2* ,  more. 

During  the  first  six  months  of  1951, 
display  advertisers  increased  their  use 
of  Chicago  Tribune  space  to  16,255,016 
lines.  This  was  7,651,860  more  lines  than 
they  placed  in  any  other  Chicago  news¬ 
paper — or  88.9',  more. 

The  Tribune’s  gain  in  display  adver¬ 
tising  during  the  first  six  months  of  1951, 
as  compared  with  the  similar  period  in 
1946,  amounts  to  6,150,468  lines,  or 
60.8' , .  This  is  more  than  twice  the  gain 
of  any  other  Chicago  newspaper — and 


exceeds  the  combined  display  advertis¬ 
ing  gains  of  any  two  other  Chicago  news¬ 
papers. 

In  view  of  this  record,  it  may  profit 
you  to  consider  these  two  questions: 

/.  Is  your  advertising  budget  adequate 
to  your  opportunities  in  the  multi-billion 
dollar  Chicago  market? 

2.  Are  you  utilizing  your  budget  to  take 
maximum  advantage  of  tbe  exceptional 
sales  power  of  tbe  Chicago  Tribune? 

Ask  a  Tribune  representative  to  show 
you  how  you  can  sell  more  in  Chicago. 


THE  iVORLD  S  CREATEST  NEWSPAPER 


Rand-McNally  study  shows 
Grand  Rapids  as  major 
“up-trend"  market! 


tatrihiid  Acrtal  \urte\s 


108,493 
tiaily 
net  paid 


First  among  large  cities  and  second  among  all  cities.  Grand  Rapids 
leads  in  June  Rand-McNally  national  survey  with  an  overall 
business  rise  of  ly/t  over  June,  1950! 

Today,  when  effective,  economical  selling  at  the  local  level  is  so 
important,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  Grand  Rapids  is  the  hub 
of  a  "Billion  Dollar  Western  Michigan  Market.”  Grand  Rapids  has 
300  diversified  industries  and  a  monthly  payroll  of  S18,(KK),000. 

The  Booth-published  Grand  Rapids  Press,  with  one  paper,  reaches 
979(  of  all  Grand  Rapids  homes! 

Ask  for  new  market  folder. 


A.  H.  Kuch, 

110  E.  42nd  Street, 


The  John  E.  Lutz  Co., 
435  N.  Michifan  Avenue 


For  further  facts,  call —  x  New  York  17,  New  York,  Chicago  11,  Illinois, 


Murray  HUI  S-7232 


Superior  7-46S0 


Grand  Rapids  Press 


one 


of  ^  Booth  Michigan  newspapers 


Tantalus  needed 
a  longer  reach 


r  ROM  Greek  mythology  comes  the  story  of  Tantalus  (from  which  the  word  tantalize 
originates)  ...  a  rich  king,  the  son  of  Zeus,  who  for  punishment  of  his  sins  was  placed 
by  the  gods  in  a  lake  whose  waters  reached  his  chin  but  receded  when  he  attempted  to 
allay  his  thirst  .  .  .  while  over  his  head  hung  branches  laden  with  choice  fruit  which 
likewise  receded  whenever  he  stretched  out  his  hand  to  gretsp  them. 

WTiat  Tantalus  needed  in  order  for  him  to  obtain  the  things  he  most  desired  was  a  longer 
reach  . . .  and  in  the  right  direction!  If  you  suffer  the  same  frustration  of  not  being  able 
to  reach  what  you  need,  get  out  of  the  spot  Tantalus  was  in  and  get  in  WESTCHESTCR! 
Here  you  can  reach  a  large  market  of  closely-knit  communities  comprised  of  622,983  civic- 
mind^  residents  .  .  .  who  take  pride  in  their  homes  and  communities  . . .  tmd  spend  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars  annually  to  maintain  this  civic  pride!  They  are  a  wealthy  group  .  .  . 
having  the  highest  effective  buyiiig  income  in  the  Nation  for  the  second  consecutive 
year  .  .  .  and  this  wealth  is  distributed  throughout  Westchester,  as  the  1950  retail  sales 
figure  ot  $726,769,000' attests.  This  active  market  is  seized  daily  by  the  9  Westchester 
Group  Newspafiors.  who  in  1950  carried  in  excess  of  65,0(X),00(J  lines  of  advertising  . . . 
in  addition  to  being  FIRST  in  the  U.  S.  in  total  food  linage  for  the  20th  consecutive  year! 

Be  sure  you  get  the  reach  on  Tantalus  as  well  as  your  competitors  by  reaching  a  hand 
into  rich  Westchester  through  the  9  Westchester  Group  dailies! 


Copyriftkt  19S1,  Sties  Msnt)|eiiieBt  Survey  of 
Ruying  Poocr:  further  reprotketton  net  licensed 
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fo  a  progessive 
community 


Hub  of  the  Empire  State 


An  idea  for  a  living  menn)rial  to  war  veterans, 
in  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  has  terminated  in  a  S‘5,000,- 
000  Memorial  Auditorium  to  be  opened  Septem¬ 
ber  12th.  Not  only  does  this  show  conclusive 
evidence  of  community  spirit — it  means  an  in¬ 
crease  in  sales  potential  in  this  very  important 
market. 


The  main  auditorium  will  be  used  for  conven¬ 
tions,  concerts,  stage  presentations,  basketball, 
bockey,  boxing,  etc.,  while  a  separate  "Exposition 
Hall”  with  181  display  booths  can  readily  handle 
large  industrial  expositions. 


In  a  year's  time  this  building  alone  will  handle- 
well  over  three  million  people.  More  sales 
potential.’  Yes — for  a  good  share  of  these  three 
million  will  be  drawn  from  tbe  entire  state. 
New  consumers  for  tbe  Syracuse  market — New 
consumers  for  your  products — New  readers  for 
advertising  in  The  Syracuse  Newspapers. 


Says  People  Won't  Sign 
Petitions  in  Present  Mood 
,  lo  THE  Editor:  .An  ex-publish- 
I  er  speaks  here,  one  who  labored 
in  the  field  of  the  press  from  his 
sixteenth  year  to  his  sixty-fifth 
year;  and,  please  God,  one  who 
hopes  with  preserved  strength  to 
fill  again  a  gap  in  a  territory  whose 
readership  is  now  sadly  marooned. 

1  refer  to  your  issue  of  July  11, 
1951,  especially  to  the  protest  of 
the  gentlemen  of  the  Madison 
(Wis. )  Capitol  Times,  and  with 
ungraceful  grimaces  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  White  House,  Drew 
Pearson,  Washington  in  general 
and  all  newspaper  writers  and  edi¬ 
tors  who  thought  the  rejection  of 
the  Bill  of  Rights  and  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Declaration  was  condemnatory 
of  the  mind  and  mood  of  the 
■American  people  in  obscure  seg- 
;  ments  approached  by  guile  and 
misrepresentation.  In  the  circum- 
;  stances  1  wouldn't  sign  either. 

I  Once  in  my  callow  newspaper 
I  days  1  sent  around  a  petition  re- 
i  questing  that  the  signatories  be 
‘  forthwith  shanghaied  to  a  cattle- 
!  boat  about  to  sail  from  Philadel- 
I  phia  to  Southampton,  and  since 
j  the  time  was  concurrent  with  the 
I  days  allotted  to  presenting  politi¬ 
cal  candidates  for  many  offices,  I 
j  got  a  full  sheet.  Later,  I,  myself, 
was  ruled,  by  alleged  competent 
authority  to  have  signed  a  docu¬ 
ment  which  stripped  me  of  an  ac¬ 
complishment  that  had  taken  a 
quarter  century  to  achieve  with  at¬ 
tendant  shedding  of  blood  and 
tears  and  health.  Today  I  wouldn’t 
I  sign  a  petition  presented  by  the 
I  Pope,  the  King  of  England,  the 
;  Dalai  Lama  and,  God  forbid,  the 
i  so-called  President  of  the  United 


COMPLETE  COVERAGE  OF 
THIS  IMPORTANT  MARKET 
AT  ONE  LOW  COST/ 

DAILY  CIRCULATION 


SLrt 


Headline  in  the  Somerset  (Pa.) 
American:  “President  and  Mrs. 
Roosevelt  Honor  Stephen  T. 
Early.” 


<3 


Morning  .  78,998 

Evening  .  126,513 

Total  .  205,511 

TOTAL  SUNDAY 
CIRCULATION .  324,177 


AU  MKMESS 

HOCAL! 


SYRACUSE 

HERALD  JOURNAL  -  POST  STANDARD 

f  Evening)  (Morning) 

HERALD-AMERICAN  POST-STANDARD 

(Sunday)  (Sunday) 


SINIRAl  ADVHTISINS  RIRRISINTATIViS 


MOIONEV,  RE6AN  I  SCNMITT 


Story  in  the  Kitchener-Water- 
loo  (Ont.)  Record  quoting  the  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Miss  Canada  Pag¬ 
eant,  stating  that  girls  will  be 
judged  in  evening  dresses  rather 
than  bathing  suits:  “  ‘I  have 
fought  for  five  years  to  get  the 
bathing  suits  off  the  girls,’  he 
said.” 

■ 

Wedding  story  in  the  Mont¬ 
gomery  (Ala.)  Advertiser:  “For 
her  wedding  the  bride  wore  a 
Bible  topped  with  a  white  orchid.” 

■ 

Cutline  in  the  New  York  Jour¬ 
nal- American:  “They  met  a  year 
ago  when  she  applied  for  their 
wedding  last  night.” 


States  of  America. 

It  was  a  cheap  trick  that  was 
played  on  the  public’s  present  lack 
of  faith,  that  passing  around  of 
the  brave  words  of  the  Declaration 
and  the  braver  profundities  of  the 
Bill  of  Rights.  1  dare  the  same 
editors  and  reporters  to  take  cer¬ 
tain  passages  from  Eccliasticus  and 
get  signers.  In  fact.  I'll  offer  them 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  and  bet 
them  ten  to  one  that  in  the  present 
mood  of  a  people  betrayed  on  all 
fronts,  for  all  the  years  starting  • 
with  1914  and  down  to  the  pres¬ 
ent,  that  they  cannot  get  one  in 
fifty  to  subscribe  to  the  tenets  and 
decencies  therein. 

In  the  days  when  the  Workers 
.-Mliance  was  building  the  Com¬ 
munist  Party  in  the  United  States, 
with  tax  funds  from  WPA,  PW,a| 
Federal  Theater  and  other  proj¬ 
ects  honorably  intentioned  but  dis¬ 
honestly  managed  by  some  of  the 
men  now  riding  the  gravy  train 
about  Washington,  1  knew  Brow¬ 
der.  He  was  a  gentleman.  I  knew 
Steve  Nelson.  He  was  a  clever 
strategist.  1  knew  too,  that  in  1914, 
April  11,  Woodrow  Wilson  and 
Joseph  Tumulty  confided  to  my 
editors,  (of  the  World  and  the 
Philadelphia  Record,  Wilson’s 
mouthpieces)  that  world  war 
would  be  declared  and  that  the 
United  States  would  be  in  it.  That 
was  the  time  when  the  Commu¬ 
nists  were  dumb.  They  had  not  yet 
gotten  on  the  inside  of  the  State 
Department,  Labor  Department, 
Justice  Department  and  Treasury, 
or  they  would  have  had  this  nation 
in  one  sweep  through  the  more 
than  six  millions  of  workers  affili¬ 
ated  with  their  masked  organiza¬ 
tions. 

The  Communists  cannot  win  } 
now,  thank  God;  not  even  with  the  i 
help  of  Washington  and  the  news¬ 
papers  that  serve  such  rank  pro-  < 
paganda  as  that  of  the  petitions  | 
you  so  properly  denounced. 

The  people  are  wiser  than  most  , 
editors  think.  I  sometimes  wonder  | 
whether  some  editors  are  capable 
of  thought. 

John  V.  Heffernan 

Wilkes-Barre,  Penn. 

Thinks  Petition  Was 
‘Planned  Propaganda' 

To  the  Editor:  After  reading 
William  Evjue’s  letter,  1  am  more 
than  ever  convinced  that  the 
Capital  Times  piece  was  planned  3 
propaganda,  set  up  for  Truman 
to  allow  him  to  further  vilify  the 
American  press. 

Evjue  uses  well-known  Commu¬ 
nist  and  left-wing  phrases  in  his 
letter.  His  phrase,  “guilt  by  as¬ 
sociation”  is  a  favored  left-wing 
phrase.  If  an  animal  associates 
principally  with  a  skunk,  is  it  not 
logical  to  assume  that  it  IS  a 
skunk?  If  a  man  has  largely  fe¬ 
lonious  companions,  is  he  not  gen- 
IContinued  on  page  4) 
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You  Can't  Beat  People 


n  Monday,  July  16,  three  days  after  Kansas  City  felt  the  full  impact  of 
the  rampaging  Kaw  and  Missouri  Rivers,  The  Omaha  World-Herald  said 
in  a  front  page  announcement; 

“In  the  belief  that  our  readers  would  wish  to  throw  out  a  towline,  we 
are  starting  a  fund  today  for  the  relief  of  our  flood-stricken  neighbors.” 

The  next  day  money  started  pouring  in. 

It  came  from  big  business  and  small  business,  firemen  and  policemen, 
professional  men  and  workers,  the  wealthy  and  the  poor. 

•  Cambridge,  Nebraska,  a  town  of  1,352  people,  which  itself  was 
flooded  in  1947  and  received  a  fund  of  ^  thousand  dollars  from 
World-Herald  readers,  sent  $6,004.  That  was  nearly  $5  for  every 
man,  woman,  and  child. 

•  Children  in  Superior,  Nebraska,  gave  a  backyard  circus  which 
raised  $11.67. 

•  H.  B.  Ewall,  an  Omahan,  wrote:  “Most  of  us  will  agree  that  The 
World-Herald  always  is  in  the  lead  for  worthwhile  causes,  and 
your  action  toward  our  stricken  neighbors  and  friends  in  Kansas 
and  Missouri  is  no  exception.  My  check  for  $25  may  look  small 
but  it  is  all  I  have  right  now.” 

•  An  Omaha  mother  said:  “Here  is  a  dollar  for  the  fund.  I  know 
it  isn’t  much,  but  I  have  a  new  baby  and  she  takes  most  of  our 
extra  money.  Maybe  this  will  buy  some  milk  for  someone  else’s 
baby.” 

•  A  reader  in  Butte,  Nebraska,  commented:  “We  know  The  World- 
Herald  will  see  that  this  money  is  put  to  the  best  possible  use.” 

•  And  as  he  watched  the  rescue  operations  being  carried  on  in  the 
Kaw  Valley,  George  Mears,  Red  Cross  Disaster  Chairman  for  the 
Kansas  City  area,  said :  “The  World-Herald  fund  has  been  a  shot 
in  the  arm  to  the  exhausted  flood  victims  and  workers.  Thank 
God  for  our  neighbors  to  the  North.  Words  cannot  express  how 
much  we  appreciate  what  they  are  doing.” 

On  August  17,  the  fund  had  reached  a  total  of  $107,352,  Contributions 
had  come  from  360  towns  in  Nebraska  and  Western  Iowa,  from  14  other  states, 
and  from  servicemen  in  Korea.  There  had  been  more  than  4,225  contributors. 

You  can’t  beat  people — especially  World- Herald  readers. 

Omaha  World-Herald 

"In  the  Service  of  the  People" 

O’MARA  &  ORMSBEE,  National  Representatives 
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For  Your  Advertising  in  THESE  Papers 


fORT  SMITH 

ARKANSAS 
c  ih  s  Retail  Trading  Area— 
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35048  ABC 

ST.‘^S™t«««eTorS 


*  kHO-m  REPORT  THE 
RESULTS  BACK  TO  YOU! 

Want  to  bolster  your  distribution, 
or  introduce  a  new  product?  Give 
us  an  assignment  and  we  ll  not 
only  put  your  product  on  the  deal¬ 
ers  shelves  —  we  ll  move  it  right 
^  into  customers  homes!  We  have  a 
1  ‘‘reputation’’  for  RESULTS  in  Food! 


OKLA. 


riKhAUlO^ 


SEPARATE 

SECONDARIES 

Here  ore  3  markets 
that  are  influenced 
by  fheHOME-TOWN 
paper.  Circulation 
from  without  has 
little  or  no  effect. 


SARTLESVIUE 

OKLAHOMA 

'  rr  EHective  family  buying 
-rerUstofallOklo. 
homo  secondary  markets. 

8809  ABC 


with 

ONE  ORDER  &  ONE  BILLING 

You'll  multiply  your  sales  results  with  one 
operation 
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Owjk04  i  Operoted  hy 

SOUTHWESTERN  PUBLISHING  CO. 

Den  W,  Reynolds,  President 
itepresenred  Notionolly  b/  — 

ARKANSAS  DAIIIIS 
SOUTHWEST  DAILIES 


BUY  OUR  COMICS 

IN  A  PACKAGEI 

Many  national  advertisers 
have  already  discovered  the 
pulling  power  and  low  cost 
of  COMICS  In  our  three 
popers.  Ask  our  Representa¬ 
tives  or  check  SRDS. 
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erally  regarded  as  a  criminal  or, 
at  least,  as  having  a  bad  reputa¬ 
tion'.’  If  a  man  associates  with 
Communist  causes  and  known 
Communists,  can  he  take  offense 
if  he  is  called  a  Communist'.’  What 
is  the  matter  with  the  old-fash- 
,  ioned  saying.  "Birds  of  a  feather 
j  flock  together'.’" 

I  William  Coeb 

President.  Manchester  (N.  H.) 

I  Union  l.eader 

R.  1.  Civil  Defense  Law 
Doesn't  Mention  Press 

I  To  THE  Eon  or:  The  story  in 
^column  4  on  page  43  of  your 
I  .August  18th  issue,  under  a  Mont- 
I  pelier.  Vermont  dateline,  is  in- 
j  correct  so  far  as  Rhode  Island  is 
concerned. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  lan- 
j  guage  of  the  Rhode  Island  civil 
I  defense  law  which  would  justify 
j  Vermont  Governor  Lee  E.  Emer- 
'  son's  statement  that  this  state  had 
“made  provisions  for  taking  over" 
newspapers  and  radio  stations  in 
case  of  emergency.  These  media 
1  are  not  even  mentioned  in  the 
i  Rhode  Island  law. 

You  may  be  sure  that  these 
I  newspapers  •  would  have  resisted 
vigorously  any  attempt  to  write 
such  powers  into  the  law. 

John  C.  A.  Watkins 
Providence  Jonrnal-Bnlletin 

E&P  Ad  Conference 
Coverage  Praised 

I  To  THE  Editor;  As  a  delegate 
,  to  the  International  Advertising 
Conference  in  London  last  month, 
i  1  was  conscious  of  the  responsibili- 
I  ty  to  friends  and  associates  in  the 
!  public  relations  profession  here  in 
San  Francisco  to  bring  back  to 
them  the  substance  of  what  was 
agreed  upon  by  the  big  group  of 
■  2,900  representatives  from  38 
countries.  So  1  took  notes,  read  the 
London  newspaper  accounts,  and 
I  picked  up  all  the  poop  sheets  pul 
j  out  by  the  Conference’s  press  re- 
!  lations'  office. 

I  Coming  home  across  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  by  plane.  1  tried  to  assemble 
this  material  and  found  it  was  dif¬ 
ficult  to  get  at  the  real  meat  of 
all  the  talk. 

Then — just  before  1  was  to  ad- 
'  dress  the  first  of  several  local  PR 
groups — I  was  given  the  concise 
report  of  the  Conference  from 
,  Editor  &  Pl  blisher.  Here  in  well- 
ordered  capsule  form,  was  a  com- 
;  pletc  digest  of  what  had  been  said, 

I  distilled  into  the  real  importance 
and  significance  of  the  six  days  of 
lectures,  discussions,  debates,  and 

Veil.  S4.  No.  .Viiuu-l  ‘Itt.  lit.TI. 
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rebuttals  of  the  general  meetings 
and  specialized  sessions. 

IXiris  Willens  for  E  &  P  deserves 
the  thanks  not  only  of  those  who 
were  interested  in  the  Conference 
but  who  were  unable  to  attend 
but  also  of  those  of  us  who  were 
fortunate  enough  to  be  there  and 
yet— through  the  pleasant  welter 
of  discourse  (and  a  great  deal  of 
gracious  British  hospitality  on  the 
side)  found  ourselves  floundering 
around  trying  to  tie  up  all  this  in¬ 
ternational  verbosity  into  some  use-  ' 
fill  pattern. 

Rlth  Llsch, 

Press  Representative, 

The  Emporiion, 

San  Francisco. 

Appreciation 

To  THE  Editor;  Just  a  note  to 
tell  you  what  a  swell  story  R;ty 
Erwin  wrote  about  Helen  belich 
of  the  Baltimore  San  (E&P.  .\ug. 

11,  Page  24).  She  is  really  a  re¬ 
markable  girl  and  not  only  that, 
but  an  extra  special  fine  newspaper 
woman. 

John  Forney  Rldy. 

Director  of  Public  Relations. 
National  Federation  of 
.‘\merican  Shipping. 
Washington,  D.  C. 


.‘'0  Years  .Aoo — The  entire  re- 
portorial  staff  of  the  Columbus 
(O. )  Enquirer  Press-Post  is  fired 
in  row  with  Newswriters'  Union 
No.  2  over  request  for  pay  in¬ 
crease. 

From  Editor  &  Plblisher. 

30  Years  Ago — The  25th  an¬ 
niversary  of  Adolph  S.  Ochs’  own¬ 
ership  of  the  New  York  Times  is 
marked  by  publication  of  histor-  ' 
ical  story  by  Elmer  Davis,  lunch-  | 
eon  for  1,800  employes,  and  sick¬ 
ness-pension  insurance  for  all. 

From  Editor  &  Plblisher. 

10  Years  Ago — E&P  voices 
alarm  over  "the  censorship 
camouflaged  as  executive  sessions, 
special  defense  meetings,  etc.,  no* 
becoming  common  among  loc^l 
governing  bodies.” 

From  Editor  &  Publisher. 

floJ 

This  Week  —  The  Newspaper 
Guild  of  New  York  makes  de¬ 
mands  for  a  IfiTf  wage  increase 
on  the  New  York  JotirnaT Ameri¬ 
can  and  the  Daily  Veu-.v  with  pres¬ 
ent  contract  still  to  run  a  year. 

r  &  riilili-lii-r.  The  K.iiiiTh  K-I.Ui-  i- PuJ;- 
I  i.--iif  III  .l.iiiiiai-.v.  Ii.v  Till-  EMiliir  &  rUP" 

■firk  Ih.  N.  Y.  Eaili  ffil  a-  Si->-iiml  <'lai- 
k.  X.  Y.  .Aiiiiiial  ^iili-.  i-iptiiiii 
illii-r  i-otiiurir!-.  ('o|iyri.:lil  in.'il  ■ 
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Why  so  many  men  just  to  edit  copy?  f  « 

w 

Ci 

There  is  a  popular  conception  of  the  newspaper  man  To  assure  you  what  means  the  most  to  you,  to  guard  n 

as  a  bold  and  dashing  character  forever  flinging  himself  against  carelessness,  against  inaccuracy,  libel,  bias,  and 

aboard  a  fast  plane  going  somewhere,  always  some-  bad  taste,  to  trim  and  cut  duplication,  to  write  informing  »< 


where,  in  his  eternal  quest  for  news. 


It  is  only  partly  true,  of  course.  Many  newspaper  men, 
great  ones,  too,  never  leave  their  desks. 


A  great  newspaper  needs  great  reporters,  certainly.  But 
it  must  also  have  informed  and  sagacious  editors. 


To  bring  you  the  world’s  news  every  morning.  The  New 
York  Times  receives  something  like  a  million  words 
every  24  hours.  These  pour  in  by  wireless,  cable,  tele¬ 
phone,  and  telegraph  from  The  Times  own  staff  around 
the  world,  and  from  19  news  services.  The  Times  prints 
about  145,000  of  these  words  in  its  average  daily  edition 
...  an  ordered  and  intelligent  account  of  the  world’s 
news  that  makes  it  the  envy  of  every  other  newspaper. 


headlines— that’s  one  job  of  the  editors.  The  Times  has 
65  editors  and  copy-readers  on  its  copy  desks  alone,  the 
largest  group  of  copy  editors  on  any  newspaper. 


When  you  add  the  wisdom,  experience  and  ability  of 
these  editors  to  the  skills  and  talents  of  the  rest  of  The 
Times  staff,  you  understand  why  The  Times  is  the  inter¬ 
esting,  authoritative,  unusual  newspaper  it  is.  It  has  a 
larger  staff  than  any  other  newspaper.  It  gives  readers 
more  news  than  any  other  source. 


^And  because  readers  get  so  much  more  out  of 
The  Times . . .  advertisers  also  get  more.  That’s  why,  for 
32  consecutive  years,  advertisers  have  made  The  Times 
their  leading  medium  in  the  world’s  biggest  market. 
Ask  us  to  tell  you  more  about  The  Times. 
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NEWSPAPER  AND  ADVERTISING  FIELDS 


ITU  Convention  Upholds 
Unitypo  ‘Daily’  Operation 


Defeat  Proposal  Prohibiting 
Use  of  Union  Funds 


Atlantx.  Ga.  —  Delegates  here 
at  the  93rJ  International  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  convention  de¬ 
feated  by  a  vote  of  304-1  a  move 
to  prohibit  using  union  funds  for 
the  establishment  and  operation  of 
newspapers.  The  proposal  which 
*ould  have  prevented  e.xpenditure 
of  ITU  funds  for  newspapers  and 
periodicals  of  a  general  nature  w'as 
defeated  in  a  roll  call  taken  after 
the  usual  adjournment  hour. 

During  the  lively  two-hour  de¬ 
bate,  ITU  President  Randolph 
called  the  proposal  to  abolish  Uni¬ 
typo.  a  corporation  set  up  four 
years  ago  by  the  union  to  estab¬ 
lish  newspapers,  "the  main  issue 
of  the  convention.”  To  compete 
with  non-union  publishers,  Uni¬ 
typo  already  has  nine  newspapers 
over  the  country.  Supporters  of 
Unitypo  called  it  “our  biggest 
strike  weapon”  in  conflicts  with 
publishers.  According  to  delegate 
Werner  W.  Sell,  of  Long  Beach, 
Calif.,  "the  idea  of  forbidding 
ITU  from  using  any  weapon  which 
may  win  a  strike  is  no  good.  The 
Teletypesetter  is  the  publisher's 
weapon  against  us.  The  establish¬ 
ment  of  competing  newspapers  is 
our  weapon  against  them.” 

Many  Opposed — One  A  ntes 

The  proposal  was  introduced  by 
1.  L.  Lambert  and  H.  A.  Wyg- 
mans.  of  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
President  Randolph  called  for  a 
full  debate  on  the  issue  to  refute 
what  he  called  "were  charges  that 
I  am  a  dictator.”  Many  delegates 
spoke  out  against  various  phases 
of  the  establishment  of  papers  by 
Unitypo.  but  only  Ralph  Coston, 
of  Seattle,  Wash.,  voted  to  prohibit 
the  union  from  using  funds  for  the 
purpose. 

Old  age  pension  benefits  and 
total  disability  payments  will  be 
raised  from  18  dollars  to  20  dol¬ 
lars  a  week  following  a  union  vote. 
The  union  also  voted  to  increase 
death  benefits.  The  new  scale 
ranges  from  $50  for  a  continuous 
niembership  of  one  year  or  less  to 
$500  for  continuous  membership 
of  15  years  or  more. 

Delegates  to  the  convention 
CMnged  union  laws  to  read  that 

k  *°‘'?**.  co-operate  with 
other  printing  trade  crafts  in  an 


attempt  to  establish  simultaneous 
expiration  d.ites  on  union  con¬ 
tracts. 

But  delegates  rejected  amend¬ 
ments  which  would  make  the  pres¬ 
ent  union  law  on  its  defense 
funds  limit  the  use  of  the  fund 
to  pay  strike  penalties;  to  make 
it  mandatory  that  union  members 
swear  to  "habitually  exercise  my 
right  and  duty  of  voting  at  elec¬ 
tions”  and  preventing  the  ITU 
executive  council  from  approving 


Newspaper  mechanical  work¬ 
ers.  and  especially  composing 
room  employes,  are  generally  sev¬ 
eral  years  older  than  average  in¬ 
dustrial  workers,  according  to  a 
recent  manpower  survey  conduct¬ 
ed  by  the  Standing  Committee  of 
the  American  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association. 

More  than  50%  of  all  compos¬ 
ing  room  workers  covered  in  the 
survey  are  over  45  years  old,  as 
compared  with  35%  in  general  in¬ 
dustry  and  46.8%  for  all  news¬ 
paper  mechanical  employes,  the 
committee’s  report  disclosed.  The 
over-65  age  bracket  embraces 
5.9%  of  composing  room  em- 
ploye.s,  as  compared  with  5.1% 
for  all  newspaper  crafts  and  4.0% 
for  general  industry. 

‘Ever  Increased  Shortage’ 

"An  ever  increased  manpower 
shortage”  is  indicated  by  entrance- 
exit  rates  for  newspaper  mechani¬ 
cal  crafts,  the  ANPA  survey 
found.  .Although  in  general  in¬ 
dustry  there  are  more  than  2.5 
workers  in  the  18  to  25  group  for 
every  worker  over  65,  in  the  news¬ 
paper  crafts  the  ratio  is  reduced 
to  1.5  in  the  younger  age  group 
for  every  worker  over  65.  On 
composing  room  staffs  there  are 
more  workers  over  65  than  in  the 
18  to  25  group. 

Commenting  on  the  manpower 
survey,  the  current  ANPA  ouile- 
tin  states  that  restrictive  appren¬ 
ticeship  practices  advocated  by  the 


any  contract  that  necessitates 
working  of  double-header  shifts. 

Proposition  No.  7  introduced 
the  first  day  was  approved  on 
Wednesday  which  amended  Sec¬ 
tion  23.  .Article  1.  General  Laws, 
on  ".Apprentices.”  It  now  reads 
as  follows: 

"The  ratio  of  apprentices  to 
journeymen  shall  not  be  increased 
by  hiring  new  apprentices  when 
apprentices  are  called  into  or  dur¬ 
ing  the  time  when  such  armed 
forces  are  engaged  in  active  com¬ 
bat  with  the  military  forces  of 
another  nation  which  presents  a 
threat  to  the  United  States  or 


mechanical  unions  "can  lead  only 
to  an  even  more  aggravated  man¬ 
power  situation,  which,  in  view  of 
the  manpower  requirements  of  the 
current  defense  program,  will  in 
turn  lead  to  increased  hourly  rates 
iis  the  supply  of  mechanical  work¬ 
ers  dwindles.” 

"Obviously,”  the  ANP.A  bulle¬ 
tin  continues,  "when  there  are 
more  workers  in  the  over-65  age 
group  than  in  the  18  to  25  group 
.  .  .  the  resulting  increase  in  the 
average  age  of  the  craft  members 
as  a  whole  will  make  itself  felt 
in  reduced  productivity.  Dimin¬ 
ishing  productivity,  in  the  face  of 
an  increasing  manpower  shortage, 
will  manifest  itself  in  higher  hour¬ 
ly  wage  rates,  which  will  be  fur¬ 
ther  compounded  by  the  need  for 
an  increased  number  of  overtime 
hours  required  to  meet  the  pro¬ 
duction  requirements  of  newspaper 
publishers. 

.Affects  Pensions,  Sick  Leaves 

"The  effects  of  this  spurious  dis¬ 
tribution  of  ages  among  newspa¬ 
per  mechanical  workers  on  such 
‘fringe  benefits’  as  pensions,  sick 
leave,  etc.  are  obvious.  The  large 
number  of  workers  approaching 
and  actually  in  the  over-65  age 
group  would  tend  to  make  the 
cost  of  a  pension  plan  prohibitive, 
would  exaggerate  sick  leave  pay¬ 
ments,  and  in  many  other  impor¬ 
tant  ways  increase  the  amount 
publishers  must  pay  for  less  work,” 
the  bulletin  concludes. 
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Dailies’  Workers  Older 
Than  Other  Industries 


Canada.  No  new  apprentices  will 
be  permitted  to  replace  those 
drafted  in  the  military  or  naval 
services  of  the  U.  S.  of  Canada. 
Upon  again  reporting  for  duty  the 
situations  and  standing  formerly 
held  by  those  apprentices  shall  be 
restored  to  them.  Local  unions 
may  permit  new  apprentices  to 
temporarily  replace  those  in  serv¬ 
ice  upon  new  applicant  signing  an 
agreement  stating  that  he  is  aware 
that  he  is  taking  the  place  of  an 
apprentice  who  has  been  called  to 
service,  and  that  he  agrees  to  va¬ 
cate  the  job  upon  return  of  the 
original  apprentice.  Local  unions 
when  replacing  an  apprentice  in 
service,  shall  secure  a  statement 
from  the  employer  guaranteeing 
the  second  apprentice  priority  on 
the  first  opening  for  a  new  ap¬ 
prentice  and  an  agreement  that 
the  second  apprentice’s  right  to 
work  shall  not  supersede  or  pre¬ 
date  that  of  the  returning  service¬ 
man  apprentice.” 

The  purpose  of  this  section  is 
to  maintain  the  ratio  of  appren¬ 
tices  to  journeymen  provided  in 
the  contract. 

Joseph  Keenan,  head  of  the 
Labor  League  for  Political  Edu¬ 
cation.  said  the  huge  union  could 
conceivably  support  a  Republican 
in  the  1952  Presidential  election, 
but  that  Senator  Wayne  Morse,  of 
Oregon  was  about  the  only  one 
who  could  be  given  support. 
Keenan  told  reporters  that  the 
AFL  labor  will  support  candi¬ 
dates,  not  parties  in  the  1952  elec¬ 
tion. 

Accounting  Asked 

Progressive  party  leaders  now  in 
power  have  used  “dictatorial  and 
arbitrary  methods”  in  running  the 
union  and  have  failed  to  give  a 
clear,  detailed  accounting  of 
$16,444,683  spent  by  the  union 
from  1945  to  1950,  according  to 
leaders  of  the  progressive  party 
Tuesday  at  a  press  conference. 

.Alfred  J.  Whittle,  secretary  to 
independent  party  president, 
Charles  Tucker,  said  that  ITU 
President  Randolph  had  drawn  an 
iron  curtain  around  finances  of 
Unitypo.  Whittle  said  the  ITU 
had  loaned  Unitypo  about  three 
million  dollars  but  "none  of  the 
union  members  know  where  the 
money  had  gone.” 

E  &  P  Better  Informed 

Whittle  also  charged  that  the 
weekly  magazine.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  was  better  informed  on 
how  the  ITU  funds  are  being  spent 
than  is  the  average  union  member. 

In  an  answer  to  the  charge  ITU 
President  Randolph  said  that 

(Continued  on  page  58) 
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Media  to  Jam 
Into  19  Boxes 
At  Pact  Meet 

San  Francisco — Allocations  of 
the  19  Opera  House  boxes  avail¬ 
able  for  news  coverage  of  the 
Japanese  peace  treaty  here  next 
month  were  annoiinccLl  after 
hours  of  discussion  in  two  ses¬ 
sions  August  17. 

Ihe  rulings  by  Michael  McIX'r- 
mott.  State  Department,  provided 
hut  two  of  the  boxes  to  chain  ra¬ 
dio  and  omitted  any  box  locations 
for  individual  newspapers  and  for 
independent  radio  stations.  Rep¬ 
resentatives  of  these  media  were 
unhappy,  and  the  radio  group 
went  into  a  caucus  as  the  second 
session  ended  Friday  night. 

Individual  seats  in  the  Opera 
House  press  section  will  be  allo¬ 
cated  later. 

8-10  Seats  l*cr  Box 

Mr.  McDermott  said  he  had 
"no  control  over"  seven  of  Opera 
House's  total  of  26  boxes,  each 
of  which  contain  eight  to  10  seats. 
I'hree  of  these  are  for  Mayor 
Flmer  Robinson  of  San  Francis¬ 
co.  one  is  for  Governor  Farl  War¬ 
ren  of  California,  it  was  stated  at 
one  point  during  the  meeting.  No 
explanation  was  given  as  to  the 
control  of  the  remaining  three. 

Four  boxes  were  assigned  to  the 
press  associations,  with  .\ssociated 
Press  and  L'nited  Press  each  shar¬ 
ing  a  box  with  the  Japane-e  press, 
['wo  boxes  are  assigned  to  INS, 
Reuters,  the  French  press.  Tass 
and  Central  News. 

Television  drew  three  specific 
boxes,  shares  two  others  with  the 
newsreels,  and  a  telephoto  pool 
camera  to  record  film  for  T\'  pur¬ 
poses  will  he  included  in  the  four- 
box  section  allotted  to  motion 
picture  cameras. 

Still  photographers  get  two  spe¬ 
cific  boxes  and  may  be  assigned  a 
third.  Cameras  with  telescopic- 
lens  will  share  a  box  with  the 
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Any  article  appearing  in  this  pub¬ 
lication  may  be  reproduced  pro¬ 
viding  acknowledgment  is  made 
of  the  Editor  &  Publisher  copy¬ 
right  and  the  date  of  issue. 


newsreel  pcx)!.  One  pool  photog¬ 
rapher  will  be  permitted  on  the 
floor,  it  was  announced. 

■Applications  for  individual  seats 
must  be  made  to  Mr.  McDermott. 
Newsmen  will  need  two  passes — 
one  to  the  Opera  House  press 
section  and  one  for  general  identi- 
lication  purposes  only. 

In  Washington,  the  State  De¬ 
partment  estimated  that  more 
than  600  media  representatives 
will  attend  the  formalities,  and 
indicates  that  "pooling"  will  be 
the  solution.  .Mr.  .McDermott  will 
be  in  personal  charge. 

■ 

Photo  Ban  Lifted, 
Senate  to  Apply 
'Rule  of  Reason' 

Washinuion  —  If  the  senate 
crime  investigating  committee  con¬ 
ducts  anv  future  hearings  (none 
is  scheduled  now  )  a  "rule  of  rea¬ 
son"  will  be  applied  to  newsreel, 
newspaper  "still"  camera,  radio, 
and  I'V  coverage  —  all  media  will 
be  permitted  to  report  the  happen¬ 
ings  up  to  the  point  where  inter¬ 
ference  with  the  purposes  of  the 
hearings  is  obvious.  .\nd  that,  said 
a  committee  attache,  doesn't  mean 
that  the  whims  of  a  witness  or  his 
personal  opinions  on  the  right  of 
privacy  arc  to  be  controlling. 

T\'  Nut  Involved 

The  committee  got  into  diflicultv 
last  week  when  Irving  Sherman 
was  called  to  link  the  New  York 
City  political  situation  with  the 
underworld.  TV  had  not  planned 
coverage,  so  that  issue  was  not  in 
question;  newsreel,  radio,  and  still 
cameras  were  in  position.  Sherman 
objected  so  strenuously  that  all 
mediums  were  ordered  to  desist. 
Radio  and  photographer  associa¬ 
tions  promptly  objected  and  the 
ban  was  lifted  on  the  second  day 
of  Sherman  hearings. 

C  hairman  Herbert  R.  O'C  onor 
of  Maryland,  explained  it  was  nev.- 
er  intended  that  radio  should  be 
shut  off.  But.  he  said,  if  TV',  news¬ 
reel.  and  “still"  camera  flashes 
make  it  obviously  impossible  to 
maintain  order,  or  plainly  arc  both¬ 
ering  a  witness,  an  order  will  be 
issued  that  the  picture-taking  be 
confined  to  a  period  before  testi¬ 
mony  begins.  The  Maryland  sen¬ 
ator  personally  finds  TV  and  other 
media  unobjectionable  adjuncts  to 
a  public  hearing.  “They're  merely 
extensions  of  hearings  in  open 
court,"  he  said. 

■ 

Publisher  Dies 

Rome.  Ga. — Burgett  H.  Moo¬ 
ney.  72,  president  of  the  News 
Publishing  Co.,  publishers  of  the 
Rome  News-Tribune,  died  .Aug. 
21  after  a  long  illness.  Mr.  .Moo¬ 
ney  was  a  former  part-owner  of 
the  Gadsden  (Ala.)  Times.  He 
is  survived  by  his  wife,  two  sons 
who  are  vicepresidents  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  a  daughter  and  several 
grandchildren. 


WASHINGTONi 

Labor  Dept.  Sees  Newspapering  as  'Profession' 

If  you  are  interested  in  making  a  career  of  social  work,  library 
work,  accountancy,  or  psychology,  just  prepare  for  and  enter  those 
professions,  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor  and  ihe  Veterans  Ad¬ 
ministration  suggested  this  week  to  former  G.l.'s.  but  .  .  .  “despite  the 
defense  program,  the  fields  of  newspaper  reporting,  radio  announcing 
and  photography  will  remain  diflicult  to  enter. "  What's  ginid  and  had  I 

in  the  job  future  takes  575  pages  to  tell  in  the  'Occupational  idutlook  I 

Handbook."  prepared  for  and  jointly  released  by  the  two  agencies  for  ; 

veterans'  guidance.  It  covers  the  outlook,  as  the  two  biireaiu  see  it.  in  i 

4,s.3  ways  to  make  a  living.  Cost:  $.3  from  the  Government  Printing  , 

Oflice.  or  a  trip  to  the  nearest  VA  or  Labor  Department  oflice.  &em- 
ingly  re;aching  a  decision  on  the  long-argued  point  whether  a  news-  * 

paper  reporter  is  a  professionid  worker  or  not.  the  government  agencies 
move  on  to  other  lines  of  work  with  the  bridging  line  .  .  .  "turning 
to  fields  other  than  the  professions.  ...”  I 

Carlcon  Contest  for  Traffic  Safety  Drive 

"Famous  Last  llOrds,"  is  a  familiar  title  borrowed  by  the  , 

H'ashington.  D.  C.,  newspapers  to  identify  a  cartoon  contc\t 
which  will  be  staged  in  connection  with  a  traflic  .safety  drive. 

Open  to  professionals  and  amateurs,  there  will  he  pri:cs  for 
the  winners  who  will  attempt  to  better  the  committee’s  hrst 
drawing:  a  driver  boa.sting,  "I  ilways  start  on  the  yellow 
light."  Media  seems  slightly  confused:  sponsoring  is  the  Hoard 
i)f  Trade  and  committee  chairman  is  a  motion  picture  theater 
e.xecutive.  .J .  Julian  Itrylawski  of  H  amer  Brothers  promotion 
will  be  via  neaspapers.  radio  and  li  :  the  winning  productions 
will  be  made  into  outdoor  posters. 

FCC'S  Coy  Asks  Ban  on  Gambling  Data  Transmission 

In  oBvioi's  determination  to  make  Congress  take  the  responsibility 
by  writing  the  rules.  FCC  Chairm;m  Wayne  Coy  h.is  asked  for  a 
total  ban  on  interstate  transmission  of  informtition  which  might  he 
Used  in  promoting  gambling.  I  he  Scn.ite  Commerce  Committee  has 
proposed  FCC  licensing  of  legitmate  users,  newspapers  included,  but 
Coy  points  out  a  "newspaper  of  general  circulation”  cannot  be  ade- 
qiLitely  defined;  a  "scratch  sheet"  might  qualify.  Coy  thinks,  he 
said,  other  features  of  the  Sen;ite  committee  program  hick  essential 
definition.  Anyway,  he  adds,  nothing  in  the  record  shows  that  trans¬ 
mission  of  gambling  news  is  useful  for  any  purpose  other  than 
promotion  of  gambling,  whether  the  recipient  is  a  bookmaker  or 
a  newspaper. 

Library  of  Congre.ss  Featuring  Artist's  Work 

The  Library  of  Congress  is  featuring  this  week  an  exhibition 
of  the  works  of  Howard  J.  Rnnlie,  combat  artist  during 
World  War  11.  now  on  the  .staff  of  the  San  Francisco  Chroni¬ 
cle.  In  wartime,  Brodie  was  assigned  to  Yank  itiagazine  and 
sent  to  Guadalcanal  in  December  1942.  He  also  .saw  action 
in  the  F.ttropean  Theater  of  Operations  in  the  Battle  of  the 
Bulge  and  the  Rhineland  campaigns.  Among  the  Brodie 
drasvings  displayed  are  sketches  made  at  Guadalcanal  of  in¬ 
fantrymen  in  fo.x-holes,  in  landing  craft,  riding  in  jeeps,  hear¬ 
ing  Utters,  or  carrying  supplies  to  the  front, 

“Names  Make  News"  Department 

Paul  C.  Smith,  editor  and  general  manager,  San  Francisco  Chroni-  I 
tie,  has  accepted  leadership  in  the  formation  of  an  Independent  Vet-  | 
erans  Committee.  The  appointment  is  from  the  Citizens  Committee 
for  the  Hiwver  Report.  Mr.  Smith's  acceptance  is  termed  “one  of  [ 
the  most  encouraging  developments  of  the  year  in  the  fight  for  Fed¬ 
eral  reorganization.  clTicicncy  and  economy,"  by  Dr.  Robert  L.  John-  i 
son.  chairman  of  the  Citizens  Committee. 

WvLDEMAR  A.  Nielson,  formerly  in  the  L'.  S.  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce.  has  been  named  inform:ition  director  in  the  Paris  oflice  of  the  ; 
Economic  Cooperation  .Administration.  He  succeeds  Rosco  Drum¬ 
mond.  who  returns  to  his  former  job  as  chief  of  the  Washington 
bureau  of  the  Christian  Science  .Monitor, 

4  3^ 

Thomas  F.  Coman.  a  working  newsman  for  26  years,  will  become 
a  public  member  of  the  Wage  Stabilization  Board  on  Sept.  I,  when 
Chairman  George  W.  Taylor  quits  to  rejoin  the  faculty  of  the  Uni-  ^ 
versity  of  Pennsylvania  Coman,  45.  has  been  a  labor  relations  special¬ 
ist  for  the  Bureau  of  National  Affairs,  a  private  reporting  service  here, 
since  1941.  Before  that  he  had  been  a  labor  writer  for  the  .AssiKia-  ^ 
ted  Press.  Taylor  will  be  succeeded  as  chairman  by  Nathan  P.  Fein- 
singer  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  who  has  been  vice-chairman. 
Frederick  H.  Bullen.  former  member  of  the  New  York  State  Media¬ 
tion  Board,  will  become  vice-chairman. 

♦  ♦ 

Earl  H.  Gammons,  with  the  Cedar  Rapids  Republican  and  the 
Minneapolis  Tribtine  before  he  joined  CBS  in  1931.  has  been  appointed 
by  President  Truman  to  be  vice-chairman  of  the  President’s  Committee 
on  National  Employ  the  Handicapped  Week.  He  succeeds  former  Rep. 

Robert  Ramspeck  of  Georgia,  now  chairman  of  the  U.  S.  Civil  Service 
Commission. 
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San  Francisco — Next  step  in 
the  completion  of  plans  laid  care¬ 
fully  four  years  ago  for  the  guid¬ 
ance  of  the  Hearst  enterprises  is 
due  August  27.  when  the  eight 
executors  of  the  William  Ran¬ 
dolph  Hearst  estate  appear  in  Los 
.Angeles  court  for  qualification. 

Presently,  Randolph  .A.  Hearst, 
publisher,  Sun  I  nincist  o  Call-liiil- 
leiiii,  and  Henry  S.  Mackay.  Jr., 
attorney,  are  special  administrators 


tate  on  Northern  California's  Mc¬ 
Cloud  River: 

"Then  the  water  hacked  up  to  the 
mountaintop 

lo  begin  its  course  once  more.” 

For  as  if  in  signal  the  Sun 
I  runcisco  Examiner  turned  reso¬ 
lutely  from  the  story  of  "The 
Chief"  who  began  his  newspaper 
career  here  in  18b7  and  on  Sun¬ 
day  .Aug.  19,  the  first  edition  con¬ 
tained  no  reference  to  the  traeic 


Heaist  Letters 

San  Francisco — Compilation  of 
the  letters  of  William  Randolph 
Hearst  is  in  the  hands  of  Ed¬ 
mond  D.  Coblentz.  associate  pub¬ 
lisher.  Sun  Francisco  Call-Biille- 
lin. 


Spanish  monastery  of  Santa  Maria 
de  Olivia  is  proposed  as  San  Fran¬ 
cisco's  memorial  to  the  publisher 
in  a  resolution  prepared  for  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  board  of  super¬ 
visors  by  Supervisor  Dewey  Mead. 
The  monastery  was  brought  to 
The  resultant  volume  will  pro-  ‘his  country  by  Mr.  Hearst  at  an 


of  the  vast  publishing,  newspaper  event  heralded  in  top  lines  in  edi- 


syndicating.  radio,  real  estate  and 
mining  interests  charted  in  last 
week's  Editor  &  PuBcisiitR. 

To  Elect  Successor 
"We're  trying  not  to  run  around 
in  circles."  William  Randolph 
Hearst,  Jr.,  told  Editor  &  Plb- 
LisHKR  in  explaining  there  was 
nothing  to  announce  at  the  mo¬ 
ment. 

Directors  of  Hearst  Consoli¬ 
dated  Publications  will  meet  in 
Los  Angeles  Tucsd.iy.  presum¬ 
ably  to  elect  a  successor  to  Mr. 
Hearst,  who  w.is  chairman  of  the 
board,  president,  and  editor-in- 
chief. 

Directors  include  live  of  the  es¬ 
tate's  eight  executors:  V\'.  .M. 

Baskerville.  R.  .A.  C.irrington.  Jr.. 
W.  .A.  Curley,  Walter  Howey.  and 
H.  S.  Mackay.  and  two  sons, 
David  ;md  Randolph.  Others  of 
the  18  directors  are  W.  l-i.  .Ander- 
man.  F.  D.  Becker.  J.  B.  T.  Camp¬ 
bell,  E.  D.  Coblentz.  W.  C.  Cout- 
ney.  S.  H.  Day,  B.  J.  Horner, 
C.  B.  Lindem  m,  C.  R.  l^indner 
and  W.  W.  Wtxilard. 

Hearst  Consolidated  vicepresi¬ 
dents  include  three  sons — I)avid. 
Randolph,  and  W'.  R.  Hearst,  Jr., 
and  J.  I).  Gort:itowsky,  who  is 
also  general  manager. 

Plans  Made  4  VeaiN  .Ago 
Meanwhile  Fdhor  &  Pi  iii  isiii  r 
learned  from  an  unoUicial  source 
that  the  preparations  for  conduct 
of  the  estate  of  the  88-year-old 
publisher  were  made  four  years 
ago.  This  conforms  with  Dr.  My¬ 
ron  Prinzmetal's  report  on  the 
length  of  Mr.  Hcarst's  illness. 
Also  implied  is  the  view  that  there 
has  been  ample  time  to  map,  with 
care,  every  step  of  preparation 
against  the  day  death  struck. 

Preliminary  plans  in  grouping 
the  vast  Hearst  holdings  so  that 
the  enterprises  could  be  depart¬ 
mentalized  into  a  chart  were  be¬ 
gun  when  the  depression  struck 
its  blows.  At  that  time  there  were 
hundreds  of  separate  activities, 
companies  and  corporations  re¬ 
quiring  grouping  and  organization. 

Papers  Carry  On 
Meanwhile  the  spirit  of  the  or¬ 
ganization  reflected  these  lines 
from  “The  Song  of  the  River,” 
written  by  the  late  publisher  10 
years  ago  when  he  was  at  Wyn- 
toon,  his  northern  California  es- 


tions  issued  since  Mr.  He.irst's 
death  .August  14. 

This  was  in  contra6t  to  Satur¬ 
day  editions,  which  carried  the 
funeral  story  written  by  the  vet¬ 
eran  newsman.  Clint  Mosher.  De- 
t.iiled  coverage  of  the  impressive 
service  included  the  text  of  ‘The 
Song  of  the  River.”  which  was 
read  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Karl  Morg  in 
Block.  Bishop  of  California,  nei'r 
the  close  of  the  graveside  service 
here.  (E&P,  .Aug.  18,  page  l.A.) 

Services  in  CJrace  Cathedral — 
one  of  the  three  European-stylc 
catbcJr:ils  of  this  country — pro¬ 
vided  inspiring  tribute  to  the  pub¬ 
lisher.  Inside  the  crowded  ediliee 
were  gathered  the  humble  and  the 
great,  the  makers  of  newsp.ipers 
and  the  leaders  of  state,  city,  fi¬ 
nance  and  business.  There  were 
representatives  of  every  phase  of 
the  newspiiper  business  ;.nd  there 
also  were  representatives  of  every 
class  of  the  citizenrv.  Outside 
were  gathered  an  estimated  l..‘'(>') 
more. 

Half-Hour  Service 
All  were  seated  by  about  10:30. 
The  members  of  the  He:irst  f;im- 
ily  arrived  at  I0:.‘'0  and  the  color 
guard  was  posted  at  10:.^.^  a.m. 


vide  the  American  public  with  a 
better  understanding  of  the  great¬ 
ness  of  Mr.  Hearst  than  any  biog¬ 
raphy.  believes  Mr.  Coblentz,  who 
has  been  with  the  Hearst  organiza¬ 
tion  as  reptarter,  editor,  and  pub¬ 
lisher  for  .SI  years. 

Mr.  Coblentz  began  work  on  the 
material.  which  he  estimated 
roughly  could  till  a  thousand 
pages,  some  time  ago  and  al¬ 
ready  has  broken  the  m:itter  down 
into  general  groupings. 

in  the  accurately  timed  service 
which  itself  lasted  but  a  half  hour. 

Assisted  in  the  centuries-old 
Episcopal  ritual  by  the  V'ery  Rev. 
Bernard  M.  I.ovgren,  Cathedr:d 
dean.  Bishop  Block  added  to  the 
service  the  funeral  hymn  written 
by  John  Ellerton  in  18'’(>.  which 
includes  the  words; 

"Father,  in  thy  gracious  keeping 

Leave  we  now  thy  serv;int 
sleeping." 

Honisrary  pall  bearers,  headed 
by  Californi:!  Ciovernor  Earl  \V:ir- 
ren  and  Sm  Fr:incisco  Mayor  El¬ 
mer  Robinson,  lined  the  w.iy  down 
the  Cathedral  steps. 

At  C>  press  l.awn  Cemetery, 
Mr.  Hearst's  remains  were  placed 
in  the  family  tomb  following  the 
reading  by  Bishop  Block,  of  the 
commital  service  and  of  "fhe 
Song  of  the  River." 

.Among  the  unique  tributes  p.iid 
the  publisher  here  w;is  a  live-min¬ 
ute  period  of  silence  observed  in 


The  Hearst  family  group,  gathered  for  the  funeral  of  AVilliam  Ran¬ 
dolph  Hearst  was  composed  of  .Mrs.  Millicent  Willson  Hearst  and  her 
five  sons.  Left  to  right,  seated,  are:  John.  Mrs.  Hearst  and  Randolph. 
Standing.  George,  David  and  W.  R.  Hearst.  Jr. 


estimated  cost  of  $1,(K)0,000  and 
presented  to  the  city  in  1941.  The 
edifice  now  lies  in  packing  crates 
behind  the  Oriental  Tea  Garden  in 
Golden  Gate  Park.  One  of  the 
sites  propiosed  is  near  the  de 
Young  Museum  which  memorial¬ 
izes  Michael  de  Young,  founder 
of  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle. 

Attorney  Explains 
Codicils  to  Will 

An  .Associated  Press  story  from 
Los  Angeles  Aug.  16  quoted 
Marion  Davies’  attorney  as  saying 
that  the  Beverly  Hills  house  where 
publisher  William  Randolph 
Hearst  died  is  the  property  of  the 
former  actress. 

He  disclosed  the  information  in 
explanation  of  a  codicil  in  the  late 
publishers’  will,  bequeathing  the 
residence  and  its  contents  to  Miss 
Davies,  longtime  friend  ;ind  busi¬ 
ness  associate  of  Mr.  Hearst.  and 
.mother  codicil  revoking  the  for¬ 
mer  one. 

The  AP  story  said:  "County 
records  show  that  Miss  Davies, 
under  her  legal  n.ime  of  Marion 
Douras,  bought  the  house  in  1946 
at  an  indicated  value  in  excess  of 
SI  20.000.  Six  weeks  later  she 
deeded  it  to  Mr.  Hearst. 

".Attorney  .A.  L;iwrence  Mitchell 
said  the  publisher  gave  a  deed  to 
the  residence  to  Miss  Davies  in 
1948.  He  said  it  was  not  neces¬ 
sary  that  the  transaction  be  re¬ 
corded.  since  it  was  a  gift.  Thus 
county  records  indicate  .Mr.  Hearst 
as  still  the  owner. 

"Mr.  Mitchell  s:iid  the  second 
codicil  in  the  publisher's  will,  re¬ 
voking  the  bequest  of  the  hou.se 
to  Miss  Davies,  followed  its  gift 
to  her." 

Through  their  l.os  Angeles  of¬ 
fices  the  Fidelity  and  Deposit 
Company  of  NLiryland  and  the 
Hartford"  .Accident  and  Indemnity 
Company,  acting  .as  co-sureties 
have  executed  an  executors'  bond 
totaling  S1.6()().000  for  the  estate 
of  W'illiam  Randolph  Hearst. 

.Meanwhile  Mrs.  Millicent 
Hearst.  widow  of  the  publisher, 
asked  the  superior  court  for  an 
allowance  pending  settlement  of 
the  $200,000,000  estate. 

Hearing  on  the  petition  was  set 
for  Monday,  Aug.  27.  the  same 
day  Judge  Newcomb  Condee  will 
hear  the  probate  petition  of  ex¬ 
ecutors  named  in  the  will.  Judge 
Condee  also  will  rule  on  the 
qualifications  of  trustees. 

Mrs.  Hearst  will  receive  the  in¬ 
come  from  a  $6,000,000  trust  and 
$1,. 500,000  in  cash  to  help  pay 
inheritance  taxes.  Her  petition 
{Continued  on  page  .59) 
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Inquirer  Names  2  ]y[.E.s; 
Fitzpatrick  Retires 


Philadelphia  —  After  a  news¬ 
paper  career  of  nearly  half  a  cen¬ 
tury.  John  J.  Fitzpatrick  will  re¬ 
tire  September  I  as  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer, 
a  post  he  has  held  since  1938. 

In  announcing  Mr.  Fitzpatrick’s 
retirement,  Walter  H.  Annenberg. 
editor  and  publisher,  revealed  a 
unique  technique  in  editorial  man¬ 
agement — the  creation  of  two 
managing  editorships. 

Two  M.  E.s 

Richard  A.  Thornburgh  will  be¬ 
come  managing  editor  in  charge 
of  news  and  E.  B.  Thompson  man¬ 
aging  editor  in  charge  of  features. 

Mr.  Annenberg  indicated  that 
the  split  in  responsibilities  is  due 
to  the  increasing  importance  of 
features.  The  two  new  managing 
editors  were  previously  assistants 
to  Mr.  Fitzpatrick. 

Other  promotions  were  also 
made.  L.  Gerald  Hood  and  John 
S.  Gillen,  who  were  news  editors, 
become  assistant  managing  editors. 
A.  Kenneth  Miller,  former  day 
news  editor,  has  been  named  news 
editor,  and  Horace  W.  Yerger,  Jr. 
has  been  made  day  news  editor. 
The  changes  are  effective  Septem¬ 
ber  1. 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick  was  a  veteran 
Hearst  editor  before  coming  to 
the  Inquirer  in  1937.  A  native  of 
Boston,  he  began  his  career  in  his 
hometown  in  1907. 

Started  in  Boston 

In  1922  he  was  made  news  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Boston  American  and 
in  1926  became  managing  editor 
of  the  Boston  Advertiser. 

After  leaving  the  Advertiser  he 
went  to  Washington  as  managing 
editor  of  the  Times,  was  called 
back  to  the  Boston  .'Xmerican  as 
managing  editor,  then  back  to 
Washington  and  the  Times. 

He  served  as  editor  of  the 
Miami  Trihime  for  a  short  period 
before  coming  to  the  Inquirer  at 
the  urging  of  his  old  friend,  the 
late  M.  L.  Annenberg.  Mr.  Fitz¬ 
patrick  will  be  65  on  September 
24. 

In  announcing  Mr.  Fitzpatrick's 
retirement.  Mr.  Annenberg  paid 
tribute  to  him  as  “one  of  the  na¬ 
tion's  great  newspapermen." 

Tliuniinirgh  a  Tloosier’ 

Mr.  Thornburgh,  a  native  of 
Richmond.  Indiana,  was  educated 
there  and  has  been  in  the  news¬ 
paper  business  since  1918.  He 
worked  as  a  reporter  and  writer 
for  papers  in  several  Indiana  and 
Ohio  cities,  coming  to  the  Public 
Ledger  in  Philadelphia  in  1923. 

He  advanced  through  the  ranks 
to  become  night  city  editor  and 
came  to  the  inquirer  in  1934  in 
that  capacity.  He  was  made  city 
editor  a  few  years  later  and  then 
assistant  managing  editor. 

Mr.  Thompson  comes  from  a 
newspaper  family,  his  father  hav¬ 


ing  been  owner  and  editor  of  the 
Denison  (Tex.)  Herald.  Educated 
in  Texas  and  California,  he  started 
as  a  reporter  in  Denison  and  was 
also  associated  with  the  Dallas 
(Tex. )  News  and  Fort  Worth 
(Tex.)  Record. 

He  went  to  the  New  York 
American  in  1926,  where  he  was 
head  of  the  copy  desk  and  later 
night  editor.  He  has  been  with 
Universal  Service,  King  Features 
Syndicate,  the  New  York  Morning 
Telegraph,  New  York  Daily  News, 
and  the  Miami  (Fla.)  Tribune  in 
various  executive  posts. 

He  came  to  the  Inquirer  in 
1938  after  serving  as  managing 
editor  of  the  Florida  paper. 

With  Inquirer  29  Years 

Mr.  Hood,  a  native  of  Missouri, 
has  been  with  the  Inquirer  as 
makeup  editor  and  news  editor 
for  29  years.  Previously,  he 
worked  on  newspapers  in  Mem¬ 
phis.  St.  Louis,  Minneapolis,  and 
St.  Paul.  He  was  also  an  instruc¬ 
tor  in  journalism  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Minnesota. 

Mr.  Gillen  is  a  native  of  Brook¬ 
lyn  and  came  to  the  Inquirer  in 
1937  after  working  in  Sunbury, 
Pa.,  and  with  news  wire  services. 
He  has  served  with  the  Inquirer  as 
copyreader,  telegraph  editor  and 
news  editor. 

Both  he  and  Mr.  Miller  have 
received  M.  L.  .Annenberg  Awards 
for  outstanding  newspaper  achieve¬ 
ments  while  on  the  Inquirer.  Mr. 
•Miller  gained  his  earlier  news¬ 
paper  training  in  Toledo  and 
Cleveland,  coming  to  the  Inquirer 
in  1937. 

Mr.  Verger,  a  Philadelphian,  is 
a  graduate  of  the  Wharton  School 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
and  was  with  the  Public  Ledger 
and  the  Inquirer  in  various  ca¬ 
pacities  since  1928.  He  has  been 
makeup  editor  and  assistant  news 
editor  for  1 1  years. 

■ 

Conviction  Follows 
Star-Ledger  Stories 

Newark.  N.  J. — .A  series  of 
Newark  Star-Ledger  stories  were 
credited  with  supplying  the  infor¬ 
mation  that  led  to  the  indictment 
and  conviction  of  James  (Niggy) 
Rutkin,  Newark  Prohibition  fig¬ 
ure,  testimony  at  the  Senate  Crime 
Committee  has  revealed.  Rutkin 
was  found  guilty  of  a  $250,000 
income  tax  evasion  charge. 

The  Star-Ledger  stories  were 
based  on  a  $20,000,000  suit  filed 
by  Rutkin  against  Joseph  H.  Rein- 
feld.  millionaire  liquor  importer, 
for  his  share  in  the  profits  of  a 
gigantic  East  Coast  rumrunning 
ring  headed  by  Reinfeld. 

Edwin  A.  Baldwin,  former  head 
of  Newark’s  Treasury  Intelligence 
Unit,  gave  credit  to  the  Newark 
paper  in  his  testimony  before  the 
Committee. 


John  J.  Fitzpatrick  (center)  who  retires  as  managing  editor  of  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer,  Sept.  1,  pictured  above  with  Richard  A.  Thorn¬ 
burgh  (left)  who  becomes  managng  editor  in  charge  of  news  and 
E.  B.  Thompson  (right)  m.  e.  in  charge  of  features. 


News  Stories 
Bring  Six 
Indictments 

Woonsocket,  R.  I. — Four  city 
officials,  a  professional  man  and 
businessman  have  been  indicted 
by  the  Grand  Jury  on  a  total  of 
seven  charges  of  perjury,  attemp¬ 
ted  bribery  and  embezzlement. 
The  sextet  includes  the  chairman 
of  the  Woonsocket  Police  Com¬ 
mission. 

Grand  Jury  Session 

The  indictments  were  handed 
down  by  the  reconvened  June 
Grand  Jury  following  inquiries  set 
off  by  Woonsocket  Call  and 
Providence  Journal-Bullettin  stories 
on  municipal  corruption.  The 
newspaper  story  which  caused 
consternation  throughout  the  state 
was  one  published  simultaneously 
by  both  the  Call  and  Bulletin, 
carrying  statements  by  five  appli¬ 
cants  who  alleged  that  they  were 
asked  to  pay  $1,200  for  jobs  on 
the  police  force. 

Follow  ing  these  revelations, 
plus  a  story  in  the  Call  concerning 
the  “disappearance"  of  $3,000 
worth  of  city-owned  lead,  the 
Grand  Jury  was  hurriedly  sum¬ 
moned  by  .Atty.-Gen.  William  E. 
Powers.  .After  three  weeks  of 
questioning  numerous  witnesses, 
the  indictments  were  returned 
against  the  six  prominent  Woon¬ 
socket  citizens.  Action  of  the 
Grand  Jury  was  featured  in  lead 
stories,  topped  by  eight-column 
streamers,  by  both  the  Call  and 
Bulletin.  The  morning  Journal 
also  played  the  indictments  promi¬ 
nently  the  following  day. 

Field  Day  for  Photogs 

The  newspapers  had  another 
chance  for  a  heavy  play  three  days 
later,  when  all  six  were  arraigned 
and  full  details  of  the  alleged 
crimes  were  revealed  for  the  first 
time.  The  defendants  pleaded  not 
guilty  to  all  charges,  and  will  face 
court  action  early  in  October. 

Cameramen  of  both  the  Call 
and  Journal-Bulletin  had  a  field 


day  at  the  arraignments  as  the 
indictees  tried  to  dodge  them  by 
using  different  entrances  at  the 
Superior  Court  building  in  Provi¬ 
dence.  The  building  has  four  doon 
to  the  courtroom.  It  was  all  to 
no  avail,  however,  as  the  papers 
had  page  1  pictures  of  the  defend¬ 
ants  entering  the  court. 

According  to  the  attorney-gen¬ 
eral’s  department,  which  made 
public  each  count  of  the  indict¬ 
ments,  Police  Commission  Chair¬ 
man  and  Councilman  Leo  A. 
Nadeau  are  charged  with  single 
attempts  of  bribery,  Alderman 
George  J.  Paquin  with  two  at¬ 
tempted  bribes.  Water  Supt.  Peter 
F.  Pryharski  with  embezzlement, 
and  Dr.  Charles  C.  lanne,  dentist, 
and  Willy  St.  Germain,  trucking 
firm  operator,  both  with  perjury. 
•All  were  released  upon  furnishing 
bail,  which  ranged  from  $2,500  to 
$5,000. 


Paper  Prompts 
Gambling  Inquiry 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. — .A  grand-jury 
investigation  of  bribery  and  cor¬ 
ruption  in  official  circles  resulted 
this  week  in  the  indictment  of  13 
persons.  The  inquiry  started  after 
the  Buffalo  Evening  News,  starting 
in  the  Fall  of  1950,  disclosed  that 
professional  gamblers  had  claimed 
to  have  received  a  go-ahead  signal. 

In  all.  more  than  100  persons 
are  under  indictment  for  pinball 
operations. 


'oth  the  Call  and  Promotion  Session 

morning  Journal  planned  for  CoOSt 
indictments  promi-  c- 

*  San  Francisco — D<ni  ReiJ.  pro- 

'Winc  uav.  f  I  i 

“  ■  motion  manager.  Stockton  (Cain.) 

for  Photogs  Record,  and  Dan  Stern,  public  re- 

pers  had  another  lations  manager.  San  Jose  (Calif.) 
avy  play  three  days  Mercury-News,  have  been  named 
six  were  arraigned  co-chairmen  of  a  Wevt  Coast  re- 
Is  of  the  alleged  gional  meeting  of  the  National 
k'ealed  for  the  first  Newspaper  Promotion  A.s.sociation 
ndants  pleaded  not  planned  for  San  Francisco.  The 
irges,  and  will  face  appointments  were  made  by  Clar- 
rly  in  October.  cnce  Harding,  .South  Bend  (Ind.) 
of  both  the  Call  Tribune  promotion  manager  and 
illetin  had  a  field  NNPA  president. 
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Wage  Panel  Majority 
Sees  No  Exemptions 


Washington — The  special  panel 
appointed  to  study  whether  wage 
control  should  exist  in  the  news¬ 
paper  business  and  other  indus¬ 
tries  not  under  price  control  has 
reported  in  60  pages  that: 

1.  A  majority  —  industry  and 
public  members  —  hold  that  the 
price-exempt  industries  are  not  ex¬ 
empted  by  law  from  wage  ceilings, 
and  suggested  that  the  Attorney 
General  be  asked  to  give  a  legal 
opinion. 

2.  It  could  not  reach  an  agree¬ 
ment  on  whether  wage  exemption 
should  go  hand-in-hand  with  price 
exemption. 

Dr.  George  Taylor,  chairman  of 
the  Wage  Stabilization  Board,  ac¬ 
cepted  the  report,  promised  to 
place  it  on  the  agenda  “for  early 
consideration.”  The  board’s  action 
must  be  cleared  eventually  by 
Eric  Johnston,  economic  stabi¬ 
lizer. 

.Vsk  for  Ruling 

Public  and  industry  members 
(two  representing  each)  said  it 
doesn’t  follow  that  the  newspaper 
business  and  other  price-exempt 
lines  are  without  wage  ceilings. 
But,  they  said,  they  were  willing  to 
join  the  two  labor  members  in  ask¬ 
ing  for  a  ruling  from  the  Attorney 
General. 

On  the  issue  whether  dual  ex¬ 
emption  should  exist  there  were 
several  formal  opinions  none  in 
agreement  on  all  points  with  any 
other. 

Theodore  Kheel,  panel  chair¬ 
man,  suggested  that  WSB  declare 
wage  ceiling  exemption  on  all  in¬ 
dustries  which  are  completely 
without  price  control  and  not  sub¬ 
ject  to  any  other  form  of  price  or 
rate  regulation  (public  utilities, 
for  example);  Public  .Member 
Richard  A.  Lester  suggested  review 
of  all  situations  and  exemption 
only  of  those  in  which  such  ac¬ 
tion  would  not  be  “unstabilizing”; 
Kheel  and  Lester  joined  in  an 
opinion  that  WSB  should  not  ex¬ 
empt  price-exempt  industries  which 
are  subject  to  public  regulation 
other  than  by  OPS.  naming  rail¬ 
roads,  motor  and  air  transport, 
telephone  companies;  Industry 
VIembers  Fred  R.  Rauch  and  Ir¬ 
vin  D.  Shapiro  insisted  that  wage 
controls  should  apply  universally, 
until  proponents  of  exemptions 
demonstrate  that  such  control  is 
not  necessary  to  effectuate  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  Defense  Mobilization 
Act;  Labor  Member  Woodruff 
Randolph,  ITU  president,  main¬ 
tained  that  Congress  intended  that 
price  and  wage  controls  should  not 
exist  separately;  Labor  .Member 
Stanley  Ruttenberg  said  wage  con¬ 
trols  leplly  and  economically 
must  exist  in  “parallelism,”  not 
separately. 

Mr.  Lester,  a  Princeton  pro¬ 
fessor,  pointed  up  difficulty  in  de¬ 
claring  the  newspaper  publishing 


industry  free  of  wage  ceilings  by 
calling  attention  to  the  fact  that 
some  newspaper  plants  publish 
other  types  of  matter,  and  also  en¬ 
gage  in  trucking  and  retailing  their 
products.  Those  considerations,  he 
considered,  invite  overlap. 

The  industry  members  (Fred  R. 
Rauch,  Cincinnati  Gas  &  Electric 
Co.,  and  Irving  D.  Shapiro,  Boston 
attorney),  quoted  two  WSB  press 
releases  stating  that  the  price-ex¬ 
empt  industries  are  under  wage 
ceilings  and  as  a  “clincher”  they 
wrote;  “Union  representatives  or 
organized  groups  in  the  radio,  mo¬ 
tion  picture,  television  and  publish¬ 
ing  fields  candidly  admitted  that 
their  problems  were  more  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  question  of  em¬ 
ployment  rather  than  with  wages.” 

Introduced  into  the  report  was  a 
copy  of  a  letter  sent  by  W.  Willard 
Wirtz,  acting  executive  director  of 
WSB  last  January  to  Peyton  R. 
Evans,  executive  secretary  of 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Publishers 
Association,  declaring  that  news¬ 
paper  publishing  employes  are 
governed  by  the  price  freeze. 

Legislative  Intent 

Proponents  of  wage  ceilings  ar¬ 
gued  that  the  legislative  intent  was 
clearly  in  the  Senate  Committee 
report  and  that  the  House  under¬ 
stood  the  issue  because,  the  re¬ 
port  states.  Rep.  (Emanuel)  Celler 
of  New  York,  “objecting  to  the 
absence  of  control  over  advertis¬ 
ing  rates,”  commented  that  “those 
boys  up  in  the  press  gallery  have 
their  wages  frozen  but  the  adver¬ 
tising  rate  that  newspapers  charge 
is  unlimited.” 

The  industry  members  grouped 
newspapers,  radio,  and  entertain¬ 
ment  as  a  class  which  touches  every 
community  in  the  United  States 
with  a  horizontal  effect  so  great 
that  “we  do  not  see  how  stabiliza¬ 
tion  can  work  effectively  if  indus¬ 
tries  of  this  type  are  exempt  from 
wage  control.” 

By  way  of  illustration,  the  in¬ 
dustry  spokesmen  cited  printers  on 
a  newspaper  and  printers  in  a  com¬ 
mercial  shop,  members  of  the  same 
unions,  adopting  e:;ch  other's  wage 
patterns,  and  they  asked:  “Can 
there  be  any  logical,  equitable  rea¬ 
son  for  exempting  one  group  from 
wage  control  and  discriminating 
against  another  group  where  the 
work  is  of  the  same  nature  and 
skill?” 

These  panel  members  found  ad¬ 
ditional  argument  in  the  fact  that 
employes  in  the  price-exempt 
industries  (except  certain  hotel 
employes)  are  in  a  favorable  wage 
position.  Data  were  submitted  on 
newspaper  production  workers. 
The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
put  their  weekly  earnings  as  of  last 
February  at  $80.51  average,  com¬ 
pared  to  $63.76  for  all  manufac¬ 
turing. 


With  these  facts  on  the  record, 
the  two  examiners  declared: 
"There  certainly  cannot  be  any 
argument  in  a  situation  of  this 
kind  regarding  the  inequities  of 
wage  controls  over  a  group  of  this 
type  as  against  the  average  indus¬ 
trial  group  who  definitely  are  un¬ 
der  wage  control.” 

Furthermore,  the  argument  ran: 
“Union  representatives  or  organ¬ 
ized  groups  in  the  radio,  motion 
picture,  television,  and  publishing 
fields  candidly  admitted  that  their 
problems  were  more  concerned 
with  the  question  of  employment 
rather  than  with  wages.” 

Referral  to  the  Attorney  General 
was  Mr.  Randolph’s  suggestion.  He 
challenged  WSB  to  justify  the  “gen¬ 
eral  wage  freeze,”  contending  the 
board  had  acted  as  though  the 
wartime  law  were  still  in  effect 
“which,  of  course,  it  is  not.”  And 
he  quoted  from  conference  commit¬ 
tee  reports  which  he  claimed  set 
up  legislative  intent  that  there  be 
no  wage  freeze  in  an  industry  until 
a  price  freeze  existed  therein.  As 
a  windup,  the  ITU  president  assert¬ 
ed  there  is  showing  of  far  more 
congressional  intent  that  wage  in¬ 
creases  be  ordered  by  WSB  than 
there  is  that  wages  be  frozen. 

■ 

Adopts  New  Theme 

Kaywoodie  Co.,  New  York 
City,  smoking  pipe  manufacturer, 
this  week  announced  a  new  ad 
program  (via  Grey  Advertising) 
keyed  to  the  more  healthful  as¬ 
pects  of  pipe  smoking.  Included 
in  the  media  schedule  are:  Life, 
Look.  Satevepost,  Country  Gen¬ 
tleman,  Esquire,  Newsweek.  Time, 
The  Farm  Journal.  Sunday  maga¬ 
zine  section  of  the  New  York 
Daily  News,  This  Week,  the  Sun¬ 
day  magazine  section  of  39  news¬ 
papers,  and  the  comic  sections  of 
33  major  city  dailies. 

■ 

Anti-Red  Drive  Brewing 

Appointment  of  Ross  Roy  Inc., 
Detroit,  to  handle  a  $5,000,000 
anti-ReJ  ad  campaign  for  the  All- 
American  Conference  may  be 
forthcoming  shortly.  The  cam¬ 
paign,  tentatively  set  for  late  De¬ 
cember,  .would  spend  $1,300,000 
for  newspaper  ads;  $1,000,000  for 
TV;  $500,000  for  radio;.  $700,000 
for  national  magazines,  and  $500,- 
000  for  other  media. 

■ 

Caller-Times  Plugged 

The  August  issue  of  Better 
Homes  &  Gardens  features  an  ar¬ 
ticle  on  how  citizens  of  Corpus 
Christi,  Tex.,  improved  the  looks 
of  their  city.  The  Caller-Times, 
published  by  Conway  C.  Craig 
and  edited  by  Robert  Jackson,  is 
credited  with  having  sparked  the 
beautification  campaign. 

■ 

AAAN  Meets  Ccl.  16-19 

St.  Louis — The  1951  annual 
meeting  of  the  Affiliated  Advertis¬ 
ing  Agencies  Network  will  be  held 
here  in  the  Sheraton  Hotel  Oct. 
16-19. 


Wide  Variation 
In  Line  Rote 
Vs.  Circulation 

By  Albert  W.  Fell 

•A  SURVEY  made  each  year  of 
all  ABC  daily  newspapers  in  the 
U.  S.  reveals  among  many  other 
facts  the  wide.spread  lack  of 
knowledge  among  publishers  as  to 
correct  selling  rates  for .  advertis¬ 
ing  linage,  reflecting  their  employ¬ 
ment  of  faulty  cost  systems,  or, 
in  a  majority  of  cases  the  entire 
absence  of  current  cost  data. 

A  study  of  data  compiled  in 
comparative  form  from  these  sur¬ 
veys  exhibits  an  astounding  range- 
spread  in  the  circulations  of  dailies 
charging  the  same  line  rates,  and 
strikingly  pictures  the  total  lack 
of  uniformity  in  pricing  linage. 

A  study  of  the  comparative  fig¬ 
ures  given  below  suggests  that 
some  move  should  be  made  to¬ 
ward  a  campaign,  or  plan  of  gen¬ 
eral  education  to  give  publishers 
practical  training  in  linage  costs 
and  selling  rates.  If  this  had  been 
done  ten  years  ago  there  might 
have  been  fewer  failures. 

Opposite  each  line  rate  inHicate<!  are 
^iven  the  smallest  anil  laritest  circulations 
of  newspapers  char^inx  that  rate. 


Line  Circulations 


Rates 

Smallest 

Largest 

«  .(M.S 

2.218 

7,689 

.04 

2,979 

5.698 

3,213 

10.742 

.0.W 

2,88,5 

9,899 

.(tfi 

2,582 

15.:i90 

.06,5 

5,968 

11.225 

07 

3.909 

17.624 

.07,5 

8,177 

12.874 

.('8 

3,019 

21,177 

.09 

9,992 

25.176 

to 

11.012 

36,248 

.11 

13,819 

26,265 

.12 

11,7.56 

38,490 

13 

17.809 

39,776 

14 

8,705 

60.183 

.1.5 

17.289 

.56. .513 

16 

20,116 

51:163 

17 

.30,80,5 

61.079 

.18 

27.518 

66,556 

19 

28.920 

78.832 

.20 

14,065 

110,841 

.21 

:{4.028 

89.447 

22 

44.:)6.5 

94.221 

'2:1 

.50..522 

113,277 

24 

;{4,.517 

116.910 

.2.5 

32,701 

114.:i48 

26 

.54, IK'S 

1:13,681 

27 

75.6.5:1 

124,555 

.28 

80,1.52 

142.261 

.  29 

76,470 

114  135 

.10 

86.911 

147,601 

.31 

102,477 

127,157 

.32 

88,6:17 

164,974 

.  3;{ 

3.5,164 

147.253 

:i.5 

117,127 

173,074 

.  36 

86,91 1 

178,621 

.38 

122,6(K) 

216,284 

.40 

1:12,014 

193.011 

.41 

1.3:1.457 

216,910 

.42 

146, 6:56 

192,402 

.43 

165.166 

222.310 

.44 

187,112 

219,125 

.4.5 

108,8.55 

221,178 

.46 

114.870 

198,832 

47 

172,0.57 

221,944 

.48 

128,015 

21.3.124 

.50 

143,894 

248,994 

.52 

221,314 

299.461 

.  .53 

187, .5,55 

258.638 

.5.5 

155.628 

324,268 

.60 

2m,6S7 

435,939 

.65 

2.58,764 

343,379 

.70 

1:12, 169 

382,784 

.  7.5 

279,31HI 

432,297 

.80 

309,927 

590,192 

.85 

379,464 

487,275 

.90 

481 ,793 

560.408 

.95 

270, (.24 

68'..942 

1.00 

.399,016 

583.886 

1.20 

226.398 

3  45,423 

1.30 

629,017 

681 ,068 

1.40 

703,197 

1,126,901 

1.55 

326,54.3 

907.508 

Afjove  line  rates  are  for  C'.eneral  Adver- 
tisinx. 
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Engravers  Warned  of 
Decreased  Profits 


Profu  margins  in  the  publish¬ 
ing  industry  are  becoming  so  dan¬ 
gerously  low  that  union  workers 
should  cooperate  fully  with  em¬ 
ployers  in  meeting  their  problems. 

That  was  the  ominous  warning 
sounded  at  the  golden  jubilee — the 
.^Oth  annual  convention — of  the 
International  Photo  -  Engravers' 
Union  of  North  America,  an 
American  Federation  of  I.ahor  af¬ 
filiate.  this  week,  at  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria  Hotel.  New  York. 


100  Delegates 

The  100  delegates  in  attendance 
represent  16.000  skilled  craftsmen 
in  the  union.  They  are  among  the 
highest  paid  craftsmen  in  the 
world.  Edward  ,1.  Volz,  union 
president,  said  the  members  aver¬ 
age  an  hour  and  that  some 

members  enjoy  a  work  v\eek  as 
low  as  30  hours. 

"Make  secure  the  high  standards 


.Mr.  Fisher  said  larger  compa¬ 
nies  in  the  industry  have  had 
their  profit  margins  cut  to  4%. 
while  smaller  concerns  are  making 
even  less. 

Oscar  R.  Strackbein,  chairman 
of  the  National  Labor-Manage¬ 
ment  Council  on  Foreign  Trade, 
Washington,  told  the  union  rep¬ 
resentatives  that  foreign  engrav¬ 
ers  are  offering  plates  at  rates  30 
to  50';c  lower  than  prices  preva¬ 
lent  in  the  U.  S.  He  attacked 
UNESCO's  plan  to  permit  printed 
material  to  circulate  around  the 
world  without  tariff  regulations. 


study  quality  methods. 

Several  members  spoke  from  the 
fltxsr  concerning  the  employment 
threat  offered  to  union  members 
by  the  Fairchild  machine.  They 
urged  that  the  union  obtain  juris¬ 
diction  over  operation  of  the  ma¬ 
chine. 


In  his  report,  as  president.  Mr. 
Volz  stated: 


"Newspaper  publishers  who,  as 
reported  last  year,  were  in  gen¬ 
eral  and  by  concerted  action  re¬ 
fusing  to  consider  any  wage  in¬ 
creases.  reversed  their  adament  at¬ 
titude  in  the  early  fall — follow¬ 
ing  several  weeks  closing  of  the 
.Veil-  York  World-Telegram  and 
Sioi  by  a  strike  of  the  Guild — and 
have  since  been  giving  at  least 
reasonable  consideration  to  pro¬ 
posals  presented." 


Edward  A.  Nyegaard.  Deputy 
New  York  State  Industrial  Com¬ 
missioner.  and  a  member  of  the 
union,  suggested  that  the  organ¬ 
ization  set  up  a  "Fulbright-type" 
organization  to  send  200  photo-en¬ 
gravers  to  Europe  each  year  to 


Green  Speaks 

William  Green,  president  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  de¬ 
livered  an  anti-inflation,  anti- 
Taft-Hartley  law  address  in  which 
he  lashed  out  at  Dixiecrats  and 
"lory"  Republicans. 


"We  can  win  strikes  when  we 
are  organized  and  united — we  can 
carry  on  until  the  enemy  yields.” 
asserted  Mr.  Green.  “We  can  ex¬ 
ercise  the  same  influence  in  the 
political  field.  As  we  strike  to¬ 
gether  so  must  we  vote  together." 

Mr.  Green  urged  all  labor 
groups  to  unite  politically. 

Matthew  Woll,  first  vicepresi 
dent,  reported  on  the  second  con 
gress  of  the  International  Con 
federation  of  Free  Trade  Unions. 

Members  were  again  “earnestly 
invited"  to  join  with  the  .\men 
can  Newspaper  Publishers  Associa 
tion  in  an  arbitration  agreement  ir 
an  address  given  by  George  N 
Dale,  chairman.  ,\NPA  Special 
Standing  Committee. 

"Who  loses  most  in  a  strike?" 
asked  Mr.  Dale.  "Maybe  the 
union.  Probably  the  publisher. 
But  I  never  will  advocate  a  tight 
to  prove  who  loses  most.  1  would 
rather  cooperate  to  prevent  any 
loss,  especially  when  the  figures 
show  that  arbitration  is  a  union 
benefit  —  and  also  best  for  the 
publishers.” 


we  have  attained  instead  of  fight¬ 
ing  for  more."  advised  loscph  Ro¬ 
senberg.  executive  director  of  the 
•American  I’hoto  Engravers  .As¬ 
sociation.  "  Ehcre  is  danger  of  an 
empty  till.  l.et’s  join  with  man¬ 
agement  and  find  the  road  to  se¬ 
curity.  We  must  not  kill  the  goose 
that  lays  the  golden  egg. 

"Never  before  has  there  been 
less  margin  of  profit  in  the  photo¬ 
engraving  industry  than  today." 
continued  Mr.  Rosenberg.  "Pros¬ 
perity  depends  upon  cooperation 
between  the  union  and  in.mage- 
ment.  In  negotiations,  the  union 
must  recognize  man.igement's 
problems.  We  must  eliminate 
waste,  eliminate  ‘featherbedding' 
and  provide  enlightened,  unsellish. 
cooperative  labor. 

"The  problem  of  sustaining  high 
standards  for  labor  cannot  he 
V.  opped  into  the  laps  of  manage¬ 
ment  alone."  he  added.  "One  of 
vour  own  officers  reports  that 
never,  except  in  depression  years, 
h.is  the  margin  of  protit  been  so 


Dale  Urges  IMU  to 
Arbitrate  Differences 


I'A’  Feared 

.Another  speaker.  J.  H.  Fisher, 
chairman  of  the  Gravure  Print¬ 
er  Negotiating  Committee, 
warned  the  convention  that  the 
uumber  of  television  sets  in¬ 
creased  from  340.000  in  1948  to 
12,500.000  in  1951.  He  said  the 
cost  of  producing  TV  shows  is 
not  coming  from  new  advertising 
budgets  but  from  “present  adver¬ 
tising."  Appropriations  for  the 
publishing  industry  are  bound  to 
.suffer,  he  asserted. 

Increased  costs  for  labor,  paper 
and  other  materials  have  forced 
subscription  prices  and  advertis¬ 
ing  rates  up,  not  for  future  needs 
but  for  immediate  requirements, 
Mr.  Fisher  recounted. 

"Increased  postal  rates  are 
bound  to  put  an  even  greater 
burden  on  the  publishing  indus¬ 
try,”  he  said. 


Gi.oRGt.  N.  Dvik.  chairman. 
ANP.A  Special  Standing  Commit¬ 
tee,  urged  members  of  Interna¬ 
tional  Mailers  Union  to  arbitrate 
their  differences  with  newspapers 
.ind  to  encourage  more  mechanical 
improvements  in  mail  rooms.  He 
spoke  this  week  at  the  ninth  an¬ 
nual  IMU  convention  in  Des 
Moines,  la. 

Mr.  Dale  at  the  outset  compli¬ 
mented  the  union  for  its  no-strike 
record  during  the  past  year,  add¬ 
ing  that  "amicable  settlements 
have  been  made  with  every  pub¬ 
lisher  who  belongs  to  our  .Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Publishers  .Asso¬ 
ciation." 

Stresses  .Arbitration 

The  ANP.A  spokesman  offered 
the  following  suggestions  in  re¬ 
gard  to  continued  cooperation: 

“First  of  all.  let's  have  less 
strikes,  plus  more  arbitration. 
>'010  IMU  record  along  that  line 
is  excellent.  There  were  no  IMU 
'trikes  last  year  nor  thus  far  in 
1951.  Since  the  beginning  of  this 
year,  there  have  been  four  arbi¬ 
tration  prtKcedings  and  two  more 
cases  are  pending.  That  is  quite 
different  from  the  record  of  an¬ 
other  union  that  has  lost  time, 
money  and  union  security — plus 
the  loss  of  75  newspapers — in  52 
ITU  strikes  during  the  past  five 
years. 

"Secondly,  may  1  suggest  that 
we  encourage  more  mechanical 
improvements  that  will  save  time 
and  improve  our  work.  Each 
year  the  genius  of  invention  con¬ 
tributes  additional  means  of 
improving  the  newspaper.  The 
mail  room  in  late  vears  reflects 


many  of  those  improvements.  Un¬ 
less  we  welcome  such  progress,  we 
fail  to  answer  the  challenge  that 
the  newspaper  readers  themselves 
have  created.  The  number  of  peo¬ 
ple  who  want  more  papers  in¬ 
creases  each  year  more  than  the 
population  itself.  With  a  15'/ 
increase  in  population  over  1940. 
we  have  a  30'f  increase  in  news- 
paper  circulation. 

Cites  llear.sl  Cuninient 

"The  only  way  we  can  meet 
th:it  challenge  is  by  increasing  pro¬ 
duction.  Those  who  don't  like  to 
think  about  what  must  be  done 
to  keep  the  press  in  step  with 
progress  should  read  again  what 
was  written  by  a  journalist  who 
died  last  week.  He  was  the  pub¬ 
lisher  of  many  newspapers. 

"William  Randolph  Hearst  said: 

"  'Life  is  action.  Sport,  as  well 
as  work,  is  contention.  .All  nature 
strives  and  vies,  not  to  attain  tran¬ 
quility  but  a  more  effective  de¬ 
gree  of  activity.  Nothing  that  is 
alive  and  vigorous  is  tranquil — 
not  the  birds  nor  the  beasts  nor 
the  poor  fish  nor  human  beings 
nor  nations.  Whatever  begins  to 
be  tranquil  is  gobbled  up  by  some¬ 
thing  which  is  not  tranquil.’ 

“Those  words  bring  home  to  us 
the  fact  that  nothing  is  more  alive 
than  today's  newspaper,  that  no¬ 
thing  requires  more  action  than 
getting  that  paper  .to  the  public, 
that  nothing  can  be  done  to 
change  that  obvious  requirement 
that  makes  our  lives  .so  interesting 
and  proves  our  work  is  so  impor¬ 
tant. 

“Finally,  may  1  ask  that  the 
International  Mailers  Union  have 


moie  frequent  contact  with  our 
AN  P  A  Special  Standing  Commit¬ 
tee  in  m.my  of  our  mutual  prob¬ 
lems  that  deserve  close  and  con- 
st:mt  cooperation.  It  is  not  enough 
for  us  to  exchange  helpful  infor¬ 
mation  and  to  occasionally  meet 
at  various  places  when  a  crisis  in 
our  relations  h.is  forced  us  to 
attempt  a  hurried  settlement  of  a 
complicated  problem. 

“It  does  not  seem  to  me  a  mere 
accident  that  the  one  newspaper 
union  that  has  an  international 
arbitration  agreement  with  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  has  the  same  record 
this  year  that  I  mentioned  at  your 
convention  last  year — a  record  of 
a  greater  percentage  incre.ise  in 
wages  th:in  any  other  union,  while 
also  having  no  losses  by  strike, 
lockout,  or  other  means  of  stop¬ 
ping  our  work  of  publishing  our 
newspapers. 

“If  you  arc  not  yet  ready  to 
join  with  ANP.A  and  the  Press¬ 
men's  Union  in  the  well-estab¬ 
lished.  well-paying  international 
arbitration  venture  that  protects 
our  general  welfare,  at  least  let  us 
rc'Olve  to  more  often  meet  with 
each  other  to  promote  by  other 
means  the  best  interests  of  our 
newspapers." 
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Heads  Weeklies 

Winnipeg — .A.  W.  “Bill"  Hanks, 
publisher  of  the  .S'r.  James  (Man.) 
Leader,  succeeds  Lang  Sands  of 
Mission.  B.  C..  as  president  of  the 
Canadian  Weekly  Newspapers’  As¬ 
sociation  at  its  32nd  annual  con¬ 
vention  here. 
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Issues  Color  Chart 

■A  page  reference  chart  listing 
available  newspaper  magazine  sec¬ 
tions  that  offer  color  advertising  is 
being  issued  free  of  charge  by 
Parade  magazine.  New  York  City 
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that  newspaper  can  do  to,  Logsiter  HeOdS 
General  discussion  of  three  se- 

lected  topics  followed  rep>orts  at  ll  011*1  ViyUlOllllU 
the  opening  night  meeting  at  the  II— — 

George  Vanderbilt  Hotel.  IrrGSS  /\SSOC. 

Rates  for  ‘Slcpdown’  Wrighisville  Beach.  N.  C. — 

The  first  subject.  “Should  Step-  T.  J.  Lassiter,  publisher  of  the 
down’  advertising  bring  a  higher  SinithfieUI  Herald,  was  elected 
rate?"  brought  the  information  president  of  the  North  Carolina 
that  on  most  Carolina  newspapers  Press  Association  for  the  ensuing 

it  doesn’t.  .A  minority  of  delegates  year  at  the  final  business  session 

said  the  papers  they  represented  of  its  79th  annual  convention  here 

generally  rejected  all  "stepdown"  on  .August  16.  17  and  18. 

direction  advertising  with  exceptions  in  He  is  the  son  of  the  late  T.  J. 

some  instances  for  color  ads  and  l.assiter,  Sr.,  who  served  as  presi- 
long-term  contracts.  dent  of  the  association  in  1906 

On  "Do  you  think  an  advertis-  and  1907.  His  mother.  Mrs.  Rem 
ing  club  benefits  your  communi-  B.  Lassiter,  a  former  vicepresident 
ty?"  the  undisputed  reaction  was  of  the  organization,  escorted  him 
"yes."  to  the  speaker’s  stand  when  he  was 

The  members  had  no  comment  installed  in  office, 
on  "How  do  you  handle  free  pub-  Other  Otticers 

licity  from  y’our  advertiser?"  Mc,>hcrson.  managing  edi- 

The  second-day  session  included  ^helhy  Star,  was  chosen 

a  recorded  panel  presentation.  Mr  vicepresident.  Miss  Beatrice  Cobb, 
rwentyman  s  address;  a  speech  by  Alisher  of  the  MoruanUnvn 
J  .Montgomery  Curtis,  associate  Sews-Herald.  was  renamed  secie- 
director  of  the  .American  Press  In-  -ary-treasurer  and  Clarence  Gi  if- 
stitute  at  Columbia  University  and  Courkr, 

a  luncheon  talk  on  Retail  Sales  re-appointed  historian. 

Promotion  at  Work  by  Marv  in  C.  ,  ^e  association  urged  the  Fed- 
Lunde.  nationa  retail  sales  pro-  government  "to  do  everything 

motion  and  advertiMng  manager 

of  Sears.  Roebuck  and  Company.  Associated  Press  Corre- 

After  adjournment,  the  86  dele-  William  L.  Oatis  from 

gate,  and  their  wives  took  a  moun-  Czechoslovakia. 

ru"  In  a  strongly  worded  resolution, 

Ihese  Hills,  the  annual  outdoor  publishers  and  ed;- 

Cherokee  Indian  drama  at  Chero-  , .  ,,,i  . 

L \  declared  we  take  cognizance 

v,  I  u  II  •  Gf  the  recent  imprisonment  of 

Ihe  N AFC  voted  to  hold  Us  ^ 

next  convention  at  Charlotte.  N.  C.  t  „  ,  1 .  1 


Asheville.  N.  C. — The  News¬ 
paper  .Advertising  Executives  As- 
Hiciation  of  the  Carolinas.  in  its 
\ugust  17-18  annual  convention 
in  .Asheville,  found  its  members  in 
unanimous  agreement  that  its  No. 

I  job  is  to  resell  the  newspaper  as 
an  advertising  medium. 

Head  starts  in  that 
were  cited  by  George  Lemons,  ad¬ 
vertising  director  of  the  Greens¬ 
boro  (N.  C.)  Afif.v  Record  and 
chairman  of  the  N.AEC  National 
Retail  Public  Relations  Commit¬ 
tee.  Mr.  Lemons,  in  his  opening 
session  report,  described  his  com¬ 
mittee's  efforts  to  impress  on  the 
retailer  the  "standing  advantage” 
the  newspaper  holds  over  other 
advertising  channels. 

Work  of  Speakers 
Mr.  Lemons  said  his  committee’s 
work,  which  he  termed  "success¬ 
ful."  has  consisted  largely  of  send¬ 
ing  representatives  as  speakers  to 
conventions  of  retail  trade  associ¬ 
ations. 

Roy  Philips,  advertising  director 
of  The  Asheville  ('itizen.  suggest¬ 
ed  that  the  project  be  carried  on 
locally  and  individually  by  NAFC 
members. 

The  necessity  for  "re-emphasiz¬ 
ing"  the  newspaper’s  value  to  the 
advertiser  also  was  stressed  by 
guest  speaker  Thomas  Jefferson 
Twentyman.  advertising  director 

of  the  Metropolitan  Company  of  BenSOn  JoinS  Durstine 
Davton,  ().,  who  spoke  at  the  nun  u  u 

iw  .  s- Huch  Benson  has  been  appoii 

August  IS  morninu  session.  , 

^  public  relations  and  public 

Mr.Twentyman warnedthat news-  director  of  Roy  S.  Durstine.  In 
papers  unnecsssarily  are  losing  lin-  advertising  agency.  He  was  f< 
age  to  other  media.  He  mentioned  rnerly  with  Blaine-Thompson. 
specifically  the  case  of  a  chain  sociated  with  Mr.  Benson  will 
store  company  with  stores  in  only  Rathryn  Grimes  aiul  Rsu 

a  few  cities  using  a  large  amount  Young.  Mr.  A  oung  at  one  tii 

of  national  magazine  advertising.  jlh  the  H'asliini’ton  Post. 

AVasted  Advertising 

"That  advertising  rightfully  be-  m 

newspapers  the  IIH 

Mr.  HHi 

“That  advertiser 
and 
fault 
do 

Mr.  Twentyman’s  to 

the  newspaper  admen: 

I.  “Stop  talking  circulation  and  ^  '<.] 

talk  audiences."  and  ^  * 

-■  “Set  standards  on  the  quality  j 

of  advertising  your  newspaper 

t^  latter  point,  he  elabta- 

Radio  and  television  insist  that  \ 

Ihe  advertising  they  accept  be  H.-. 
sUged  properly  in  order  to  keep 
their  audiences  interested.  So 


Gathered  around  a  sample  advertising  layout  are  officers  of  the  Newspaper  Advertisng  Executive  Associa¬ 
tion  of  the  Carolinas  at  their  annual  convention  in  the  .Asheville,  N.  C.,  George  Vanderbilt  Hotel.  Left 
to  right  are  Elwood  C.  Home  of  the  Durham  (N.  C.)  Herald-Sun,  second  vicepresident;  George  Hooks, 
of  the  Raleigh  (N.  C.)  Times,  treasurer;  Rudy  Fonville  of  the  Burlington  (N.  C.|  Tinies-News,  president; 
Clifton  Green  of  the  Florence  (S.  C.)  Viorning  News,  first  vicepresident;  Carl  W.  Pollock  of  the  Charles¬ 
ton  (S.  C.)  Post-News  Courier,  secretary,  and  I.  L.  Allegood  of  the  Wilmington  (N.  C.)  Star-News, 

immediate  past  president. 
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Obliging  Police  Prevent 
Photos  of  Union  Leaders 


Coi.t'MBL's,  Ohio  —  A  reporter 
and  photographer  of  the  Coluni- 
hus  Citizen  were  arrested  by  po¬ 
lice  of  Jackson.  O..  when  the  tw'o 
newspapermen  attempted  to  cover 
a  clash  between  union  and  non¬ 
union  coal  miners  in  a  Southeast¬ 
ern  Ohio  coal  field. 

Police  held  the  pair  in  a  locked 
car  to  prevent  them  from  taking 
pictures  of  two  union  organizers. 

Reporter  Harry  Franken  and 
Photographer  Richard  Garrett 
were  detained  while  Jackson  police 
officers  spirited  United  Mine 
Worker  organizers  Steve  Kubic 
and  George  Waters  from  a  Jack- 
son  hotel  to  the  county  jail. 

The  incident  occured  when  the 
pair  arrived  at  Jackson  to  report 
the  miners  clash. 

Cameramen  Threatened 

Union  miners  were  protesting 
what  they  called  “'the  importation 
of  scab  labor  from  the  Southwest” 
to  the  Broken  Aro’  mine.  A 
motorcade  of  100  cars  from  all 
over  the  Hocking  Valley,  carrying 
union  members,  congregated  at 
the  entrance  of  the  mine.  They 
threatened  to  break  the  camera  of 
The  Citizen  photographer  if  he 
took  any  pictures  of  the  group. 

Garrett  took  pictures  of  the  vio¬ 
lence  and  damage. 

When  he  and  Reporter  Franken 
attempted  to  picture  the  union 
leaders  before  they  were  taken  to 
the  county  jail.  Jackson  police 
arrested  them. 

“What's  the  charge.”  said  Gar¬ 
rett. 

"We  don't  have  to  charge  you 
with  anything.”  a  police  officer 
said,  “we  can  hold  you  on  an 
open  charge  for  72  hours.” 

Garrett  and  Franken  were  told 
by  Jackson  Police  Chief  Otto 
Hacker  that  they  could  take  pic¬ 
tures  at  their  own  risk.  Hacker 
shunned  responsibility  for  what 
happened  to  them. 

Don  E.  Weaver,  Citizen  editor, 
wrote  a  letter  to  Police  Chief 
Hacker  objecting  to  the  arrest, 
saying: 

“This  was  a  serious  invasion  of 
the  personal  rights  of  our  men  and 
freedom  of  the  press.  The  Citizen 
men  had  done  nothing  to  warrant 
their  being  taken  into  custody, 
they  were  merely  doing  their  duty. 
Possibly  the  officers  acted  impul¬ 
sively,  on  the  other  hand  they 
may  have  been  following  instruc¬ 
tions  of  their  superiors,  or  im¬ 
properly  trying  to  shield  the  or¬ 
ganizers.  You  are  in  a  better 
position  than  I  to  judge  that  since 
this  was  a  momentary  and  iso¬ 
lated  instance. 

“We  do  not  desire  to  make  an 
issue  of  it.  However  I  would  like 
to  have  your  assurance  that  it  is 


not  the  policy  of  your  city  to  in¬ 
terfere  with  newspapermen  doing 
their  duty  in  a  proper  manner. 
Such  a  policy  would  be  a  serious 
violation  of  individual  and  press 
freedom  and  would  have  to  be 
opposed." 

It  Must  Have 
Been  'Harvey' 

Springfield.  111.— Even  the  city 
boys  from  the  Chicago  newspapers 
blinked  when  they  read  an  Illinois 
State  Fair  publicity  handout  about 
a  three-foot  tall  rabbit. 

It  seemed  like  an  awful  lot  of 
rabbit,  they  pointed  out.  even  if  it 
had  extra  long  ears.  .Moreover, 
none  of  them  could  recall  seeing 
the  big  bunny  while  touring  the 
poultry  and  rabbit  building. 

However,  they  conceded,  it 
might  have  been  put  in  a  special 
cage  with  an  armed  guard  to  keep 
if  from  hopping  out  and  biting  the 
sightseers.  A  rabbit  three  feet  tall 
probably  had  extra  large  teeth. 

Then  the  speculation  arose  as  to 
whether  the  rabbit  had  been  meas¬ 
ured  standing  upright  on  its  hind 
legs  or  just  sitting  erect.  It  was 
decided  that  one  could  stretch  a 
rabbit  several  extra  inches  by 
holding  it  upright  and  pulling 
gently,  although  one  reporter  in¬ 
sisted  that  such  a  method  of  meas¬ 
uring  state  fair  entries  would  be 
highly  unethical. 

Cows  Next? 

Next  thing  you  knew,  he  said, 
they  would  be  hoisting  cows  up  on 
their  hind  legs  and  bragging  about 
having  the  tallest  cows  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  all  of  which  would  be  strictly 
unfair  to  poultry  owners  who 
probably  couldn't  add  more  than 
an  inch  or  two  by  setting  their 
chickens  up  on  their  tailfeathers 

But  upright  or  sitting  down, 
three  feet  was  pretty  tall  for  a 
rabbit,  so  they  carried  their  prob¬ 
lem  to  the  publicity  office. 

A  startled  official  studied  the 
handout  carefully,  then  repaired  to 
an  inner  sanctum  for  a  conference 
with  another  startled  official,  after 
which  an  announcement  was 
made  that  the  rabbit  was  actually 
three  feet  long — not  tall. 

The  reporters  sent  back  their 
own  announcement  that  they  had 
decided  not  to  use  the  item.  Ob¬ 
viously,  they  said,  the  man  who 
wrote  it  had  been  lying  down  when 
he  saw  the  rabbit,  “and  we  can’t 
use  items  from  an  irresponiible 
source  like  that.” 

Reporters  Call  Firemen — 
'Come  on  a  My  House' 

Portland,  Ore.  —  Journal  re¬ 
porters  “hopping”  the  fire  alarm 


Editor  and  Pastor 
Exchange  Jobs 

SvRACLSE.  N.  Y. — .‘\  novel  ex¬ 
change  of  duties  between  a  news¬ 
paperman  and  a  pastor  will  take 
place  .Aug.  26. 

Richard  H.  .Amberg,  general 
manager  of  the  Fost-Stundard, 
will  give  the  .sermon  at  morning 
services  in  Delaware  Street  Bap¬ 
tist  Church. 

.As  his  part  of  the  exchange,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Calvin  M.  Thompson, 
Jr.,  pastor,  will  write  the  lead 
editorial  for  the  Sunday  Post- 
Standard. 

Topic  of  .Mr.  .Amber's  .sermon 
will  be  "The  Task  of  the  Church 
Today.” 


bells  got  a  big  surprise  the  other 
day. 

One  of  them  c.Jled  the  central 
alarm  system  headquarters  after 
the  newsrtxvm  signal  bell  tapped 
crazily. 

"Where's  the  fire?”  he  asked. 

“It's  on  your  own  roof,  boy.” 
the  voice  on  the  other  end  an¬ 
swered. 

.And  it  was.  Sparks  from  a 
welder's  acetylene  torch  set  off  a 
small  fire  in  a  flue  which  leads  out 
from  the  stereotyping  department's 
metal  pots.  It  was  being  repaired 
at  the  time. 

Damage,  said  Journal  Business 
Manager  Gordon  F.  l.aw.  was 
“nominal.” 

Forgot  Your  Purse.  Lady! 

Taunton,  Mass.  —  Police  Re¬ 
porter  Charles  J.  Hoye  of  the 
Taunton  Gazette  intercepted  a 
woman  for  the  police  and  made 
his  own  story. 

Howe  saw  a  police  message  ask¬ 
ing  Taunton  police  to  watch  for  a 
New  York  automobile  driven  by 
Mrs.  H.  M.  Sullivan  of  Bay  Shore, 
N.  Y.  Mrs.  Sullivan  and  her 
family  had  spent  the  night  at  a 
roadside  cabin  and  had  left  be¬ 
hind  a  purse  containing  $122. 

The  cabin  owner  wanted  to  re¬ 
turn  the  money.  Reporter  Howe 
spotted  the  car  moving  slowly  in 
traffic  and  halted  the  driver.  A 
quarter  of  an  hour  later  a  thank¬ 
ful  Mrs.  Sullivan  reclaimed  her 
purse. 

N.  Y.  J-A,  News  ANG 
Units  Asks  15%  Hike 


Rep.  Vail  Backs 
Bill  to  Split 
ANG  from  CIO 


Washington  —  Reiterating  his 
plea  for  legislation  to  force  repa¬ 
ration  of  .American  Newspaper 
Guild  from  CIO  affiliation.  Rep. 
Richard  Vail  of  Chicago,  has 
submitted  a  bill  of  particulars  to 
his  House  colleagues  which,  he 
contends,  shows  that  "CIO  radi¬ 
cals"  are  attempting  to  control  the 
press  through  their  ANG  affiliate. 

Vail  charged:  “Even  the  most 
unenlightened  can  readily  grasp 
the  significance  of  control  of  the 
press  by  domination  under  union 
rules  of  its  reportorial  and  edi¬ 
torial  staffs  by  an  organization 
such  as  the  CIO  which  departs  as 
far  from  American  principles  of 
equity  and  justice  in  its  program 
for  industrial  and  political  demor- 
aliz:ition  as  would  a  raiding  group 
from  Mars  or  Moscow.” 

Introduces  Bill 


The  congressman  seeks  passage 
a  biiriH.  R.  2516)  which 
>uld  exclude  from  the  provisions 
NLRA  any  labor  organization 
lose  membership  includes  cer- 
n  employes  of  newspapers  and 
riodicals.  which  is  affiliated  with 
national  labor  organization. 
Under  such  an  enactment  the 
embership  of  ANG  in  CIO  would 
prive  it  of  the  services  of  the 
ational  Labor  Relations  Board. 
-1  venture  to  say,”  eommejited 
e  Illinois  congressman,  that 
w  .Americans  are  aware  that  the 
:ws  items,  the  editorials,  tn  the 
ilumns  they  read  in  their  favor- 
;  newspaper 

ritten  by  members  of  the  Ciu. 

Reads  Guild  Manual 
Vail  read  from  the  Manual  of 
NG.  Sec.  17.  Art.  VH: 

“Locals  shall  do  all  m  tha 
>wcr  to  strengthen  the  laror 
ovement  in  their  respective 

And  he  asked:  “Can  “ 

live  that  we  cannot  ‘"‘erpret 
,at  article  to  mean  that  Guild 
embers  are  policy 
nd  favorable  Tn 

I  CIO  interests,  and  that  CIO  i 

rests,  and  CIO-recommended  p^ 

e"'*''!:'?.;,-.,  corw 


Proposals  for  15%  increases  in 
both  general  wages  and  minimums 
have  been  made  by  ANG  nego¬ 
tiating  committees  to  the  man¬ 
agements  of  the  S’ew  York  Joiir- 
nal-American  and  the  Neu-  York 
Daily  News.  The  demands  were 
made  under  wage  reopening  terms 
of  their  present  contracts  which 
have  about  a  year  to  run. 

In  addition,  the  J-A  guild  unit 
has  asked  for  improvements  in 
overtime  and  hours  clauses.  Nego¬ 
tiations  at  the  News  have  been 
adjourned  by  mutual  agreement 
until  September  because  of  vaca¬ 
tion  schedules. 


Four ‘Fold 

Aunt  Jemima  Pancakes,  L^ 
Cabin  Syrup,  Swift's  Preiniu 
Bacon,  and  coffee  will  be 
in  October  advertising  as^  « 
‘•Real  American  Breakfast, 
cording  to  the  Pan-American  Co  - 

fee  Bureau.  The  bureau  c'aims  U 
will  be  the  biggest  sales  J^ive  e 
to  hit  the  supplements.  mag««>« 
TV  or  point-of-purchase.  Amen 
can  Weekly,  Parade,  and  Th 
W,ek  it,  83  newspaper,  wtW 


I 
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f  NOW  WHtN  r 
you  OIT  TO  ^ 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 

^  ANDRU... 


SURE,  I'LL  BE  THERE' 

Mcrgeii,  Miami  (  Kla. )  .V 


TOO  BIG  FOR  THE  DOOR 


FAMILIAR  MOSCOW  TOOL 

hr.nifl.  /V»»n‘(j  <111. 1  Jt 


New  Bagasse  Test 
Makes  Good  Newsprint 


loard.  Dc  l.a  Roza  has  predicted  ^lr©Clt  Northern 
hat  Cuba  alone  can  turn  out  2.-  n  •  n  •  <cin 

i(M).(K)()  to  2.500.000  tons  of  all  ncxises  Frice  $1U 
grades  of  paper  from  the  ba-  Customers  of  Great  Northern 

:asse  produced  by  its  sugar  mills.  Paper  Company,  largest  U.  S. 
Worked  l.onc  on  Process  newsprint  producer,  have  been  ad- 

De  La  Roza  has  worked  on  his  ‘^at  their  price  will  go  up 

process  for  many  years.  A  mem-  Sept.  I.  This  will 

>er  of  an  old  Cuban  sugar  fam-  Great  Northerns  price  SI  15 

ly  and  a  graduate  engineer  from  delivered  in  New  York. 

Cornell  University,  he  built  a  Canadian  mills  went  up  $10  to 

■  mall  bagasse  pulp  mill  in  Cuba  $llb  on  -Inly  1.  Up  to  now  in 

in  1927.  Depression  conditions  y-  S.,  Crown  Zellerbach  went  up 
.md  lack  of  chemical  recovery  'o  SI  16  on  Aug.  1  and  Coosa 
equipment  and  paper  machineu'  "'Snt  up  $5  to  SI  1 1  the  same 

made  it  impossible  to  operate  the  stated  it  would  raise  the 

mill  successfully,  and  interest  P'lve  another  $5  when  OPS  au- 
lagged  in  the  process  until  after  thority  is  obtained.  Inland  Em- 
World  War  II.  World  shortages  of  Pde  Paper  Co.  in  Washington 
paper  fibers  have  now  revived  in-  State  went  up  $10  to  SI  16  on 
terest  in  many  kinds  of  fibers  Aug.  15.  ^ 

other  than  wood.  Great  Northern  s  six  month  s  fi- 

.  nancial  statement  for  June  30  re- 
He  says  he  hopes  o  bu,  d  Uvo  $2,569,455, 

other  newsprint  plants  besides  the  P  ^  compared 

one  in  Fonda  adding  that  pro-  ei 

,  with  $1,732,335,  or  $1.74  a  share 

duction  of  newsprint  and  cellu¬ 
lose  could  mean  a  $400,000,000-  “  “8°’  , 

a-year  business  for  Cuba  if  they  _  ,  _  , 

are  manufactured  on  a  large  scale.  IntsmCTliOnal  rOp©!  S 
The  Forest  Products  Laboratory  Sales  Up#  Profit  DoWll 
told  Editor  &  Publisher  this  ba-  International  Paper  Co.  and  its 
gasse  test  differed  from  that  con-  subsidiaries  last  week  reported 
ducted  last  year  in  Holyoke,  that  for  the  first  six  months  of 
Mass.,  and  reported  in  E&P.  Feb.  this  y^ar  net  sales  increased  to 
4.  1950,  page  24,  and  Feb.  11,  $313,706,916  from  $230,975,424 
page  26.  for  the  same  period  in  1950. 

■  Profits,  however,  dipped  to  $31,- 

_  ,  _  572,776  from  $31,846,713  earned 

3  Editors  Are  the  first  six  months  of  last  year. 

Named  in  Waco  The  report,  issued  by  John  H.t 

_  .  .  .  Hinman,  president,  shows  earnings 

Tex.  Appointment  of  Ihe  common  stock  amounted 
Harry  Provence  as  editor  and  Sam  53  50  ^  ^hare,  against  $3.53  a 
Wood  as  executive  editor  of  the  common  share  in  1950. 

Waco  News  Tribune  and  Times  International’s  board  of  direc- 
Herald  was  announced  by  Harlon  declared  regular  quarterly 

Fentress,  president  of  Newspapers,  dividends  of  $1.00  per  share  on 

the  cumulative  $4.00  preferred 
The  publisher  also  announced  stock  and  75c  per  share  on  the 
selection  of  Murray  Neal  as  city  common.  Both  dividends  are 
editor  of  the  two  newspapers.  payable  Sept.  24. 


Madison,  Wis. — Sugar  cane  ba-  slightly  lower  than  the  standard, 
gasse.  the  fibrous  material  left  These  differences,  however,  are 
after  the  juice  is  extracted,  offers  small  and  it  is  indicated  that  with 
distinct  promise  as  a  raw  mate-  minor  adjustments  the  standard 
rial  for  the  manufacture  of  paper  physical  properties  of  newsprint 
of  newsprint  quality.  could  be  attained.” 

That  was  the  verdict  of  the  Pulping  tests  by  the  De  la  Roza 
U.  S.  Forest  Products  Laboratory  process,  Chidester's  letter  stated, 
officials  here  .Aug.  16  after  ba-  indicated  good  possibilities  of  con- 
gasse  pulp  had  been  successfully  trolling  the  yield,  strength  and 
made  into  paper  closely  resem-  chemical  composition  of  the  pulp 
bling  standard  wood-pulp  news-  for  various  use  requirements, 
print  in  quality.  The  tests  were  Critical  Defense  Material 
made  at  the  government-owned  La  Roza  Corp.  coop- 

totory  in  cooperation  'v>th  the  ^^ated  in  the  tests  at  the  labora- 
^  U  Roza  Corp.  of  New  operated  by  the 

York  City  usang  pulp  made  in  ac-  Service  of  the  U.  S.  De- 

cordance  with  a  process  invented  .^^^nt  of  Agriculture,  to  get 
by  oaqin  De  La  Roza.  Sr.,  presi-  j^^^nical  data  on  which  to  base 
dent  of  the  firm.  ^ 

Plan  Florida  Mill  tion  Administration  for  a  certifi- 

De  la  Roza  has  plans  to  build  cate  of  necessity  for  the  Florida 
a  $15,000,000  paper  mill  for  the  mill.  Newsprint  is  recognized  by 
United  Bagasse  Cellulose  Corp.  at  DPA  as  a  critical  defense  ma- 
Clewiston.  Fla.,  where  the  United  terial. 

States  Sugar  Corp.  has  a  cane  Representatives  of  a  Havana, 
sugar  mill.  The  paper  mill  would  Cuba,  bank  observed  the  te.sts. 
process  45,000  tons  of  bagasse  They  are  Dr.  Emiliano  Ramos 
annually  produced  by  the  sugar  and  Dr.  Mario  Filippi. 
mill  into  newsprint-type  paper.  He  The  De  La  Roza  pulping  proc- 
said  it  would  cost  no  more  than  ess  is  based,  its  inventor  ex¬ 
regular  newsprint.  plained,  on  the  extraction  of  resid- 

In  a  letter  to  De  La  Roza,  G.  ual  sugar  contained  in  bagasse  pith 
H.  Chidester,  chief  of  fthe  Labo-  cells  before  the  bagasse  is  pulped, 
ratory’s  Division  of  Pulp  and  In  this  respect  it  differs  from 
Paper,  stated:  other  processes,  which  require  re- 

“The  paper  made  in  this  trial  moval  of  the  pith  before  pulping 
had  physical  properties  approach-  the  remainder  of  the  fibers.  Pith 
ing  closely  those  of  standard  cells  comprise  about  40  per  cent  of 
newsprint  The  strength  properties  all  fibers  in  bagasse.  De  La  Roza 
of  the  paper  were  considerably  contends  that,  once  residual  sugar 
higher  than  the  standard  and  the  is  removed,  the  pith  cells  improve 
sheet  was  much  whiter.  A  con-  the  quality  of  the  paper, 
siderable  amount  of  filler  was  used  Bagasse  is  now  us^  to  make 
but  the  opacity  of  the  sheet  was  structural  and  insulating  fiber- 
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THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 

ACB  Reports  Linage 
On  8  Product  Groups 


By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 

Ai)vi  RTisiNG  Checking  Bureau, 
Inc..  Chicago,  recently  issued  re¬ 
ports  on  newspaper  advertising  of 
eight  product  classifications:  bras 
and  foundation  garmenits;  blankets: 
sheets  and  pillow-  cases;  swim  suits; 
watches,  cigaret  lighters;  leather 
goods,  and  electric  appliances. 

the  ads  checked,  the  Bureau 
pointed  out.  appeared  the  first  si.\ 
months  of  19.'’ 1  in  1.7.‘’0  dailies 
published  in  1,-^9.^  U.  S.  cities  and 
towns.  Some  of  the  reports  cover 
all  newspapers:  others  cover  a 
specified  number  of  key  cities. 

Total  linage  for  bras  and  foun¬ 
dation  garments,  the  report  states, 
was  just  short  of  1  .t, 000,001)  lines, 
up  almost  7^r  over  the  same  pe¬ 
riod  last  year.  The  same  brand 
led  in  the  amount  of  advertising; 
was  accorded  about  one-sixth  of 
total  foundation  garment  advertis¬ 
ing  and  about  one-fifth  of  total 
bra  advertising.  .Average  size  of 
ads  used  by  all  brands  ran  240 
lines. 

Blankets  Ck-t  Big  Play 

lune  advertising  on  woolen  blan¬ 
kets  totaled  almost  one-third  of 
all  advertising  done  in  the  first 
six  months  of  this  year,  and 
brought  the  total  linage  close  to 
200  standard-size  newspaper  pages 
for  the  period.  I  hese  findings,  the 
Bureau  notes,  cover  all  daily  and 
Sunday  newspapers  in  all  1,393 
cities. 

During  May-June,  the  Bureau 
analyzed  3. .''40  newspaper  ads  on 
sheets  and  pillow  cases  bearing 
leading  brand  names:  found  that 
.797^  of  this  linage  was  devoted 
to  “128  thread  count"  merchan¬ 
dise;  24%  to  “140  thread  count”; 
;ind  37%  to  “180  thread  count.” 

In  the  94-day  period  between  the 
opening  of  business  April  1  and 
the  close  of  business  July  3.  mer¬ 
chants  in  cities  of  50,000  popula¬ 
tion  and  over  ran  a  total  of  1,533 
standard-size  newspaper  pages  on 
swim  suits  made  by  seven  top 
manufacturers.  Of  this  total,  about 
80%  was  devoted  to  women's 
suits. 

atch  Ads  I  nehanged 

.Advertising  on  watches  was  tab¬ 
ulated  by  the  ACB  in  all  daily  and 
Sunday  papers  in  cities  of  50,000 
^population  and  over,  and  covers 
seven  leading  brands  of  watches. 
Linage  in  1951  was  almost  identi¬ 
cal  with  last  year’s  six-months 
linage. 

Turning  to  its  report  on  cigaret 
lighter  linage,  the  ACB  said  its 
tabulations  on  this  classification 
were  made  in  all  daily  and  Sunday 
papers  in  cities  of  50,000  poplation 
and  up,  and  that  separate  totals 
were  kept  on  30  leading  brand 


names  with  an  additional  classi¬ 
fication  of  "all  others.” 

Four  leading  brand  names  of 
cigaret  lighters  accounted  for  57% 
of  all  advertising  that  appeared  in 
the  first  six  months  of  1951.  Some 
23%  of  all  lighter  ads  were  de¬ 
voted  to  miscellaneous  brand 
names  and  private  label  lighters; 
the  remaining  20%  was  divided 
among  2b  brand  names. 

I.eather  Goods 

Research  on  ad  linage  of  leather 
goods  (billfolds,  key  cases,  etc.) 
covered  all  daily  and  Sunday  pa¬ 
pers  in  all  cities,  with  tabulation 
being  made  of  eight  top  brand 
names.  One  brand,  the  Bureau 
reported,  had  43 of  the  total 
linage  in  the  field.  A  total  of  210 
standard-size  pages  had  appeared 
up  to  June  30  with  the  average  ad 
size  running  around  75  lines. 

.Advertising  on  mechanical  re¬ 
frigerators  was  off  8.7%  and  freez¬ 
ers  were  off  34%  in  110  cities 
checked.  Washing  machine  linages 
were  565.382  inches  as  compared 
with  720,500  inches  in  1950  in  81 
cities  tabulated.  In  68  cities  there 
appeared  193.307  inches  of  electric 
range  advertising,  while  clothes 
drvers  used  49,(>47  inches  in 
dailies  in  71  cities. 

■ 

Movies  Plan  Biggest 
Newspaper  Promotion 

The  greatest  advertising  effort 
ever  launched  in  newspapers  by 
the  motion  picture  industry  will 
break  Oct.  I  with  large  space  in¬ 
sertions  in  1,753  newspapers  in 
1.410  cities. 

The  ads,  sponsored  by  the  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Motion  Picture  Organiza¬ 
tions.  will  feature  the  theme. 
“Movietime  U.S.,A.  — celebrating 
the  50th  anniversary  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  motion  picture  theater.” 

The  campaign,  initially  sold 
through  the  efforts  of  the  Bureau 
of  Advertising.  .ANP.A.  m  keen 
competition  with  other  media,  will 
run  in  newspapers  exclusively, 
with  exhibitors  backing  it  up  with 
local  support. 

■ 

Frozen  Malteds  Coining 

Boston — W.  R.  Bowden,  execu¬ 
tive  vicepresident  of  Horlicks 
Corp..  arrived  here  from  Racine. 
Wis..  this  week  to  press-preview 
an  advertising  and  merchandising 
program  for  Horlicks  Minit  Malt, 
a  new  frozen  food  product  soon  to 
be  marketed  in  New  England.  Mr. 
Bowden  said  it  will  be  distributed 
by  Minute  Maid  Distributing 
Corp..  Watertown.  Mass. 


you 
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Jones  Returns 
To  Agency  and 
Beheads  Staff 

When  Duane  Jones,  who  re¬ 
signed  July  9  as  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  Duane  Jones  Co., 
New  York  City,  to  undertake  a 
European  business  survey,  sudden¬ 
ly  called  off  his  trip  last  week  at 
the  request  of  clients,  he  returned 
to  his  agency  and  proceeded  to  fire 
five  of  his  top-ranking  executives. 

According  to  Mr.  Jone.s.  Robert 
Hayes,  formerly  president  of  the 
agency;  Lawrence  Hubbard,  vice- 
president  and  director  of  research; 
Robert  Hughes,  copy  chief;  and  as¬ 
sistant  account  c.xecutives  Joseph 
Beck  and  Philip  Brooks  were  dis¬ 
charged  as  agency  employes  as  the 
sequel  to  an  ultimatum  served 
without  warning  on  him  to  sell  the 
agency  at  an  absurdly  low  price, 
on  the  eve  of  his  proposed  trip  to 
Europe. 

Sell  ‘Or  E^lsc' 

“This  ultimatum.”  declared  Mr. 
Jones,  "was  made  by  a  group  of 
the  agency's  most  trusted  officers 
and  employes,  who  threatened  to 
resign  unless  it  was  carried  out. 
demanded  that  1  sell  them  my  busi¬ 
ness  on  their  terms  within  48  hours 
‘or  else’.” 

Included  among  the  officers,  di¬ 
rectors  and  employes  who  deliv¬ 
ered  the  ultimatum  were  Hayes, 
Paul  Werner,  vicepresident  and  di¬ 
rector;  Joseph  Scheideler,  vicepres¬ 
ident  and  director;  Don  Gill,  vice- 
president;  Hubbard,  Hughes. 
Brooks  and  Beck. 

Following  his  mass  beheadings, 
Mr.  Jones  early  this  week  an¬ 
nounced  a  new  agency  board  line¬ 
up  including  Philip^  Genther  and 
Eugene  Hulshizer,  previously  ac¬ 
count  executives;  Gerry  Martin,  di¬ 
rector  of  TV,  and  Lawrence  J. 
Leaman,  treasurer. 

Mr.  Jones  plans  not  only  to  re- 
iContiniied  on  page  53) 


AFA  Announces 
Drive  to  Sell 
Value  of  Ads 

The  sixth  year  of  the  .Advertis¬ 
ing  Federation  of  America’s  cam¬ 
paign  for  Public  Understanding  of 
Advertising  got  underway  this 
week  through  the  combined  efforts 
of  the  nation’s  newspapers,  radio, 
magazines,  outdoor  and  transpor¬ 
tation  advertising  industries. 

Theme  for  the  1951-52  cam¬ 
paign  is  “Advertising  Gives  You 
More  Value  for  Your  Money.” 
Objectives  of  the  program,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Ralph  Smith,  chairman  of 
the  campaign  committee  and  pres¬ 
ident  of  Sullivan.  Stauffer,  Colwell 
&  Bayles,  Inc.,  arc  “to  clear  up  the 
misconceptions  found  prevalent  in 
consumers’  thinking  by  the  AFA- 
MacFadden  Wage-Earners  Survey 
earlier  this  year  ( E&P,  Mar.  24. 
page  15). 

“We  want  the  public  to 
know.”  Mr.  Smith  said,  "that  ad¬ 
vertising  is  helping  even  inflated 
dollars  go  further,  and  that  any 
threat  to  tax  or  prohibit  adver¬ 
tising  directly  threatens  the  con¬ 
sumer’s  pocketlsook.” 

Mats  for  newspapers,  magazines 
and  house  org.ms  include  a  scries 
of  12  sep;irate  illustrated  ads  (see 
cut).  Two  different  types  of  cam¬ 
paign  messages  arc  presented  this 
year  for  change  of  pace.  Radio 
transcriptions  arc  presented  in  dia¬ 
logue  by  male  and  female  an¬ 
nouncers  who  explain  how  adver¬ 
tising  helps  consumers.  There  is 
no  mention  of  AF.A  in  any  of  the 
ads  or  transcriptions. 

The  AF.A’s  program  to  “adver¬ 
tise  advertising”  reached  an  esti¬ 
mated  75.()()(),00()  persons  through 
the  third  biennial  campaign  m 
1949-50  and  is  expected  to  top 
that  figure  with  the  current  pro¬ 
motion.  ,A  compilation  of  the 
third  campaign  shows  the  follow¬ 
ing  were  used:  More  than  7,500 
2()l)-linc  new^paper  mats,  more 
than  8,100  transcriptions  by  900 
radio  stations,  some  75.0(K)  car- 
cards.  and  better  than  1.000  out- 
dixir  posters. 

Commenting  on  the  1951-52 
campaign,  William  A.  Greene,  as¬ 
sistant  director.  Bureau  of  .Adver¬ 
tising.  .ANP.A.  said:  “.At  this  time 
it  is  particularly  important  to  make 
the  consumer  aware  of  the  fact 
that  advertising  helps  him  get 
more  value  for  his  money.  .  .  . 
The  more  we  can  circulate  such 
facts,  the  more  the  public  in  gen¬ 
eral.  and  the  legislators  too.  wiM 
understand  what  advertising  is . . ." 

,A  nation-wide  direct  mail  cam¬ 
paign.  to  begin  ,Aug.  30,  will  in¬ 
form  all  media  on  costs  and  meth¬ 
ods  of  securing  the  .AFA  material. 


Allstate  Appoints 

Chicago  —  Allstate  Insurance 
Company,  automobile  insurance 
subsidiary  of  Sears.  Roebuck  and 
Co.,  has  announced  appointment 
of  Christiansen  Advertising  Agen¬ 
cy.  Chicago. 
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CLEVELAND  2-IN7  MARKET 
COVERAGE  AT  ONE  LOW  COST 


. . .  and  nearly  four  billion  dollars  in  effective  buying 
income, ,  .yours  in  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 


One  great  metropolitan  family  newspaper— the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer— gives 
advertisers  LOCAL  coverage  of  the  rich  Cleveland  market  area  (Greater  Cleveland 

plus  the  26*  adjacent  counties).  Here,  effective  buying  income  reaches  nearly  four  billion 
dollars,  with  almost  two  and  a  half  billion  in  annual  retail 
sales  alone.  Yes,  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  belongs  on  your  list! 


The  Plain  Dealer’s  Market 
Survey  Department  can  assist  you  in 
checking  your  merchandising  coverage 
with  current  market  data  for  Cleve¬ 
land.  K'rite  for  information. 


Total  Retail  Sales  .  .  . 

Food  Sales . 

Gen.  Merchandise  Sales 

Drug  Sales . 

Furn.,  Hsld.,  Radio  Sales 
Eff.  Buying  Income  .  . 

*  Akron,  Canton,  Youngstown  not  included 


(Cleveland) 
Cuyahoga  Cy. 

$1,389,093,000 

344,023,000 

256,335,000 

39,922,000 

70,099,000 

2,372,846,000 


26  Adjacent 
County  Area* 

$1,016,538,000 

258,111,000 

90,493,000 

20,972,000 

44,938,000 

1,602,861,000 


Figures— Sales  Management  Survey,  May,  1950 


CLEVELAND 

PLAIN  DEALER 


Cleveland's  Home  Newspaper 

Creamer  &  Woodward,  Ine.,  New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles 

A.  S.  Grant,  Atlanta 
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‘Baiting’  Ads  Draw 
Chicago  BBB  Fire 

Chicago — ^There  has  been  a  pro-  dealers  led  the  parade  of  offenders 
nounced  tendency  of  flagrant  earlier  this  year,  he  said,  but  in 
“baiting”  and  other  objectionable  recent  weeks  used  car  dealers  have 
practices  by  certain  advertisers  in  been  found  to  be  engaging  in  prac- 
the  field  of  appliances,  television  tices  in  direct  violation  of  the  Bu- 
sets  and  used  cars,  according  to  reau’s  standards  for  classified  au- 
the  Chicago  Better  Business  Bu-  tomobile  advertising, 
reau.  So  pronounced  and  prevalent 

Overstocked  inventories  were  have  been  the  violators  of  good 
cited  as  the  most  likely  reason  for  advertising  practice  among  sewing 
some  retailers  to  do  things  they  machine  and  vacuum  cleaner  deal- 
would  normally  shun,  A.  B.  John-  ers,  both  in  Chicago  and  else- 
ston,  assistant  general  manager  of  where  that  Better  Business  Bureaus 
the  Chicago  BBB,  told  E&P  in  across  the  country  are  working  on 
discussing  the  policy  of  the  Bu-  a  program  to  call  to  the  public’s 
reau  in  correcting  such  abuses  in  attention  such  widespread  baiting 
local  advertising  media.  practices. 

TV  and  electrical  appliance  “We  recognize  the  value  of 


“This  is  easy,  I  tarry  a  market  of  2V2  million  people 
ivery  time  I  advertise  in  the  Des  Moines  Sunday  Register.” 

There’s  a  sales  honeymoon  waiting  for  you  when  you  say 
"Yes”  to  the  one  thorough  way  of  covering  the  big,  blissful 
Iowa  market. 

It’s  214  million  people  strong  where  family  spending  tops 
a  cool  $5  billion  per  year.  Market-wise,  Iowa  is  doubly 
desirable;  urban  buying  exceeds  Boston,  Cleveland,  San 
Francisco  and  other  big  cities;  farm  buying  is  consistently 
at  the  head  of  the  list. 

You  round  up  this  entire  market — the  whole  state — 
through  the  Des  Moines  Sunday  Register.  Family  coverage 
in  79  of  the  99  counties  ranges  from  50%  to  saturation,  and 
is  at  least  2 1%  in  the  few  others.  That's  2  out  of  3  of  all  Iowa 
family  homes!  Milline  rate  $1.76. 

fHE  Des  Moines  Registerand Tribune 
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trading  up,”  explained  Mr.  John¬ 
ston.  “We  have  no  objection  to 
intelligent  trading  up,  so  long  as 
nothing  is  said  against  advertised 
goods  by  the  dealers  and  salesmen 
to  prospective  customers  attracted 
by  such  ads.  We  want  the  public 
to  believe  that  anything  advertised 
is  in  a  reasonable  saleable  condi¬ 
tion. 

Baiting  Is  Destructive 
“Baiting,  while  many  times  not 
recognized  by  the  customer,  is 
more  harmful  to  everyone  using 
advertising  than  mere  mistakes, 
because  such  practice  makes  the 
reader  suspicious  and  destroys  his 
confidence  in  advertised  offers.” 

He  pointed  out  the  Bureau  bans 
as  misleading  use  of  copy  which 
pictures  merchandise  of  a  size 
larger  and  hence  more  expensive, 
than  the  price  featured. 

In  used  car  copy,  cars  must  be 
identified  by  year  and  model,  nor 
can  dealers  take  liberties  with 
“Regulation  W”  covering  time  pay¬ 
ments.  Cars  advertised  for  sale 
shall  be  in  the  possession  of  deal¬ 
er,  owner  or  advertiser,  as  adver¬ 
tised  and  at  address  given  in  copy 
upon  appearance  of  the  ad  and 
willingly  sold  at  the  advertised 
price  and  terms. 

“Bait  copy  is  the  biggest  prob¬ 
lem  in  used  car  advertising,”  said 
Mr.  Johnston.  “We  became  aware 
of  a  lot  of  cockeyed  pricing  of 
used  cars  early  in  July.  Our  shop¬ 
pers  revealed  some  particularly 
objectionable  practices.  We  have 
since  obtained  the  cooperation  of 
these  dealers  in  eliminating  such 
practices,  printing  corrections  and 
pledging  to  the  Bureau  that  such 
baiting  will  be  discontinued  in  the 
future.” 

Mr.  Johnston  told  E&P  the  Bu- 
works  closely  with  local  news¬ 
papers  and  radio  stations.  In  the 
normal  trend  of  events,  the  Bu¬ 
reau,  which  is  cooperatively  sup¬ 
ported  by  Chicago  business  firms, 
works  directly  with  the  offender. 
Wherever  possible,  the  errors  are 
corrected  by  the  advertiser  upon 
having  such  mistakes  called  to  his 
attention.  Correction  space  is  paid 
for  by  the  advertiser. 

How  System  Works 
That’s  why  the  Bureau  was  set 
up  to  counter-check  and  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  correction  system  that 
makes  it  possible  to  explain  such 
errors  to  their  customers  through 
proper  and  honorable  channels. 
Such  a  system  tends  to  establish 
confidence  in  retail  advertising. 

The  Bureau’s  procedure  on  the 
correction  system  is  to  first  go  to 
the  advertiser  with  the  complaint 
or  violation.  If  corrected  immedi¬ 
ately,  the  case  is  dropped.  If  re¬ 
peated  violations  occur  the  recal¬ 
citrant  advertiser’s  practices  are 
outlined  in  a  memo  to  advertising 
media. 

The  memo  summarizes  what 
was  advertised  and  what  was 
found  to  be  offered  to  a  Bureau 
shopper.  The  firm’s  previous  rec¬ 
ord  is  cited,  if  such  practices  have 
been  noted  before.  It  is  customary 
then  for  the  newspaper  (or  radio 


Shopping  Guide 
Quits— Cites  Costs 

Lincoln,  Neb.— Indefinite  sus¬ 
pension  of  the  Lincoln  Shopping 
Guide  on  Sept.  1  because  of  in- 
creasing  costs  and  contract  difficul- 
ties  has  been  announced  by  pub¬ 
lisher  W.  E.  Martin  in  a  letter 
last  week  to  customer  advertisers. 

Since  its  founding  18  years  agoj 
the  Shopping  Guide  has  been  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Shopping  Guide,  Inc. 
and  has  been  printed  under  con¬ 
tract  continuously  by  the  McKel- 
vie  Publishing  Co.,  publisher  of 
the  Nebraska  Farmer. 

station)  to  inform  the  offending 
advertiser  that  his  advertising  is 
not  in  the  public  interest.  Further 
advertising  is  usually  not  accepted 
by  the  newspapers  or  other  media 
until  the  advertiser  has  corrected 
his  practices  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Bureau. 

The  Bureau  generally  requires  a 
printed  correction  (or  oral  if  a 
radio  account)  and  obtains  signed 
stipulations  from  the  advertiser 
not  to  engage  in  further  objection¬ 
able  practices.  These  stipulations 
are  drawn  up  in  line  with  Bureau 
standards  and  specifically  cover 
the  objectionable  features.  When 
such  conditions  are  met,  the  Bu¬ 
reau,  in  turn,  notifies  the  media 
that  the  offender  should  again  be 
accepted  as  an  advertiser. 

■ 

Sunpapers  to  Be 
J-School  Laboratory 

Baltimore — A  series  of  lectures 
by  Neil  H.  Swanson,  executive  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Sunpapers  and  a  “labora¬ 
tory”  in  the  newsrooms  of  the 
three  Sunpapers  will  be  included 
in  the  fall  courses  of  journalism 
majors  at  the  University  of  Mary¬ 
land. 

Dr.  H.  C.  Byrd,  president  of  the 
university  has  announced  that  nine 
talks  by  Mr.  Swanson  on  “News¬ 
paper  Making”  will  be  a  part  of 
the  course  in  “Newsroom  Prob¬ 
lems,”  conducted  by  Prof.  Alfred 
Crowell,  head  of  the  department 
of  journalism. 

In  the  “laboratory”  each  student 
enrolled  in  the  News  Editing  class 
will  spend  one  evening  a  week  on 
the  copy  desk  of  the  Sun.  Two  se¬ 
niors  will  cover  campus  activities 
at  the  university  for  the  Sunpapers. 

The  laboratory  class  follows  a 
similar  experiment  this  spring  when 
seniors  produced  the  front  page  of  , 
the  Evening  Sun’s  family  section. 

Also  paired  with  reporters,  copy- 
readers  and  editors,  they  observed  } 
the  detailed  functioning  of  a  news¬ 
paper.  This  project  will  be  repeat¬ 
ed  three  times  next  year.  Dr.  Byrd 
said. 

■ 

Stove  'Round-Up' 

Eight  hundred  gas  utility  com¬ 
panies  and  40,000  gas  appliance 
dealers  have  set  aside  $1,500,000 
for  newspaper  advertising  to  supj 
port  “The  Old  Stove  Round-Up” 
Sept.  3-Nov.  30. 
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To  business  people  ond  customers 


alike  in  suburban  communities, 


THE  INQUIRER  is  on  absolute  "must.' 


Nlout  in  its  \ 

Consecutive  Year  of  Total  ) 
Advertising  Leadership  ^ 
in  Philadelphia  U 


A  leader  in  Philadelphia’s  progress  is  its  great 
textiles  industry. . .  still  growing,  like  the  market 
itself . . .  still  contributing  to  prosperity  here. 


JInpirer 

i*kiladetphia  Prefers  The  Mmquirer 


Exdutiv*  Advertising  Representatives;  ROBERT  T.  DEVLIN,  JR.,  Empire  State  Bldg.,  N.Y.C.,  Longacre  5-5232;  EDWARD  J.  LYNCH  20  t 
Wocker  Drive,  Chicago,  Andover  3-6270;  GEORGE  S.  DIX,  Penobscot  Bldg.,  Detroit,  Woodward  5-7260.  West  Coast  Representative! 
FITZPATRICK  A  CHAMBERLIN,  155  Montgomery  St.,  Son  Francisco,  Garfield  1-7946  •  1127  Wilshire  Boulevard,  Los  Angeles,  Michigan  057 
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IT’S  OUTSIDE  THE  CITY  LIMITS 
WHERE  PHILADELPHIA’S 
GREATEST  GROWTH  IS  TAKING  PUCE. 

That’s  where  half  the  sales 
are  made . . .  and  half 
the  people  live.  That’s  the 
"vital  half”  of  this  fast 
expanding  market,  as 
The  inquirer  has  always 
said  and  as  the 
U. S.  Census  proves! 
The  INQUIRER'S  sphere  of 
influence  includes  the 
Outside,  and  the  City,  too! 
You  get  the  inside  track  in 
Philadelphia  when  THE  INQUIRER 
is  on  your  schedule. 


Detroit  Honors 
Eddie  Guest  on 
70th  Birthday 

Detroit — For  half  a  century 
Edgar  A.  Guest,  Detroit  Free  Press 
poet,  has  been  singing  the  praises 
of  this  city.  So, 

Aug.  20  the  city 
turned  out  thou¬ 
sands  strong  to 
sing  praises  to 
“Eddie”  on  the 
occasion  of  his 
70th  birthday. 

The  citizens  of 
Detroit  went  all- 
out  to  make  it  a 
big  day  for  Mr. 

Guest.  Among 
them  were  his  Guest 
many  readers  of  the  daily  bit  of 
verse  which  is  a  feature  of  the 
Free  Press  editorial  page.  But  he 
also  was  honored  by  citizens  large 
and  small  for  the  many  civic  en¬ 
terprises  he  has  helped  develop 
through  the  years. 

Council  Kesniution 

Part  of  this  recognition  came 
when  Mayor  Albert  E.  Cobo  of¬ 
ficially  proclaimed  Aug.  20  “Eddie 
Guest  Day.”  The  City  Council 
passed  a  resolution  honoring  Mr. 
Guest  as  the  “people’s  poet”  and 
citing  his  many  civic  contributions. 

Recognition  came,  too,  from 
members  of  the  Michigan  Legisla¬ 
ture  and  from  Gov.  G.  Mennen 
Williams  and  other  state  officials. 
And  messages  by  the  hundreds 
came  from  friends  around  the 


world,  some  personal  acquaint¬ 
ances;  others  who  knew  this  friend¬ 
ly  little  man  only  through  his 
homely  little  verses. 

Portrait  Painted 

As  a  token  of  regard,  John  S. 
Knight,  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Free  Press,  has  commissioned 
John  Coppin,  Detroit  portrait 
artist,  to  do  a  picture  of  “Eddie.” 
This  portrait  wilt  be  hung  in  the 
proposed  Community  Arts  Build¬ 
ing  at  Wayne  University  in  De¬ 
troit.  Mr.  Guest  has  been  con¬ 
ducting  the  fund  -  raising  drive 
which  will  help  pay  for  that  build¬ 
ing. 

Other  special  salutes  came  from 
the  American  Broadcasting  Co., 
from  local  Radio  Station  WJR  and 
from  the  Boys  Club,  of  which  Mr. 
Guest  has  been  a  friend  and  bene¬ 
factor  down  through  the  years. 
Many  church  and  club  groups 
joined  in  the  honors.  Mr.  Guest  has 
been  Protestant  co-chairman  of 
the  Detroit  Round  Table  of  the 
National  Conference  of  Christians 
and  Jews  since  its  beginnings. 

*Be  a  Good  Neighbor’ 

From  all  the  above  it  is  easy 
to  see  that  Eddie  Guest  has  “sold” 
himself  in  the  58  years  he  has  been 
associated  with  the  Free  Press. 
Talking  with  his  many  friends 
brings  home  the  easy  conclusion 
that  he  is,  indeed,  a  super-sales¬ 
man — not  so  much  from  the  com¬ 
mercial  aspect,  but  from  the  angle 
that  in  his  verse  and  daily  con¬ 
tacts  he  “sold”  the  idea  of  being 
the  good  neighbor. 

However  he  has  not  done  so 
bad  as  a  businessman,  either. 


Through  the  years  his  verse — he 
would  be  the  first  one  to  laugh 
if  anyone  called  it  poetry — has 
built  him  a  sizeable  fortune. 

That  has  been  accomplished 
through  the  extraordinary  feat  of 
selling  the  same  product  to  a  half 
dozen  different  markets.  First  he 
sold  it  to  the  Free  Press,  then  to 
the  syndicates  —  300  papers  used 
his  verse  at  the  peak  of  his  popu¬ 
larity — then  by  books  of  verse;  by 
using  his  homespun  philosophy  in 
talks  and  lectures;  by  radio,  and 
finally  by  television. 

His  verse  tells  about  the  doings 
of  the  little  people  in  the  little 
homes,  of  children  on  their  way  to 
school,  or  playing,  of  the  love  of 
a  closely-knit  family,  of  sympathy 
for  the  afflicted  and  the  need  for 
the  helping  hand. 

To  the  iron-hearted,  perhaps,  his 
verse  sometimes  may  sound  trivial, 
but  his  thousands  of  warm  friends 
in  all  walks  of  life  are  proof  that 
his  writings  do  reach  the  heart. 

Started  as  Office  Boy 

Mr.  Guest’s  Free  Press  history 
goes  back  to  1895,  when  he  got 
a  job  as  office  boy.  He  soon  gradu¬ 
ated  to  the  police  beat,  to  general 
reporting  and  then  on  to  the  ex¬ 
change  desk. 

It  was  in  this  latter  job  that  he 
wrote  a  column  entitled  “Blue 
Monday,”  using  his  first  verse. 
With  a  brother  he  printed  a  col¬ 
lection  of  his  “poems”  on  their 
home  press  and  managed  to  sell 
800  copies.  In  1912  his  collection 
“Just  Glad  Things”  sold  1,500 
copies.  “Breakfast  Table  Chat” 
boosted  sales  to  3,000.  Then  in 


1916  he  made  contact  with  his 
present  publisher,  Reilly  and  Lee. 

They  brought  out  his  collection 
“Heap  o’  Livin’  ”  and  it  has  raced 
through  30  editions.  Mr.  Guest 
was  well  on  his  way  along  the 
road  which  has  seen  him  turn  out 
25,000  poems. 

He  liked  to  compare  himself 
with  the  Indiana  poet,  James  Whit¬ 
comb  Riley.  “All  He  tried  to  do 
was  be  sincere  and  that  is  all  1  try 
to  do,”  said  Mr.  Guest. 

His  son,  Edgar  A.  (Bud)  Guest, 
a  former  Free  Press  staffer  but 
now  with  Station  WJR,  said:  “My 
father  has  never,  to  my  knowledge, 
referred  to  himself  as  a  poet.  He 
was  a  newspaperman.” 

■ 

Air  Force  Seeks  Ad, 
Newsmen  as  Officers 

Openings  in  the  First  Air  Force 
for  men  now  in  civil  life,  veterans 
or  non-veterans,  to  become  psycho¬ 
logical  warfare  officers  have  just 
been  announced  by  Major  Charles 
D.  Morat,  Jr.,  Director  of  Person¬ 
nel  Procurement  of  the  First  Air 
Force  Base,  Mitchel  Air  Force 
Base,  New  York. 

A  master’s  degree  in  one  of  the 
following  fields  is  a  prerequisite 
for  appointment  to  a  commission 
in  this  field;  journalism,  advertis¬ 
ing,  public  relations,  psychology, 
sociology,  anthropology,  languag¬ 
es,  history,  political  science,  eco¬ 
nomics  or  international  relations. 
Experience  in  one  or  more  of  these 
fields  is  also  required. 

Appointments  will  be  made  in 
grades  from  captain  to  lieutenant 
colonel,  depending  on  age. 
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MOST  COMPLETE  NEWS  COVERAGE  ...  ON  BOTH  SIDES  OF  THE  STREET  .  .  . 

...  of  Washington,  D.  C. — where  news  is  made  not  only  .  .  .  from  Congressional  deliberations  to  Citizens’ 
on  stately  Constitution  Avenue  and  historic  Pennsyl-  Association  meetings,  Washingtonians  turn  first  to  The 
vania  Avenue,  but  also  on  quiet  Walnut  Street  and  tree-  Star.  Result:  Star  advertisers  get  the  greatest  home- 
lined  Russell  Road — is  found  in  The  Washington  Star,  delivered  ciradation  in  the  Nation’s  Capital  .  .  . 
For  fullest  coverage  of  national  and  local  news  .  .  .  177,472  home-delivered  copies  daily,  200,808  Sunday.*" 

•  March  ABC  figures.  Of  total  circulation,  over  80%  home- delivered ;  over  95%  within  ABC  City  and  Retail  Trading  Zone, 


No  Matter  How  You  Look  at  it  •  •  • 

No.  1  in  the  Nation's  Capital 

The  Washington  Star 

Evening  and  Sunday  Morning  Editions 

THE  EVENING  STAR  BROADCASTING  COMPANY  OWNS  AND  OPERATES  STATIONS  WMAL.  WMAL-FM  AND  WMAL-TV 
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Represented  nationally  by:  O’Mara  and  Ormsbee,  Inc.,  420 
LcxinKten  Ave.,  NYC  17;  The  John  E.  Lutz  Co.,  Tribune 
Tower,  Chicaso  11.  Member:  Bureau  of  AdvcrtisinK, 
ANPA  Metropolitan  Group,  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulation. 


'NaVT  SVlftboVCfrm  brother,  the  late  Atty.  Edward 
11 CW  Bowler,  were  the  two  principal 

PllVlllcVlOr  owners  of  the  Sheboygan  Press, 

*  UmioXi”!  XXUS  along  with  Mr.  Broughton,  who 
T  rrw  26Vi%  of  the  outstanding 

'JjClVf  1  rCQIllIl^  stock  in  the  Press  Publishing  Co. 

A  Matt  Wemer,  who  succeeded  Werners,  who  owned  37%  of 
Charles  E.  Broughton  as  editor  of  stwk ^  and  acquired  Mr. 
the  Sheboygan  (Wis.)  Press  on  Broughtons  shares,  now  have  a 
Aug.  1  and  be-  majority  of  the  stock.  Other  stock- 

came  president  of  um--^ 

the  Press  Pub-  Mrs.  Werner  has 

lishing  Co  after  been  vicepresident  of  the  company, 

acquiring  president  was  secre- 

t  h  e  Broughton  tary-tre^urer. 

interests,  Guild  Strike  Background 

has  been  actively  The  Sheboygan  Guild  staged 

associated  with  and  won  a  10  hour  strike  at  the 

the  paper  since  Sheboygan  Press  April  10,  after 

July,  1946.  Broughton  had  refused  to  ratify 


;  ' 


Reach 

The... 


THROUGH  SCRANTON’S 
FIRST  NEWSPAPER 


SCRANTON,  PA. 

GEORGE  A.  McDEVin  CO..  National  Raprasantativat 
Naw  York,  Ckicaqe,  Pkiladalpltia,  Datreit 


RADIO  CTATION  WQAN— AM-FM 


\v 
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no  comment? 


OH,  YES! 


This  is  the  kind  of  man  who  gives  worth  while 
opinions  .  .  .  never  a  half-baked,  panicky  opinion 
just  for  the  sake  of  having  one.  He  makes  sure  of 
his  facts,  weighs  the  pros  and  cons  . . .  and  then 
gives  an  opinion  worth  hearing. 

He’s  a  lot  like  the  newspaper  he  reads  . . .  the 
Globe-Democrat.  The  Globe’s  editorials  are  sound, 
strong  and  clear-cut  because  they’re  based  on  fact  and 
seasoned  judgment,  never  on  half-cocked  hysteria. 

That’s  why  St.  Louisans  know  that  reading  the  Globe 
is  the  surest  way  to  keep  fully  informed  on 
everything  .  .  .  from  Gasoline  Alley  to  Wall  Street. 
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—reaches  fhe  hearf 
of  its  readers 


THE  ELIZABETH  DAILY  JOURNAL  Editorial  Page  cc^umii 
offers  a  readers’  forum  where  they  write  "their  own  editor¬ 
ials.’’  Through  authentic  and  original  letters  the  Editor  s 
Mailbox”  feature  has  become  a  powerful  interchange  oi 
opinion  of  far-reaching  effect. 

HERE  the  religious  leaders,  educators  and  business 
men  have  taken  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to 
present  and  discuss  problems  of  vital  concern  to 
coinniunity  welfare. 

HERE  one  of  New  Jersey’s  biggest  and  longest 
strikes,  harassing  management  and  employee,  found 
a  sounding  board  for  the  workers  lo  openly  go 
about  hastening  a  s«>lutlon  to  their  differences. 

HERE  the  Veterans  have  aired  their  views  and 
reach  willing  supporters  for  their  ideals  and  welfare 
sponsoreil  programs. 

Here  every  shade  of  accepted  opinion  and  thought  puWished 
finds  a  ready-made  audience  in  a  thoroughly-read  and 
widely-read  feature  that  is  recognized  by  leaders  in  every 
walk  of  life. 

Reader  confidence  +  reader  response 
=:  productive  advertising 


UDmlg  Sottrnal 

ELIZABETH  •  NEW  JERSEY 


Spfrioi  Kf^prvtt’nlatii  i‘S !  ^  .-\RO-(»RII' FIXH  flO.,  Inc. 


DEADLINE  SEPTEMBER  15! 


TWA’s 

14*"  Annual  Aviation  Writing  and  Picture 
Competition  for  work  produced  in  1951 


Here’s  your  last  chance  to  enter 
TWA’s  traditional  annual  con¬ 
test  for  the  recognition  of  excel¬ 
lence  in  presenting  the  story  of 
commercial  aviation. 

Contest  includes  four  writing 
divisions  and  one  photo  division. 
Each  division  is  subdivided  into 
special  categories  with  $100  cash 
award  and  plaque  for  each  cate¬ 
gory.  In  addition,  there  is  a  $100 
award  and  Grand  Sweepstakes 
trophy  for  best  in  each  division. 

Plan  now  to  submit  your  en¬ 
try.  Material  published  between 
September  15, 1950,  and  Septem¬ 
ber  15,  1951,  is  eligible.  All  en¬ 
tries  must  be  postmarked  no 
later  than  September  15,  1951. 
Decision  of  judges  will  be  final. 


Writing  Divisions 
OPEN  CLASS:  Open  to  all  news¬ 
paper,  press  association  and 
syndicate  writers  in  the  United 
States. 

SELEqtivE  CLASS:  Open  only  to 
writers  on  newspapers  of  50,000 
circulation  or  less  —  in  the 
United  States. 

MAGAZINE  TROPHY:  Open  to  free¬ 
lance  or  staff  writers  for  maga¬ 
zines  of  general  interest. 
TECHNICAL  WRITING  TROPHY: 
Open  to  both  free-lance  and 
magazine  writers.  Entries  may 
deal  with  operation  develop¬ 
ment,  business  and  promotion, 
or  similar  technical  phases  of 
the  industry. 


Mail  entries  to  TWA  Writing  and  Picture  Competition, 
Room  242,  630  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  20,  N.Y. 
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Kcoisas  Daily 
Purchases 
Weekly  Paper 

The  Humboldt  (Kan.)  Union, 
weekly,  published  since  186.^.  has 
been  sold  to  the  owners  of  the 
daily  lola  (Kan.)  Register.  New 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  Union 
will  be  Emerson  E.  Lynn,  Jr.  son 
of  the  city  editor  of  the  Register 
and  a  grandson  of  Charles  F. 
Scott,  who  published  the  Register 
from  1882  until  his  death  in  1939. 
Lynn  has  been  on  the  news  staff 
of  the  Wichita  (Kan.)  Beacon  for 
the  past  year. 

w  w  * 

Junction,  Tex. — This  city’s  68- 
year-old  weekly  newspaper.  The 
Eagle,  changed  hands  Aug.  13  for 
the  first  time  in  eight  years.  Its 
new  owner  is  Francis  Burt,  Dallas, 
Tex.,  who  bought  the  paper  from 
Mitchell  McLendon.  Burt,  an  ad¬ 
vertising  man  the  past  25  years, 
has  moved  here  from  (3rand 
Prairie,  Tex. 

♦  *  ♦ 

The  sale  of  the  Madison  (N.  J.) 
Eagle  and  the  Chatham  (N.  J.) 
Courier,  weekly  newspapers  serv¬ 
ing  southern  Morris  Countv.  was 
announced  August  16  by  Charles 
J.  McDermott,  owner  and  pub¬ 
lisher. 

The  new  owners  are  John  B. 
Eberhardt  and  Kenneth  A.  Havnes, 
who  have  served  the  Eagle-Cour¬ 
ier  papers  since  1949.  McDermott 
will  retain  his  interest  in  the 
Madison  Eagle  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.,  a  printing  enterprise 
which  has  served  the  area  for 
more  than  70  years  and  which 
will  continue  as  the  printer  of  both 
newspapers. 

*  *  * 

Claude  and  Reuben  Babcock. 
New  Hampton.  la.,  publishers, 
have  bought  the  Fredericksburg 

(la.)  News  from  George  Nord¬ 

strom  and  Victor  Lansing. 
m  A  * 


Reader  Pays  $1.25 
For  Copy  of  Weekly 

Harriman,  Tenn.— The  weeUy 
Harriman  Record  has  one  subscril^ 
er  at  least  who  is  willing  to  pay  i 
as  much  as  $1.25  a  copy  for  the 
paper. 

When  Fred  Eachus  of  nearby 
Rockwood  went  to  England  this 
summer  to  visit  relatives,  he  asked 
that  the  Harriman  Record  be  air¬ 
mailed  to  him  each  week  “so  I 
can  keep  up  with  Roane  County 
news.”  I 

The  air-mail  trans-Atlantic  post-  ‘ 
age  alone  costs  from  $1.05  to 
$1.30  a  week,  reports  Publisher 
Walter  T.  Pulliam.  This  is  in  addi-  ‘ 
tion  to  Mr.  Eachus’  regular  sub-  ' 
scription  payment.  Publisher  Pul. 
liam  is  former  assistant  city  editor 
of  the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Post.  < 


Press  Day  at  Fair 

Des  Moines,  la.— The  annual 
press  and  radio  day  at  the  Iowa 
state  fair  was  set  for  Aug.  25  by 
the  state  fair  board.  Among  the  i 
Iowa  publishers,  editors  and  radio 
newsmen  arranging  the  day’s  pro-  i 
gram  are:  Carl  Sexauer,  Ogden  [ 
Reporter;  S.  E.  Tennant,  Colfax  I 
Tribune;  John  R.  Burrows,  Belle 
Plaine  Union;  J.  C.  Moore,  Win- 
terset  Madisonian;  Mrs.  Bonnie 
Bell,  Red  Oak  Sun;  William  B. 
Quarton,  Radio  Station  WNT,  Ce-  I 
dar  Rapids;  and  Ralph  Childs,  Ra¬ 
dio  Station  KMA,  Shenandoah,  : 
president  of  the  Iowa  Radio  News 
association. 

■ 

Flood  Story 

“The  Story  of  the  1951  Kansas 
Flood  as  told  by  the  Topeka  , 
(Kan.)  Daily  Capital"  has  been 
published  by  the  Capital,  and  is 
selling  for  $.25  a  copy.  It  is  a  24- 
page  magazine  featuring  reprints 
of  all  the  Capital’s  flood  pictures 
and  maps  with  two  short  stories, 
one  a  summary  of  the  flood  itself,  1 
and  the  other  a  summary  of  the 
Capital’s  coverage.  I 


Two  Clear  Lake,  la.,  newspa¬ 
pers  that  have  been  published 
each  week  on  the  same  day  for 
55  years,  have  consolidated.  B.  D. 
Merriman,  publisher  of  the  Clear 
Lake  Reporter  since  1945  has 
bought  the  Mirror  from  T.  J. 
Farnan,  owner  and  publisher 
siiKe  1938. 

The  Clear  Lake  Mirror  hereafter 
is  to  appear  on  Monday  and  the 
Reporter  on  Thursday. 

■ 

Sponsor  Football 

Chicago — ^Two  newspaper-spon¬ 
sored  pre-season  benefit  football 
games  are  scheduled  here.  The 
Chicago  Herald- American  is  spon¬ 
soring  the  Chicago  Cardinals-New 
York  Yanks  game  at  Comiskey 
Park,  Aug.  31,  for  the  benefit  of  its 
Veterans’  Fund.  The  Chicago  Sun- 
Times  is  staging  its  sixth  annual 
Armed  Forces  benefit  game  at  Sol¬ 
dier",  Field,  Sept.  9,  featuring  the 
Chicago  Bears  and  the  Cleveland 
Browns. 


^(lea5 


Calling  All  Workers 

The  Dallas  (Tex.)  Times  Herald 
is  running  a  daily  Community 
Chest  “Volunteer  Coupon,”  to  help 
enlist  6,000  workers  needed  in  the^ 
city-wide  campaign  this  fall.  Coup¬ 
on  is  headed  “Yes  .  .  .  You  Can 
Help!”  and  has  spaces  for  name,  t 
address  and  business  of  volunteer. 

It  is  for  mailing  to  the  Chest  cam¬ 
paign  chairman. 


Things  To  Do 

As  PART  of  its 'campaign  to  r^ 
duce  complaints  by  servicemen 
against  San  Diego  as  a  “liberty 
town”,  the  San  Diego  (Calif.) 
Union  regularly  publishes  a  list 
of  special  events  throughout  the 
city,  available  to  servicemen,  bs 
well  as  civilians. 
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Tress 


The  Cleveland  Press 


During  the  year  1950 


was  used  by  95  out  of 
every  100  daily 
general  grocery  advertisers 


General  grocery  advertisers  can 
know  this  market  thoroughly.  Our 
current,  factual  studies  scientifically 
report  on  consumer  preferences 
with  respect  to  brand  and  outlet— 
who  your  customers  are,  what 
they  buy,  when  they  buy,  where 
and  how  much  they  buy. 


nil  11  every  advertising  retail 

grocer  used  the  Press 

Cleveland  is  the  nation's  most  compact  big  mar¬ 
ket  and  one  of  the  richest.  Here  is  an  "open- 
door"  market  for  product  introduction,  with  Press 
research  facilities  providing  an  accurate  measure¬ 
ment  of  results.  Both  retail  and  general  grocery 
advertisers  readily  recognize  the  profit  advan¬ 
tages  in  the  low  cost  use  of  one  daily  newspaper, 
insuring  exceptional  coverage. 


These  research  studies  published  by  The  Cleveland  Press  are  FREE.  Write  for  them. 
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NEWSPAPER  LAW 

Law*s  Outlook  on  Errors 
Run  in  Advertisements 

By  Albert  Woodruff  Gray 


The  lawsuit  against  the  Meridi¬ 
an  (Miss.)  Star  by  Kay’s,  a  mer¬ 
cantile  firm  in  that  city,  for 
damages  for  the  publication  on 
Dec.  15  of  an  advertisement 
scheduled  to  be  run  the  day  after 
Christmas,  ended  a  few  weeks  ago 
with  the  affirmance  by  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  Supreme  Court  of  a  judg¬ 
ment  for  $1,276.92  against  the 
Star. 

The  store  had  directed  the  pub¬ 
lication  on  Dec.  5  and  15  of  the 
ad,  “Kay’s  Pre-Christmas  Clear¬ 
ance  of  Coats,  Suits,  Dresses, 
25%  Off.  Fur  Coats  Included. 
Your  Opportunity  For  Real  Sav¬ 
ings,”  and  on  l5ec.  26,  the  day 
after  Christmas,  of  the  ad,  “Kay’s 
Clearance  Sale.  Entire  Stock  of 


that... when  you 


Fall  &  Winter  Coats,  Suits, 
Dresses,  Vi  Off.  Your  Opportunity 
For  Real  Savings.” 

Through  some  unfortunate  con¬ 
fusion  the  advertisement  of  the 
sale,  “Vi  Off’  to  be  run  the  day 
after  Christmas  was  published  by 
the  Star  on  Dec.  15. 

Star  Appealed 

The  Star  appealed  a  verdict  and 
judgment  for  $4,000  on  the  first 
trial;  asked  for  a  reversal  for  an 
error  that  the  trial  court  had  re¬ 
fused  to  charge  the  jury  that  this 
ad  was  only  an  invitation  to  the 
public  to  make  offers  to  purchase 
the  goods  at  the  prices  stated  and 
that  the  ad  did  not  constitute  or 
effect  a  binding  obligation  on  the 
part  of  the  advertiser  to  sell  goods 


sell  the  NEWS 


at  the  sales  price  stated  in  the 
advertisement.  In  reversing  the 
judgment  the  appellate  court  held 
this  a  correct  statement  of  the 
law. 

On  Dec.  15,  the  day  this  ad  had 
been  erroneously  carried,  Kay’s 
had  proceeded  with  its  “V4  Off’ 
sale  as  thus  mistakenly  advertised 
and  continued  the  sale  until 
Christmas. 

$1,276.92  Verdict 

This  action  by  Kay’s  was 
grounded  on  negligence,  and  dam¬ 
ages  were  claimed  against  the 
newspaper  for  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  sales  receipts  during  this 
period  at  “Vi  Off’  and  what  they 
would  have  been  at  “25%  Off.” 
When  the  action  was  tried  the  sec¬ 
ond  time  a  verdict  and  judgment 
for  $1,276.92  was  recovered 
against  the  Star. 

On  the  day  following  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  this  unfortunate  adver¬ 
tisement  the  newspaper  had  of¬ 
fered  to  correct  its  mistake  in  any 
feasible  manner  and  suggested  a 
front-page  story  with  a  banner 
headline  explaining  the  circum¬ 
stances  along  with  any  other  avail- 
1  able  publicity  measures.  This 
I  Kay’s  refused,  protesting  that  such 
i  a  course  would  damage  the  good- 
!  will  and  integrity  of  the  store. 

At  the  trial  several  newspaper 
publishers  testified  that  when  mis- 
;  takes  occurred  in  the  publication 
I  of  advertising,  “It  was  the  custom 
of  the  newspapers  to  remedy  the 
I  situation  by  a  correction  in  the 
I  paper  and  by  a  letter  to  the 
jadvertiser  acknowledging  the 
;  error.” 

In  its  refusal  to  recognize  this 
,  method  as  a  custom  so  general 
i  that  it  was  an  essential  feature  of 
1  the  advertising  contract,  the  court 
;  made  the  comment  that  advertis- 
I  ing  errors  generally  related  to  the 
price  of  one  particular  article 
I  while  here  it  related  to  the  sale  of 
the  entire  stock  during  a  10-day 
Pre-Christmas  sale,  and  left  the 
computation  of  the  damages  for 
the  negligence  the  newspaper  ad¬ 
mitted,  to  the  jury. 

Misplaced  Funeral  Notice 

A  classical  example  of  errors 
of  this  character  mentioned  by 
one  authority  was  the  printing  of 
a  funeral  notice  in  a  column  of  a 
newspaper  headed,  “Public  Im¬ 
provements.”  Surprisingly  few 
I  cases  involving  publishers’  liability 
j  for  mistakes  in  advertising  have 
I  however,  reached  the  appellate 
!  courts. 

A  general  discussion  of  the  li- 
I  ability  resting  on  a  publisher  of  a 
j  newspaper  for  errors  of  this  char- 
acter  occurred  in  a  Massachusetts 
!  case  involving  the  erroneous  print- 
!  ing  of  the  date  of  sale  under  a 
!  sheriffs  levy,  in  which  the  court 
held  that  any  recovery  by  the  ad¬ 
vertiser  was  limited  to  the  fee  paid 
for  the  advertising  and  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  any  necessary  additional 
advertisements. 

The  ad  in  this  instance  had  been 
published  weekly  for  three  weeks. 
The  advertiser  also  had  failed  to 
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warn  the  newspaper  of  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  an  error  of  this  charac¬ 
ter  and  had  failed  to  verify  the 
correctness  of  the  advertisement 

“The  nature  of  the  printer’s  un¬ 
dertaking.”  said  the  court  in  this 
early  case,  “is  such  that  a  minute 
and  perfect  transcript  of  the  ad¬ 
vertisement  delivered  to  him  in 
writing  or  the  exact  correctness  of 
the  first  impression  beyond  what 
may  be  expected  from  the  gen¬ 
eral  care  and  superintendence  of 
a  newspaper,  is  not  to  be  under¬ 
stood  in  any  contract  for  printing 
where  no  special  caution  has  b«n 
given  by  the  advertiser  and  no 
special  undertaking  has  b«n 
expressed  on  the  part  of  the 
printer. 

“When  any  particular  care  and 
attention  are  requisite  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  advertiser  to  suggest 
it  and  to  guard  himself  in  this  re¬ 
spect  by  cautioning  the  printer  or 
requiring  a  special  guarantee  of 
exact  or  material  correctness  in 
the  first  impression  of  a  particular 
advertisement. 

“But  for  incidental  and  remote 
consequences  which  may  prove  to 
be  losses  and  damages  of  a  very 
considerable  amount,  the  risk  re¬ 
specting  them,  not  having  been 
notified  or  stated  to  the  printer 
and  of  which  he  has  no  warning 
— for  these  I  think  he  is  not  liable 
upon  what  may  be  considered 
within  the  ordinary  undertaking 
implied  from  his  occupation. 

“It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
he  undertakes  for  the  pay  of  an 
advertisement,  comparatively  in-  , 
considerable,  to  have  an  exact 
correctness  Independently  of  the 
attention  of  the  advertiser  and 
without  any  special  caution  or  no-  I 
tice  at  a  risk  so  very  extensive  in 
amount.” 
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Chicago  Newsmen 
Write  Holiday  Issue  ^ 

Philadelphia  —  Chicago  news-  i 
papermen  got  the  bulk  of  the  ■ 
assignments  when  Holiday  Maga¬ 
zine,  published  here  by  the  Curtis 
Publishing  Co.,  scheduled  an  all- 
Chicago  issue  for  October. 

Col.  Robert  McCormick,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  is 
one  of  the  contributors.  Others 
include:  Irv  Kupcinent,  Chicago 
Sun-Times;  Fanny  Butcher,  Chica¬ 
go  Tribune;  Mary  Dougherty,  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  News;  and  Robert  J.' 
Casey,  former  Sun-Times  man. 

■  i 

MPA  Joins  NEA 

Chicago — Mississippi  Press  As¬ 
sociation  has  become  the  28th 
state  press  association  to  affiliate 
with  the  National  Editorial  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Fourteen  daily  and  96 
weekly  newspaper  meiribers  were 
added  to  the  NEA  rolls  by  the 
affiliation. 

quences  of  an  error  of  this  char¬ 
acter  and  had  failed  to  verify  the 
correctness  of  the  advertisement. 
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Florida's  Most 
Complete  Newspaper 
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1 

Newspaper  Representative 


Rohde  Says  Makeup 
Man  Is  Salesman 

By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


Chicago — In  these  days  of  tight 
newspapers,  the  makeup  man  is 
one  of  the  most  important  sales¬ 
men  on  the  pay¬ 
roll,  in  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  John  E, 

(Jack)  Rohde, 
president,  C  h  i  - 
cago  Chapter  of 
the  American 
Association  of 
Newspaper  Rep¬ 
resentatives. 

J ack  pointed 
out  “you  need 
only  peruse  the 
tear  pages  from  Rohde 

a  typical  list  of  newspapers  for  an 
advertiser  using  coupon  copy.” 

Positioning  must  be  seen  to  be 

convincing,  he  added. 

Mr.  Rohde,  vicepresident  and  a 
member  of  the  Chicago  sales  staff 
of  Reynolds-Fitzgerald,  Inc.,  is 
glad  to  see  that  more  attention  is 
being  given  to  reducing  the  per¬ 


centage  of  annual  general  adver¬ 
tising  account  mortality  in  news¬ 
papers.  As  president  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  AANR  chapter,  he  feels  it  is 
a  subject  worthy  of  thorough  in¬ 
vestigation  to  determine  the  ma¬ 
jor  causes  and  what  corrective 
measures  are  available  to  news¬ 
papers. 

“One  thing  is  certain,”  he  told 
E&P,  “the  sales  elements  of 
newspapers,  despite  better  tools, 
greater  coordination  and  utmost 
aggressiveness,  can  only  strive  to 
replace  the  numerical  losses  and 
volume.  They  cannot  of  them¬ 
selves  remedy  or  overcome  the 
contributing  factors.” 

Mr.  Rohde,  who  is  the  youngest 
president  of  the  Chicago  AANR 
chapter,  despite  the  fact  that  he 
has  been  a  newspaper  representa¬ 
tive  for  21  years — ^the  last  10  with 
R-F,  Inc. — believes  a  large  share 
of  responsibility  rests  with  units 
of  the  newspaper  staff  not  directly 
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HOLDING  THE  TORCH  HIGH 
IN  AN  AMERICAN  TRADITION 

Liberty’s  eternal  lire  is  kept  more  alive  today 
than  ever,  because  of  proilurtion.  A  t'ommunity’s 
duty  is  to  create  Koods,  increase  employment:  keep 
busy. 

TTiis  great  Tennessee  market,  with  its  growing 
140,000  Trade  Area,  holds  to  an  .American  tradi¬ 
tion.  Its  growth,  all  areas,  is  stead.v.  sure  healthy. 
Industrially  stronger  by  the  split-second.  Because 
IS'Ople  EARN  bette.-,  they  LIV’E  better,  buy  more. 
That  is  a  form  of  patriotism,  too 

Seven  days  a  week,  three  t.vpic.aUy  American 
newsapers,  proud  of  their  Southland,  reach  the 
l>eopln  who  do  the  earning  and  the  buying.  The.v 
“carr.v  the  torch”  for  this  market's  industrial 
activity. 


KINBSPDRT 


Anyway  you  look  at  it 
GOSS  means  the  finest. 
Your  investment  in  GOSS 
STEREOTYPE  EQUIPMENT 
is  an  excellent  example  of 
shrewd  day-after-tomor- 
row  thinking. 


BETTER  PICTURES  FIRST 
Associated  Press 


Offers  a  'Buckeye' 
For  a  3-Cent  Stamp 

Hugo,  Okla. — W.  E.  Schooler 
won’t  make  any  promises,  but  he’s 
ready  to  do  his  part  for  anyone 
who  believes  that  carrying  a  buck¬ 
eye  will  cure  rheumatism  and  other 
ailments. 

Schooler,  publisher  of  the  Hugo 
Daily  News,  says  he’ll  mail  a  buck¬ 
eye  to  anyone  sending  him  a  three 
cent  stamp. 

Any  takers? 


associated  with  the  sales  depart¬ 
ments. 

That’s  why  he  feels  that  make¬ 
up  men  are  so  important  to  the 
ultimate  success  of  newspaper  ads. 
Coupon  copy  is  being  used  exten¬ 
sively  by  some  of  the  newspapers’ 
largest  multiple  product  food  ac¬ 
counts.  Poor  coupon  response  for 
one  product,  he  said,  colors  con¬ 
sideration  of  newspapers  when 
promotions  are  contemplated  for 
other  items  in  the  line. 

“The  worst  offenders,  those  who 
backed  up  the  ads  with  competi¬ 
tive  or  other  coupons,  sabotaged 
their  strongest  sales  point — the  po¬ 
tential  coupon  return,”  he  de¬ 
clared.  “Elementary?  Yes,  but 
the  more  tragic  because  agency 
and  advertiser  dissatisfaction  and 
criticism  are  leveled  at  the  medi¬ 
um  not  the  minority.” 

Newspaper  mechanical  depart¬ 
ments  likewise  have  their  sales 
functions  in  achieving  best  possi¬ 
ble  reproduction,  he  continued,  af¬ 
fecting  correct  copy  changes  and 
using  proper  materials.  “The 
nuisance  hardship  to  agencies  is 
frequently  high  in  newspapers,”  he 
stated.  “Complaint  and  adjust¬ 
ment  letters  often  consume  more 
time  than  the  actual  schedule 
placements.  Much  of  it  can  and 
should  be  eliminated.” 

Seeks  Contented  Customers 

The  scheduling  department  has 
its  burden,  too,  he  added.  Leeway 
requirements  should  be  fairly  ad¬ 
ministered.  “Omissions  impose 
hardship  on  everyone  and  often 
disrupt  coordinated  merchandising 
programs,”  he  explained. 

“Those  are  just  a  few  of  the 
I  easily  accomplished  contributions 
to  a  contented  and  stable  cus¬ 
tomer  structure,”  he  told  E&P. 

“However,  I  imagine  everyone 
will  agree  that  the  major  cause  of 
numerical  mortality  is  diversion, 
in  which  case  volume  merely  takes 
another  form  and  a  lower  rate. 
It  could  well  be  that  the  mounting 
costs  of  publishing  will  force  cor¬ 
rective  measures  there,  too. 

“Accounts  which  leave  news¬ 
papers  for  other  media,  return 
more  frequently  than  not.  Today’s 
tempo  of  selling  requires  inten¬ 
sive  localized  effort  to  create  or 
maintain  product  recognition,  ac¬ 
ceptance  and  loyalty.  Only  news¬ 
papers  can  do  that  basic  job  ef¬ 
fectively  and  at  low  cost.” 

Jack  Rohde  is  an  “oldtimer” 
with  young  ideas  in  the  newspaper 
representative  business.  He  has 
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“seeded”  key  committees  with 
younger  men  in  the  Chicago 
chapter’s  sales  activities.  The 
chapter’s  new  business  committee 
is  actively  engaged  in  using  the 
AANR’s  presentations,  “Whither 
Television”  and  “Business:  Speak 
Up!”  in  its  new  form. 

The  Chicago  new  business  com¬ 
mittee  is  constantly  working  not 
only  to  create  new  users  of  news¬ 
paper  advertising,  but  it  is  also 
endeavoring  to  design  a  new  sell¬ 
ing  theme  for  newspapers. 

More  workshop  sessions  with 
advertisers  are  planned.  Mr.  Rohde 
stated.  The  chapter  is  seeking  to 
feature  sales  and  advertising  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  national  advertis¬ 
ers  at  the  monthly  meetings.  Such 
a  program  permits  AANR  mem¬ 
bers  to  have  a  better  understand¬ 
ing  of  advertisers’  sales  problems, 
he  said. 

Woodworking  Is  Hobby 

Mr.  Rohde  keeps  the  Chicago 
chapter  fully  informed  through 
periodical  bulletins  to  the  mem¬ 
bers.  He  is  planning  an  active 
Fall  season  for  the  membership. 
He  has  the  knack  of  utilizing  “new 
blood”  in  the  organization,  at  the 
same  time  relying  on  the  older 
and  more  experienced  members 
for  advice  and  counsel. 

When  Jack  Rohde  finds  time  to 
relax,  he  enjoys  woodworking  as 
a  hobby  in  his  workshop  at  hime. 
His  21  years  of  active  service  in 
the  national  advertising  field  as  a 
newspaper  representative  have 
convinced  him  that  coordination 
of  sales  and  advertising  is  essen¬ 
tial  to  repeated  successful  use  of 
newspapers  as  an  effective  me¬ 
dium. 

He  seeks  the  same  kind  of  coor¬ 
dination  on  the  newspaper  side 
of  the  fence — beginning  with  the 
salesman  and  continuing  on 
through  to  the  makeup  man  and 
mechanical  departments. 

■ 

New  Publisher  for 
Allentown  ITU  Paper 

Allentown,  Pa. — ^The  Interna¬ 
tional  Typographical  Union’s  Daily 
News-Digest,  launched  here  July 
24,  (E&P,  August  4,  page  50)  has 
changed  publishers. 

Philip  F.  Clifford,  one-time 
New  York  Daily  Mirror  police 
reporter,  has  resigned  and  re¬ 
turned  to  ITU  headquarters  in 
Indianapolis. 

He  is  succeeded  by  Robert 
L’Heureaux,  who  was  a  key  man 
in  the  Meriden  (Conn.)  Daily- 
News-Digest.  The  new  publisher 
was  assigned  to  Allentown  by  Dale 
Byrne,  director  of  publications  for 
the  ITU’s  Unitypo,  Inc. 

The  new  Allentown  daily  has 
also  established  a  circulation  de¬ 
partment.  under  the  direction  of 
Jack  Worsfold,  formerly  of  the 
Rodale  Press,  a  weekly  at  Em- 
maus.  Pa. 

Alfred  Wallitsch,  managing 
editor,  told  E&P  that  the  progrMS 
of  the  five-day  paper,  including 
Sunday  and  excluding  Monday 
and  Saturday  is  satisfactory. 
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OVER  100,000  MORE 
DAILY  CIRCULATION 
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Mousetraps  and 
Melons 

Confidentially,  the  world  never  did  beat  a  path 
to  the  door  of  the  man  who  invented  that  better 
mousetrap. 

Actually  what  happened,  we  learn  on  good 
authority,  was  that  bright,  new  mousetraps  choked 
the  producer’s  warehouse  in  dust-gathering  piles 
over  which  scampered  the  invulnerable  mice  .  .  . 
until  the  inventor  learned  a  simple  truth : 

That  his  factory  couldn’t  hum  without  an  effi¬ 
cient,  widespread  distribution  system  which  would 
•put  his  product  before  an  ever-'broadening  market 
at  the  lowest  possible  cost  to  the  consumer. 

So  it  is  with  the  thousands  of  carloads  of  fresh 
fruits  and  vegetables  grown  every  year  on  American 
farms.  However  fine  a  farmer’s  crops,  they  are 
worth  little  unless  they  are  delivered  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  quickly,  in  good  condition,  and  at  a  price 
she  can  afford  to  pay. 

It’s  a  long  way  from  the  watermelon  fields  of  the 
South,  for-  example,  to  the  market  place  in  our 
great  cities.  Yet  the  distribution  facilities  of  A  &  P 
during  the  last  three  years  bridged  this  gap,  moving 
more  than  i5,ocx)  carloads  of  melons  from  the 
South’s  lo  melon  producing  states  to  produce  coun¬ 
ters  throughout  the  country. 

So  it  is  with  the  products  of  thousands  of  fields 
in  most  of  the  states  of  the  nation.  The  men  and 
women  of  A  &  P  are  proud  of  their  role  in  making 
these  fields  as  close  to  the  nation’s  consumers  as  the 
nearest  A  &  P  supermarket  .  .  .  and  of  the  efficient 
methods,  developed  during  the  company’s  92  years 
of  existence,  w'hich  enable  them  to  do  the  nation’s 
fastest,  most  economical  job  of  food  distribution. 

A  &  P  FOOD  STORES 


Town  Councdl 
Bars  Newsmen 
In  Elkton,  Md. 

Elkton,  Md.  —  Reporters  for 
two  weekly  newspapers,  the  Cecil 
Whig  and  the  Cecil  Democrat, 
were  barred  from  meetings  of  the 
Elkton  Town  Council  Aug.  1  by 
action  of  Mayor  Henry  H.  Mitch¬ 
ell.  Despite  protests  from  the 
newspapers  and  from  local  citi¬ 
zens,  the  ban  has  as  yet  not  been 
relaxed. 

In  the  course  of  a  regular 
Council  meeting  on  Aug.  1,  re¬ 
porters  were  told  by  the  Mayor 
that  they  had  heard  all  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  to  which  they  would  be 
permitted  to  listen.  As  reason  for 
the  ban  the  Mayor  cited  the  fact 
that  the  newspapers  had  failed  to 
comply  with  two  previous  requests 
that  certain  items  be  omitted  from 
meeting  reports. 

Reporters  Object 

The  reporters  refused  to  leave 
and  reminded  the  Council  that 
meetings  were  supposedly  open  to 
the  public. 

“We  want  to  discuss  our  busi¬ 
ness  in  private,”  Mayor  Mitchell 
stated. 

“What  do  you  mean  by  our 
business?”  the  reporters  asked. 

“I  mean  the  Town  Board’s  busi¬ 
ness,”  the  Mayor  replied. 

The  Council  then  declared  it¬ 
self  in  “executive  session”  and 
ejwted  the  reporters.  Mayor 
Mitchell  declared  that  there  are 
some  things  “we  just  don’t  want 
spread  in  the  papers.” 

A  “special  meeting”  was  held 
behind  closed  doors  Aug.  13  with¬ 
out  previous  notice  to  the  press. 
At  the  regular  meeting  on  Aug.  15 
press  and  public  were  barred  for 
all  but  40  minutes  of  the  three 
hours  and  40  minute  session.  The 
only  motion  made  and  voted  on 
in  the  presence  of  the  reporters 
was  the  motion  for  adjournment. 

Under  instructions  from  the 
Mayor,  Town  Treasurer  DeLancey 
Scott  has  been  submitting  sum¬ 
maries  of  the  Council’s  actions  to 
the  press  on  the  mornings  follow¬ 
ing  meetings. 

■ 

Judges  Diatribe  at 
Reporter  Was  Costly 

San  Angelo,  Tex. — A  munici¬ 
pal  judge’s  violent  expression  of 
anger  at  a  Standard-Times  report¬ 
er  recently  cost  the  justice  the 
right  to  try  a  case  in  his  own 
court. 

Judge  I.  J.  Curtsinger  disquali¬ 
fied  himself  after  upbraiding  City 
Hall  Reporter  Lyman  Jones  in 
Corporation  Court. 

Jones  let  the  justice  spout  an 
acid  and  at  times  obscene  diatribe 
on  the  manner  in  which  newspa¬ 
pers  impede  the  wheels  of  justice. 

The  reporter’s  story,  which  hit 
the  street  about  an  hour  later, 
was  a  detailed  and  factual  account 
of  the  judge’s  blowoff. 
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Outstanding  quotes  were  these: 

“Where  the  hell  do  you  get  the 
ri^t  to  tell  me  how  to  run 
things?  ...  I  don’t  like  young 
squirts  like  you  and  I  don’t  like 
your  goddamned  newspaper.” 
(Jones  is  35,  Curtsinger  70.) 

“That  goddanmed  newspaper 
has  camped  on  my  trail  for  years 
and  now  you’re  after  me  again.” 

Curtsinger  had  objected  to 
Jones’  request  for  permission  to 
photograph  proceedings  in  a  trial 
involving  City  Park  Supt.  A.  N. 
Carlin.  On  the  morning  of  the 
trial,  Carlin  was  arrested  for  an 
alleged  violation  of  an  ordinance 
just  passed  by  this  drouth-stricken 
city  to  conserve  water. 

Judge  Curtsinger  refused  Jones’ 
request  with  the  flat  statement: 
“Mr.  Carlin  is  a  friend  of  mine. 
He  is  no  criminal.” 

■ 

State  Official 
Backs  Access  to 
Public  Records 

*  Frankfort,  Ky.  —  Newspaper 
reporters  in  Kentucky  “have  the 
well  recognized  right”  to  inspect 
court  records.  Asst.  Atty.  Gen. 
John  B.  Browning  said  Aug.  17. 

They  also  have  the  right  to  in¬ 
spect  pleadings  in  the  offices  of 
court  clerks,  he  added. 

“However,”  Browning  declared, 
“it  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  a 
person  desiring  to  inspect  judicial 
records  must  have  some  interest 
in  the  records  and  desire  inspec¬ 
tion  for  a  proper  purpose. 

“No  one  has  the  right  to  exam¬ 
ine  public  records  for  mere 
pastime,  whim  or  fancy  or  for 
the  purpose  of  gratifying  private 
spite  or  creating  public  scandal  or 
from  motives  purely  ^culative. 

Improper  Use 

“Every  court  of  record  has  a 
supervisory  and  protective  charge 
over  its  records  and  the  papers 
belong  to  its  files  and,  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  a  controlling  statute, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the 
power  of  a  court  to  prevent  an  im¬ 
proper  use  of  its  records. 

“The  circuit  clerk  may  impose 
reasonable  restrictions  and  condi¬ 
tions  with  respect  to  the  right  to 
use  his  records  in  order  to  insure 
that  the  examination  of  the  rec¬ 
ords  does  not  undujy  interfere 
with  the  work  of  the  office  or 
with  the  exercise  of  the  right  by 
other  persons. 

“The  right  of  inspection  of  pub¬ 
lic  records  is  an  important  one 
and  the  manner  of  enforcing  it  is 
by  petition  for  writ  of  mandamus 
which  will  issue  when  the  peti¬ 
tioner  alleges  the  requisite  inter¬ 
est  in  the  records  and  a  legitimate 
purpose  for  examining  them.” 

Tlie  opinion  went  to  Miss  Mar¬ 
tha  Comer,  editor  of  the  Daily 
Independent  at  Maysville. 

The  paper  had  bren  denied  ac¬ 
cess  to  civil  suit  records  by  a 
court  clerk.  (E&P,  Aug.  18,  page 
47.) 
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and  Detroifs  Department  Stores 
Know  Which  Newspaper 
Gets  It  For  Them 


464,940 

highest  weekday  circulation 
of  ony  Detroit  newspaper 

571,757 

highest  Sunday  circulation 
in  Detroit  News'  history 

ABC.  kiUTti  for  b-nomth  ptriool 
fmJing  Mjrih  U  I9il 


were  invested  by  Detroit  Department  Stores  in  advertising 
in  The  Detroit  News  -  more  than  in  both  other 
Detroit  newspapers  combined.  Linage  figures  provide  equally 
impressive  evidence  of  Detroit  Department  Stores*  preferences 


For  the  year 
1950- 


NEWS .  7,887,422 

FREE  PRESS  . .  3,436,072 
TIMES .  4,467,056 
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OVCT,  Manhattan! 


C  After  Brooklyn  comes  Queens,  L.I _ And 

who  cares ..  .aside  from  the  1,500,000  people 
who  live  there?  Why  the  people  who  do  business 
with  them  — which  includes  you!  Read  on... 


the  Depression  spreading  like  scarlet  fever  in  an 
orphanage,  they  expanded  to  a  full  department  store. 
And  despite  the  Depression,  they  still  did  all  right! 

C.  In  1934— or  are  we  boring  you?— the  new  subway 
got  out  to  Jamaica.  Made  it  easy  to  get  out  to  Queens. 
Also  easy  to  get  in  to  Macy’s  and  Saks-Fifth! . . .  But 
more  people  came  to  Gertz,  and  they  set  up  a  new 
store  in  1936—200,000  square  feet. 

C.  Pretty  soon  big  apartments  blossomed  all  over  the 
borough,  and  came  the  World’s  Fair.  By  1941,  Gertz 
blueprinted  a  new  store ...  which,  built  in  1946,  cost 
$5  million,  plus  another  $1  million  for  fixtures. 

It  has  ten  acres  floor  space,  smart  enough  for 
Wilshire  Blvd.,  or  younameit.  A  very  slick  store,  busy 
as  overtime  ants . . .  with  the  highest  sales  per  square 
foot  of  any  dep't  store  in  the  US— $30  million  last  year! 
As  if  Manhattan  were  Mars,  or  some  place! 


C.  Forty  years  ago.  Queens  was  a  New  York  City 
borough,  but  you  couldn’t  tell  by  looking.  Just  farms, 
cemeteries,  old  towns,  boat  clubs,  estates,  cemeteries, 
and  bum  jokes.  Trurly  rural,  you  might  say. 

To  get  there  took  plenty  of  time,  and  the  East 
River  ferry  or  bridges.  The  LIRR  toonervilled  down 
the  island  to  LI  City.  (Went  underground  a  year  later, 
and  turned  up  in  Penn  Station,  Manhattan!) 

€L  Queens  population,  US  Census  and  not  C  of  C 
stuff:  1910-284,000...  1920-469,000...  1930  (hold 
your  hats,  me//)- 1.079. 129  ...  1940— 1,297,000  .. . 
1950— see  above . .  .Why  do  you  suppose  those  folks  in 
California  are  always  sounding  off  ? 

C  In  Queens,  exactly  1 1 .3  miles  East  of  Penn  Station 
on  the  LIRR  was,  and  is,  Jamaica.  Founded  by  the 
Dutch  in  1650,  Jamaica  soon  joined  the  British  Empire 
but  two  hundred  years  later  was  lOO^c  American. 

In  1911,  when  Ben  Gertz  moved  out  there  from 
Brooklyn  Heights.  Jamaica  was  a  right  smart  town  of 
30,000 . . .  with  a  Courthouse,  hitching  posts,  old  trees, 
big  hay  and  feed  dealers  across  from  the  station.  LIRR 
junction  point,  and  two  race  tracks  in  the  environs. 

Most  Jamaicans  thought  New  York  was  a  nice 
place  to  visit,  but  wouldn’t  live  there  rent  free! 

€L  Ben  Gertz  bought  a  stationery  store  on  Jamaica 
Ave.  for  $10,000,  and  did  all  right.  Five  years  later, 
for  $41,000  he  bought  a  larger  store  across  the  street. 
In  1924,  moved  again  to  a  three-story  building,  put 
in  phonographs,  records  and  those  new  raddios. 

In  1928,  when  Rudy  Vallee  was  the  Maine  Stein 
Song  kid,  Gertz  grossed  $600,000... This  is  a  success 
story.  Want  to  make  something  of  it? 

In  1930,  a  furniture  chain  made  a  nice  bid  for 
the  Gertz  location  — but  the  Gertz  brothers  figured 
annuities  were  not  their  apples!  A  year  later,  with 


Gertz  opens  a  new  branch,  if  you  don’t  mind, 
this  fall,  in  Flushing,  five  miles  away.  And  has  another 
site  staked  in  Hempstead,  farther  out  on  the  Island! 

C  The  present  management... Harry,  Louis  and  Sam 
Gertz,  managing  director  Ralph  Waltz,  and  Albert 
Greene,  general  merchandise  manager . . .  never  forget 
that  Gertz  is  strictly  suburban,  and  Long  Island  made  it! 

Gertz  has  floors  of  fine  furniture  and  housewares 
for  brides.  Fashions  good  enough  to  step  soft  goods 
up  to  $15  million!  Sells  more  hammocks  than  any 
other  store,  period.  And  maybe  more  garden  furniture,  * 
lawn  mowers,  and  sun  suits! 

C.  For  a  big  store,  Gertz  keeps  small-town  minded. 

Has  oodles  of  local  promotions  going  on  all  the  time, 
direct-mails  its  charge  accounts  like  a  doting  aunt. 

A  Consumer  Advisory  Board  of  forty  Long  Island  I 

Women’s  .Club  leaders  meets  every  month,  checks  on 
goods  and  service.  Gertz  runs  clubs  for  kids  of  all 
ages,  sends  them  monthly  publications,  birthday  cards, 
and  invites  to  meet  Joe  Di  Maggio,  and  Frank  Sinatra. 

C.  Gertz  has  a  “Muguet  de  bois”  festival  every  Spring. 
Harold  Merahn,  sales  promotion  VP,  goes  to  Paris, 
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'  sends  the  charge  customers  French  postcards  (scented 

*  but  clean!).  A  roving  troubadour  sings  chansons  in 

the  store  yet !  Early  shoppers  get  muguets  (lilies  of  the 
valley  to  you)  flown  from  France!  It’s  gay  and  goofy, 
but  sells  gobs  of  Coty  for  Mother's  Day. 

€L  Across  the  street,  through  the  LIRR  viaduct,  is  the 
Gertz  parking  lot.  free  to  customers  or  15c  for  three 
hours,  with  booths  selling  begonias,  barbecue  grills, 
bug  killer.  Modom  can  cold-storage  her  mink  without 
I  leaving  her  Chev.  The  adjoining  Outlet  Store  carries 

j  slow  moving  stuff  from  the  big  store— scaled  down  to 

make  hard-dollar  housewives  smile.  Whotta  operation! 

€1.  Why  do  WE  plug  Gertz?  Please— it's  our  customer, 
,  but  big.  Started  to  use  The  News  in  1933.  ran  9,148 

i  lines  ...  In  1950,  used  472.614  lines,  or  472.6  News 

pages!  And  will  spend  $250,000  this  year— in 
I  Brooklyn  and  Queens  Sections  only!  (Big  advertiser 

in  the  Long  Island  Press  and  Star-Journal,  too.) 

One  page  in  the  Queens  Section  sells  $10,000 
worth  of  beds  and  sofas,  or  $  1 5,000  in  TV  sets ...  or 
moves  10,000  ten-pound  cans  of  insecticide,  special 
at  $2.99!  Sells  Gertz  customers  not  only  in  Queens 
and  Brooklyn,  but  in  Nassau  County  — and 
Manhattan!  Just  sells  and  sells  and  sells— everything. 

€L  There  isn’t  any  mystery  about  it.  As  New  York 
'  City  and  Queens  grew.  The  News  was  the  only 

New  York  newspaper  that  kept  pace!  It’s  the  only 
New  York  newspaper  that  reaches  a  majority  of  the 
I  homes  in  Brooklyn  and  Queens,  which  have  more 
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than  half  the  total  city  population. 

And  any  national  advertiser  can  use  The  News  as 
Gertz  does  — doesn't  have  to  buy  the  whole  package  of 
2,000.0()0  plus  metropolitan  circulation.  YOU  TOO 
can  buy  advertising  in  the  New  York  market  to  fit 
your  budget— in  the  Brooklyn,  Kings,  Queens, 


Manhattan,  or  Newark  sections.  Or  split-run,  with 
half  the  city  and  suburban  circulation! 

No  other  medium  meets  more  of  your  customers 
and  prospects  in  one  place— in  drug,  grocery,  variety, 
department,  or  dill  pickle  stores.  And  at  such  low  cost! 

C.  Come  to  New  York,  where  business  is  better  for 
everybody. . .  all  the  time!  And  where  The  News  makes 
it  better  all  the  time! 

THE  NEWS,  New  York's  Picture  Newspaper 

220  East  42nd  St.,  New  York... Tribune  Tower,  Chicago 
155  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco...  1127  Wilshire  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles 


RATES  AND  CIRCULATION 

THEORETICALLY,  newspaper  advertising 
line  rates  have  been  bas^  on  volume  of 
circulation.  But  when  you  study  the  report 
by  Albert  W.  Fell  in  this  issue  on  line  rates 
conq)ared  with  circulation  you  are  struck  by 
the  lack  of  uniformity  in  whatever  formula 
is  used,  if  there  is  one. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  14  cents  a  line 
rate  —  a  newspaper  of  8,000  circulation 
charges  that  as  well  as  a  newspaper  of  60,000. 

Also,  the  20  cents  a  line  rate— one  paper 
of  14,000  and  another  of  1 10,000  circulation 
charge  the  same  rate. 

The  discrepancies  appear  in  every  rate  up 
to  $1.55  per  line  where  one  paper  of  326,000 
and  another  of  907,000  circulation  charge 
the  same. 

Certainly  this  should  make  the  larger  cir¬ 
culation  papers  wonder  if  they  are  getting 
enough  for  their  space.  Also,  it  ought  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  good  study  for  a  committee  of  the 
Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Associa¬ 
tion  to  determine  what  is  a  fair  standard  rate 
for  each  circulation  bracket.  The  Associa¬ 
tion  of  National  Advertisers  and  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  of  Advertising  Agencies  hav¬ 
ing  an  interest  in  the  problem  might  partici¬ 
pate. 

TAKING  ISSUE 

MEMBERS  of  the  International  Photo- 
Engravers  Union  meeting  in  New  York 
this  week  heard  a  warning  that  television  is 
a  threat  to  their  livelihood  because  of  its 
threat  to  other  advertising  media.  It  was 
noted  that  present  costs  of  TV  were  not 
coming  from  new  advertising  budgets,  but 
from  “present  appropriations.” 

We  would  like  to  point  out  to  engravers 
in  the  newspaper  business  that  this  may  be 
true  in  magazine  advertising,  but  it  is  not 
true  in  newspaper  linage  where  monthly 
gains  are  still  being  registered. 

However,  it  seems  to  us  that  the  engravers 
should  look  at  the  TV  problem  from  another 
angle.  This  medium  is  placing  a  new  empha¬ 
sis  on  pictures  that  will  be  felt  in  all  printed 
media.  Already  its  effect  has  been  noted  on 
the  sports  pages  of  large  metropolitan  dailies. 
Editors  are  cognizant  of  the  increasing  im¬ 
portance  of  pictures  and  picture  sequences. 

So  far,  television’s  highly  touted  threat  to 
newspapers  hasn’t  materialized  either  in  cir¬ 
culation  or  advertising  and  if  editors  react 
with  pictures  the  way  we  think  they  will  the 
engravers  haven’t  much  to  worry  about.  At 
least,  in  this  industry. 

NO  DECISION 

^  THE  SPECIAL  PANEL  of  the  Wage  Stabili- 
j  lization  Board,  having  split  on  some  as¬ 
pects  of  the  issue,  has  turned  back  to  the 
board  the  problem  of  what  to  do  about  wages 
in  price-exempt  industries.  A  majority  of 
the  board  felt,  however,  that  price-exempt  in- 
j  dustries  are  not  exempted  by  law  from  wage 
^  ceilings. 

The  majority  also  recommended  asking  an 
opinion  from  the  Attorney  General. 

We  can’t  understand  why  an  opinion  is 
necessary.  The  majority  felt  that  the  board 
does  have  the  authority  to  stabilize  wages  in 
price-exempt  industries  and  that  by  law  they 
are  not  exempt  from  wage  controls. 

That  would  seem  like  a  majority  opinion. 
What  more  do  we  need? 


EDITORIAL 


He  that  withholdeth  com,  the  people  shall 
curse  him;  hut  blessing  shall  be  upon  the 
head  of  him  that  selleth  it. — Proverte,ll;26. 


FCC  POUCY 

THE  OLD  question  of  newspaper  ownership 

of  radio  and  television  stations  has  come 
to  the  front  once  more.  Scripps-Howard  Ra¬ 
dio  is  petitioning  the  Supreme  Court  for  a 
ruling  on  the  Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission’s  anti-newspaper  policy.  There  is  a 
move  in  Congress  to  amend  the  McFarland 
Bill  (S658)  to  specifically  prohibit  discrimi¬ 
nation  against  newspaper  applicants  for  radio 
and  television  licenses. 

We  recall  that  for  a  long  time  before  and 
during  the  war  FCC  barred  newspaper  appli¬ 
cants.  However,  on  Jan.  13,  1944,  it  an¬ 
nounced  a  unanimous  decision  to  adopt  no 
policy  with  respect  to  joint  ownership  of 
newspapers  and  radio  stations.  An  E&P  story 
at  the  time  stated: 

“This  decision  was  reached,  it  was  stated, 
because  of  the  grave  legal  issues  involved  in 
the  question.  The  Commission  stated  that  it 
would  communicate  its  evidence  to  the  appro¬ 
priate  committees  of  Congress  during  the 
coming  week. 

“The  FCC  declared  that  it  did  not  feel  that 
the  status  of  applicants  for  broadcasting  li¬ 
censes  should  be  affected  merely  because  they 
are  in  a  particular  line  of  business.  However, 
it  also  affirmed  its  resolution  not  to  permit 
concentration  of  radio  control  in  the  hands 
of  the  few,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  many  who 
might  be  equally  qualified  to  render  a  pub¬ 
lic  service. 

“Current  applications  by  newspapers  for 
radio  licenses,  which  have  been  put  in  a  sepa¬ 
rate  category,  are  placed  on  a  parity  with  all 
other  applications  by  this  decision.” 

That  was  seven  and  a  half  years  ago  and 
the  issue  is  still  with  us.  In  the  absence  of 
any  legal  interpretation  in  the  meantime, 
there  must  be  “legal  issues”  involved  still, 
as  the  FCC  then  phrased  it,  and  the  Scripps- 
Howard  Radio  petition  will  give  the  Supreme 
Court  an  opportunity  to  decide  them. 

After  many  years  of  debate  it  is  time  a 
final  decision  was  obtained.  Certainly,  on 
the  face  of  it,  it  is  unjust  for  the  FCC  to 
discriminate  against  any  applicant  because 
of  the  nature  of  its  business  as  long  as  it  is 
legitimate,  as  the  FCC  itself  stated  in  1944. 

As  for  FCC  protestations  that  it  is  striving 
to  avoid  monopoly,  only  about  one-third  of 
the  broadcasting  facilities  are  now  owned  by 
newspapers.  That  can  constitute  no  monop¬ 
oly.  And  although  45  TV  stations  are  news- 
paper-owned,  less  than  25%  of  present  appli¬ 
cations  are  by  publishers. 


L  GOVERNOR'S  COLUMN 

MICHIGAN’S  GOVERNOR  WILLIAMS 
told  a  crowd  at  a  fair  last  week  that  he 
didn’t  need  to  deliver  the  traditional  “ac¬ 
counting  of  stewardship”  to  the  grandstands 
because  he  had  been  accounting  weekly  in  his 
newspaper  column  and  radio  talks.  It  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  the  Governor’s  column,  turned 

#out  at  taxpayers’  expense,  appears  regularly 
in  about  75  Michigan  publications  and  that 
his  radio  talks,  transcribed  out  of  a  special 
fund  raised  for  that  purpose  by  his  staff,  is 
used  regularly  by  about  35  radio  stations, 
shall  If  ^  line  thing  for  a  public  official  to 
I  the  give  an  “accounting  of  stewardship”  to  his 

[1;26.  constituents  occasionally  through  press  and 
—  radio.  But  when  those  media  accept  his 
weekly  contributions  and  use  them  free  of 
charge  as  written  or  spoken,  then  it  involves 
Tship  something  more  than  an  “accounting  of  stew- 
come  ardship.” 

1  Ra-  wonder  if  the  papers  and  radio  sta- 

for  a  carry  his  stuff  do  it  just  because 

Com-  i®  governor.  We  wonder  if  they  would 

is  a  same  privileges  to  other  elected  of- 

irland  carried  to  a  logical  con- 

'rimi-  elusion,  and  all  public  officials  wrote  a  col- 
radio  prepared  broadcasts,  which  were 

welcomed  and  used  regularly  by  press  and 
.  radio,  then  the  incumbents  would  have  a 
^  powerful  weapon  for  perpetuating  themselves 

appli-  office  indefinitely. 

'  j  Certainly,  the  governor  of  a  state  is  news 

P  and  what  he  says  is  usually  news.  But  it 

'I*  ®  should  be  covered  in  the  normal  development 
story  day’s  news.  It  seems  to  us  that  a 

weekly  column,  and/or  a  weekly  broadcast, 
dated.  should  be  carried  only  at  regular  rates  for 
space  and  time. 

hat  it 

ACTION  IN  ECOSOC 

g  the 

REPRESENTATIVES  of  the  United  States 
‘1  that  government  were  successful  in  two  pre^s- 
me  li-  week  before  the  Geneva  meeting  of 

e  they  Economic  and  Social  Council.  One 

wever  Soviet  bloc’s  opposition, 

[)ermit  ^^®  °ther  was  with  the  help  of  that  bloc, 

hands  We  didn’t  expect  or  hope  for  it,  but  a 
y  who  resolution  appealing  to  all  governments  “to 
i  pub-  do  all  in  their  power  to  safeguard  the  right 
of  correspondents  freely  and  faithfully  to 
rs  for  gather  and  transmit  news,”  and  urging  that 
“personal  restraints  be  removed  and  sen- 
ith  all  fences  imposing  arbitrary  punishments  be  re¬ 
voked.”  was  approved  over  the  anticipated 
opposition  of  Russia,  Poland  and  Czecho- 
°  Slovakia.  Naturally,  the  Communists  could 

ace  of  support  such  a  resolution  directed  at  the 

otime,  William  Oatis  case. 

1  still,  jjjg  sanae  the  Soviet  bloc  voted  for 

:npps-  ^  tj  s.  resolution  rejecting  the  proposal  for 
ipreme  plenipotentiary  meeting  of  nations  to  sign 
the  convention  on  freedom  of  information. 
;ime  a  Obviously,  their  reasons  differed  widely  from 
•y.  on  those  of  the  U.  S.  The  Soviets  just  don’t 
CC  to  want  any  treaty  on  freedom  of  information — 

ecau^  they  can  get  along  all  right  under  their  pres- 

is  it  is  ent  iron-clad  censorship  and  controlled  press. 

1944.  The  U.  S.  is  not  oppo^  in  principle  to  such 
triving  '  a  treaty  but  is  opposed  to  the  treaty  in  its 
lird  of  present  form  because  it  does  more  to  suppress 
aed  by  freedom  than  foster  it. 
nonop-  Word  from  Geneva  is  that  the  issue  may 
news-  be  brought  up  again  in  the  General  Assembly, 
appli-  It  will  be  interesting  to  see  what  the  Com¬ 
munist  “line”  will  be  on  it  at  that  time. 
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WniiAM  T.  Delaplaine,  co¬ 
publisher  of  the  Frederick  (Md.) 
VfHi  and  Frederick  Post,  and 
Mas.  Delaplaine  are  scheduled 
to  return  Aug.  27  from  a  10- week 
European  trip.  They  made  the 
trip  on  the  S.S.  Constitution  and 
traveled  through  Italy,  Switzer¬ 
land.  Germany,  Sweden,  Norway, 
England  and  France. 

Khlushid  Hass  an  Khurshid, 
editor  of  the  Weekly  Guardian, 
an  English-language  newspaper 
publish^  in  Karachi,  Pakistan, 
and  Abu  Said  Bazmi,  national 
Urdu-language  paper  published  in 
Karachi  and  Lahore,  was  a  guest 
of  the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Evening 
Sews  two  days  last  week. 

Frank  S.  Stevens,  general 
manager  of  the  Danbury  (Conn.) 
Sews -Times,  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  Danbury  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce. 

R.  F.  Dudley,  publisher  of  the 
Hollis  (Okla.)  News,  has  pur¬ 
chased  the  Hollis  Post-Herald 
from  J.  Warren  White.  Mr. 
White,  a  Hollis  publisher  for  20 
Years,  gave  advanced  age  as  his 
reason  for  selling.  Mr.  Dudley 
said  he  will  discontinue  the  Post- 
Herald  and  subscribers  will  re¬ 
ceive  the  News  instead. 

Carl  Sexauer,  publisher  and 
editor  of  the  Ogden  (la.)  Re¬ 
porter,  and  president  of  the  Iowa 
Press  Association,  was  named 
head  of  the  State  newspaper  pub¬ 
licity  committee  of  the  Savings 
Bond  Division  Aug.  17. 

Leon  Smith,  editor  of  the 
Thomaston  (Ga.)  Times,  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  Fourth 
District  (Ga.)  Press  Association. 

C.  J.  Shorb,  former  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  La  Grande 
(Ore.)  Eastern  Oregon  Review, 
has  rejoined  that  paper  as  editor. 

Charles  Coe,  Whitewater,  Wis., 
becomes  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Palmyra  (Wis.)  Enterprise  on 
Sept.  1,  succeeding  James  H.  La- 
Chance,  who  is  moving  to  Fort 
Atkinson,  Wis.  Mr.  LaChance 
has  formed  a  partnership  with 
Ray  Hansen,  formerly  editor  of 
the  Daily  Jefferson  County  Union. 
They  will  engage  in  commercial 
printing  at  Fort  Atkinson. 

Eugene  G.  Farrell,  editorial 
assistant  to  the  publisher  of  the 
Harrisburg  (Pa.)  newspapers — 
Patriot  (a.m.);  the  Evening  News, 
and  the  Sunday  Patriot-News — has 
resigned  as  a  member  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Harris¬ 
burg  Senators  Baseball  Club. 

Herbert  F.  Thies,  for  26  years 
editor  of  the  Scottsbluff  (Neb.) 
Star-Herald,  has  been  named 
managing  editor  of  the  Colorado 
Springs  Free  Press.  Palmer 
Hoyt,  Jr.,  young  publisher  who 
took  the  Free  Press  over  from  the 
International  Typographical  Un¬ 
ion,  said  Mr.  Thies  will  succeed 
Mel  Dorius. 

Jack  W.  Strong  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  assistant  publisher  and 
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editor  of  the  Okemah  (Okla.) 
Daily  Leader.  The  announcement 
was  made  by  his  father,  W.  G. 
Strong,  Daily  Leader  publisher. 


On  the  Business  Side 


Don  Hopton,  former  Houston, 
Tex.,  manager  of  Ruthnauff  &  Ryan, 
Inc.,  has  been  named  national  ad¬ 
vertising  manager 
of  the  Citizen 
Newspapers  o  f 
Houston,  a  group 
of  weeklies  that 
comprise  a  Olenn 
McCarthy  Enter¬ 
prise.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  Walter  C. 

Miller,  who  has 
become  merchan¬ 
dising  manager 
for  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Brewing  Co.,  Hopton 
New  Orleans.  Tom  Morton,  for¬ 
merly  with  the  Southwest  Citizen, 
has  joined  the  national  advertising 
department  of  the  Citizens. 

Frank  McCue,  former  promo¬ 
tion  manager  for  the  Albany  (N. 
Y.)  Knickerbocker  News,  has 
been  promoted  to  business  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Saratoga  Springs 
(N.  Y.)  Saratogian. 

Frank  C.  Rigler,  advertising 
teacher  at  Texas  State  College  for 
Women,  has  concluded  a  summer 
of  advertiesing  study  and  research 
at  the  Dallas  (Tex.)  Times-Herald 
under  a  Fellowship  provided  by 
the  Newspaper  Advertising  Ex¬ 
ecutives  Association. 

Walter  A.  Griffin,  formerly 
of  the  Murfreesboro  (Tenn.) 
News-Journal,  Paul  W.  Fraysure 
and  Glenn  Hatcher  have  be¬ 
come  advertising  salesmen  for  the 
Bowling  Green  (Ky.)  Park  City 
Daily  News. 

Kenneth  Johnson  has  been 
named  suburban  circulation  mana¬ 
ger  and  Keith  Howard  city  cir¬ 


culation  manager  of  the  Long 
Beach  (Calif.)  Press  -  Telegram. 
Mr.  Johnson  succeeds  John  Ray¬ 
mond  Wilson,  who  died  July  14. 

James  H.  Richter,  assistant 
business  manager,  Buffalo  (N.  Y.) 
Evening  News,  has  been  named  a 
major  in  the  Business  &  Profes¬ 
sional  Division  of  Buffalo’s  1951 
Community  Chest  Appeal. 

Ralph  Woolman  of  Prosser, 
Wash.,  has  been  named  district 
manager  in  the  circulation  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Yakima  (Wash.) 
Morning  Herald  and  the  Yakima 
Daily  Republic.  Rosanne  Wheel¬ 
er,  a  native  Yakiman,  has  joined 
the  circulation  department  staff 
as  a  clerk. 

Robert  Hawkes,  formerly  with 
the  suspended  St.  Louis  (Mo.) 
Star-Times  where  he  spent  eight 
years  selling  national  and  local 
advertising,  has  joined  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Broadcasting  Company’s  Cent¬ 
ral  Division,  Chicago,  as  an  ac¬ 
count  executive  in  the  network’s 
television  sales  department.  He 
is  a  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Missouri  School  of  Journalism. 

Dick  McLaughlin,  1950  grad¬ 
uate  of  the  University  of  Oregon, 
has  been  named  advertising  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Hillsboro  (Ore.)  Argus. 
He  succeeds  Charles  H.  Hogan, 
who  resigned  to  be  Portland 
manager  of  Pacific  Slope  Newspa¬ 
pers,  Inc.,  advertising  sales  agency 
for  Pacific  Northwest  weekly 
newspapers. 

Fred  Hempfer  has  resigned  as 
circulation  manager  of  the  San 
Antonio  (Tex.)  Express  and  Even¬ 
ing  News.  He  has  been  succeeded 
by  Jack  Norton,  who  continues 
his  former  duties  as  city  circula¬ 
tion  manager.  R.  W.  Myer  was 
named  temporarily  as  country  cir¬ 
culation  manager. 

Bruce  MacGaffey,  former 
classified  advertising  manager  for 
{Continued  on  next  page) 


There's  still  time  to  get  aboard 
to  send  reader-interest  rocketing! 


65  great  newspapers  already 
arranged  to  publish  “Space  Cadet,” 
a  dramatic  new  picture-story  by 
Artist  Ray  Bailey,  authenticated  by 
famous  rocket  scientist  Willy  Ley. 
NOT  a  fantasy — a  fascinating  fore¬ 
cast  of  Man’s  conquest  of  space. 
First  Sunday  color  page  appears 
Sept.  9;  first  daily  sequence  starts 
Sept.  10.  See  how  it  will  appeal  to 
your  readers!  Send  for  samples  of 

CORBETT^ 


Phone  or  wire  today 
for  proofs  and  terms! 


CHICAGO  SUN-TIMES 

Harry  B.  Baker,  Gen.  Mgr. 

211  W.  WKker  Drive 


for  August  25,  1951 


EN  ROUTE  TO 
PACIFIC  COAST 


Marquis  Childs 


TO  OBSERVE, 
ANALYZE, 

AND  REPORT 
ON  JAPANESE 
PEACE  TREATY 
CONFERENCE 
IN  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Marquis  Childs 
was  the  only 
columnist  to  win 
a  University  of 
Missouri 
Honor  Award  for 
Distinguished 
Service  in 
Journalism  this 
year. 


Wire  or  Phone 
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Lx3s  Angeles  Community  Chest.  (Mo.)  Daily  Record  to  become  Chick  Feldman,  sporting  edi- 
He  was  a  reporter  for  the  St.  editor  of  employe  publications  at  tor  of  the  Sunday  Scruntonian  and 
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continued  from  page  35  Louis  (Mo.)  Globe-Democrat  be-  Ford’s  St.  Louis  Lincoln-Mercury  l^ijy  *"  Pa.,  U 

_  tween  1933-43.  assembly  plant.  A  1948  Univer-  doing  a  10-mmute  sports  broad- 

W.  Channing  Smith,  has  sity  of  Missouri  journalism  gradu-  cast  nightly  for  Radio  Station 

joined  the  promotional  staff  of  ate,  he  replaces  D.avid  L.  Lewis,  WSCR. 

the  Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Star  and  who  resigned  to  study  for  a  mas-  Joe  Butler,  sports  editor  of 

le  Indianapolis  News.  ter’s  degree  in  public  relations  at  the  Scranton  (Pa.)  Times  who 

George  Hoyt,  son  of  Isabell  Boston  University.  has  been  on  the  sick  list  since  last 


the  La  Grande  (Ore.)  Observer, 
has  been  named  classified  ad 
manager  for  the  Yakima  (Wash.)  ,  ,  ,. 

Morning  Herald  and  Xhc  Yakima  ‘‘'geo^geXyt  sT 

L^'ly  P™^  Jo  his  taking  promotion  manager  of  Robert  H.  Echelson,  manag-  February,  is  showing  some  im- 

c  KPOJ-The  Journal,  has  joined  the  ing  editor  of  Po.st  News,  after-  provement. 

display  advertising  desk  of  the  noon  sports  and  entertainment  William  A.  Weeks,  Milwaukee, 
ger  for  the  Santa  Barbara  (Calif.)  (Ore.)  Journal.  tabloid  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  has  chief  of  the  Associated  Press  bu- 

Thomas  F.  Mowle,  controller,  added  the  duties  of  a  daily  col-  reau,  is  convalescing  at  Columbia 

„  Dow  Jones  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  umn  to  his  responsibilities.  Hospital  following  major  surgery 

of  tho P  York,  publishers  of  the  Wall  Street  Ernest  W.  Peterson,  religious  earlier  this  month. 

fiS  AdvertfsinS  ASaUon^  /ourm;/.  will  preside  at  a  special  editor  of  the  Portland  (Ore.,  John  Whitmore,  Houston, Tex.. 

Ar  Wfi<!A4am  former  industry  conference  of  controllers  Journal,  is  en  route  to  Oxforu,  editor  of  the  Texas  .A&M  College 

AL  WEisMAN,  former  Chicago  companies  in  the  printing,  pub-  England,  to  attend  as  a  delegate  Battalion,  is  doing  full-time  sum- 

lishing  and  allied  fields,  to  be  held  the  eighth  World  Ecumenical  ttier  work  in  the  editorial  depart- 

in  conjunction  with  the  20th  an-  Conference  of  Methodists.  rnent  of  the  San  Angelo  (Tex.) 

nual  meeting  of  the  Controllers  Bert  Wise  has  returned  to  the  Standard-Times. 

Institute.  Sept.  30-Oct.  3,  in  New  city  desk  of  the  Valley  Morning  Betty  Jackson  has  been  ap- 
York.  '■  .  ’■  - . 


News-Press,  and  a  classified  sales¬ 
man  for  the  Los  Angeles  E.xam- 
iner. 


and  Los  Angeles  publicity  man 
and  former  St.  Louis  newspaper¬ 
man,  has  been  appointed  promo¬ 
tion  director  of  the  Johnson  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  Chicago,  publishers 
of  Ebony,  Tan  Confessions  and 
Negro  Digest.  Mr.  Weisman  has 
returned  to  Chicago  from  Los 
Angeles  where  he  was  assistant 
public  relations  director  of  the 


In  the  Editorial  Rooms 


Star  in  Harlingen,  Tex.,  following  pointed  woman’s  page  editor  of 
nearly  II  months  service  at  Camp  the  Guymon  (Okla.)  Daily  Her- 
Chaffee,  Ark.  «W. 

Wirt  Williams,  well-known  Jerry  Emenheiser.  who  worked 
Louisiana  newspaperman  will  make  this  summer  in  the  Oklahoma  City 
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Frank  Spencer  of  Alliance,  (jjj  debut  as  a  novelist  Oct.  I  with  Daily  Oklahoman  sports  depart- 

Neb.,  has  become  managing  edi-  “Xbe  Enemy,”  to  be  published  by  ment,  plans  to  enter  Oklahoma 

tor  of  the  Pawhuska  (Okla.)  the  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.  of  Bos-  Baptist  University  this  fall  as  a 

Journal-Capital,  replacing  Edw.ard  ministerial  student. 

Bradley,  who  has  gone  to  Scotts- 
bluff.  Neb. 


Joe  Alex  Morris,  Jr.,  formerly  Wayne  L.  Lane,  who  received 
^  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Hart-  his  master  of  arts  degree  from  the 

Lyman  Jones,  city  hall  reporter  (Conn.)  Times,  and  son  of  University  of  Oklahoma  School  of 


With  which  has  been  merged:  The  Journalist, 
established  \larch  24.  lSS4i  ^ewsDanerdonx. 

March  1892;  Fourth  Esme  fOT  the  San  Anselo' (TcX  )  Stand-  Tu""  a.„;ca,  <u.u  err  ^.u,F.,rr,  err  v^rv.anuma  oeuooioi 

Editor  &  Publisher.  December  7. 1 90i;  Adver-  me  ou/i  tiex. ,  .sluna  jbg  magazine  writer,  JoE  Alex  Journalism  Aug.  6,  has  accepted 

Using,  Februa^  1,  1925.  Titles  Patented  and  urd-I  lines,  and  MRS.  JONES  are  MoRRis,  is  now  with  the  public  a  post  on  the  Wichita  F.xlls 
Registered.  Contents  copyrighted  1951.  parents  of  a  baby  girl. 

The  Editor  4  Publisher  Co.,  Inc.  FeRDIE  DeERING,  editor  of  the 


James  Wright  Brown 

_ President 

General  Publication  Offices: 


rn  J  Tower  Doara  or  tne  rsationai  rarm  C  T,  '■  i'"VcT  V  -  friTm  the  IJniversitv  nf  nklahoma 

42nd  St.  and  Broadway  New  York  18.  N.  Y.  Electrification  Conference  to  be  of  the  Greenwich  (Conn.)  Times, 

BRyant  9-3052,  3055  &  30,56  held  in  Cincinnati  Oct.  9-10.  ?hV “in 

Robert  U.  Brown,  Editor:  Jerosse  H.  WiLLIAM  LeON  RoWE,  New  n  Oklahoma  S 

Waiter.  AWing  Dwight  Bentel,  York  corresDondent  for  the  P/T/v-  ^^^''fford  (Conn.)  Times,  m  Uklanoma  City. 

llwTERw^feLiToBER^B^^^^^^^  Lil  (Pa.)  CoHriVr  and  a  feature  vacationing  in  Europe,  is  sending  Miss  Patricia  M.artin  is  work- 

Fraiurfs;  Josiah  b.  Keeney,  MaAainiand  writer  for  Other  Necro  news-  columns  back  to  her  newspaper.  mg  on  the  society  desk  of  the 

^f«arrA  A/anagrr;  Janet  Haslett,  tiArarian.  _  i _ _ OoN  RuCK,  at  one  time  sports  Oklahoma  Citv  Daily  Oklahoman. 

^ARLES  T.  Stuart,  Pumkrr;  Leac# Laney  T  7th  editor  of  the  Connecticut  Campus,  James  B.  Hale,  member  of  the 

pi:ponyZ7rf  Commis^oner  of  Ney?York  student  publication  at  the  Univer-  editorial  staff  of  the  W 

^ -  „  ..  Qf  Connecticut,  has  joined  the  (Colo.)  Post  since  1920,  has  been 


relations  division  of  the  Arabian  (Tex.)  Daily  Times  telegraph 
,  „.  r-  o  I  American  Oil  Co.  at  Dhahran,  desk. 

Oklahoma  City  Farmer-Stockman,  s^udi  .Arabia.  Robert  H.  Peterson,  who  re- 

Jean  Sinshei.mer,  society  editor  ceived  his  master  of  arts  degree 


has  been  named  to  the  governing 
board  of  the  National  Farm 


Earned,^  Art — Copy-~Creativi;  Robert  P. 

Joy,  Director  oj  Circulation;  George  H. 

Strate,  Circulation  Manager;  Evelyn  Z.  LITTERI. 
Kolojay,  Classified  Manager. 


City  by  Mayor  Vincent  Impel- 


stuff  of  the  Louisville  (Ky.) 
MEtropoiitan  0823-PSH-OS25.  Times,  will  be  in  charge  of  a  new 


Chicago  Bureau,  810  London  GuaranUt  XS  public  relations  officC  of  the  Ford 
Accuient  Bldg.,  360  North  Michigan  Ate.,  Chi-  Vfrttrvr  Crt  in  Cleveland  O 
cago  1,  111.  Tel.  STate  ^4898-99;  George  A.  CO.  m  Cleveland,  U. 

Brandenburg,  Editor;  Harry  K.  Black,  MaTTHEW  A.  BaSSITY,  formerly 
Advertiiing  Repreientatirc. 


sports  staff  of  the  Hartford  appointed  assistant  managing  edi- 

Hayes  Holmes,  formerly  on  ,  tor.  Nanied  to  succeed  Hiue 

^  Ellery  Stewart,  reporter,  as  city  editor  was  Willard  Hasel- 

Hartford  (Conn.)  Times,  is  a  pa-  bush,  veteran  newsman  and  Rocky 
tient  at  Cedarcrest  Sanitarium,  Mountain  Empire  editor  of  the 
Newington,  Conn.  Post  since  1947. 

William  B.  Bellamy,  assistant  Floyd  McCall,  for  twenty-one 


a  reporter  fo^  the  '"unaging  editor  of  the  San  An-  years  a  Denver  (Colo.)  Port  staff 

(N.  ’f.)  Press,  the  Utica  (N.  Y.)  photographer,  *1^5  ^en  nai^d  «- 

I-  Free.  Li  Ohserver-Disnatch  and  and  Mrs.  BELLAMY  are  par-  ecutive  head  of  the  paper  s  photo 


Philadelphia  Bureau,  1046  Commercial  Trust 

Pfdg.,  1 5th  and  Market  Sts.,  Philadelphia  3,  „  j  .-.t  r».  i  j 

Pa.  Tel.  RIttenhouse  64582,  Joseph  W.  Press  and  Observer-Dispatcll  and  ^  •  .u-  J  U  IJ 

the  New  York  Press  Association,  Jhe.r  third  child.  departmen 

Al  Grady,  a  graduate  of  the  Leon  Biddy,  onetiine  news  eoi- 


Pf^i/ic  Coast  Editor f  Cxiif BZLh^Atsoa f  Mills  has  ioincd  the  staff  of  L  R.ichard  —  - ^  ^ -  —  —  »  <  i  zy-vi  i  \ 

Bldg.  San  Francisco  4,  Te\.  GuAtid  1-7950.  /-;  }?  ss  Associates  nublic  rela-  ^tate  University  of  Iowa,  is  the  tor  of  the  Hobart  (Okla.)  Demo- 
Dun’^n  new  sports  editor  of  the  Iowa  crat-Chief  and  former  University 


ruccjcc  Jtacerttstng  Kepresentative:  vjuy.ay  ..  -  cnnrtc 

Duncan  A.  Scott,  Suite  2,  Penthouse  Milts  tions  counselors.  New  York.  .  . 

Siii-’ Lranctsco  4.  Tel.  Garfield  1-7950;  XfiDinDic  lUf  Picupd  iniieicnl  PreSS-CltlZeit 

2978  Ntlshtre  Bouletanl,  Los  Angeles  5.  Tel.  MARJORIE  M.  rlSHER,  mUSICal 

Dunkirk  84151. 


of  Oklahoma  journalism  student. 
Dr.  Gordon  Wilson  Clarke,  has  been  employed  as  advertising 


Dunkirk  84151. _  editoT  ot  the  San  T  rancisco  N ews,  uk.  uukuun  vvilsuin  -  (Oklak 

London,  England  Office:  Allan  Delafons,  arrived  in  New  York  Aug.  20  on  associate  professor  of  English  and  m.u"uger  oi  iiic  v 

the  French  liner  Liberte  after  a  literature  at  Eastern  Oregon  col-  I  imes-Vemocrat. 

LZ  L.  c-  , - tour  of  Europe.  lege,  is  now  city  editor  of  the  La  Lloyd  C.  Whitfield  has  re- 

Avralie  de  Paris,  Vincennes  (Se^e)f*Copie$  JoHN  P.  RHODES,  music  editor  Grande  (Ore.)  Evening  Observer,  signed  as  an  instructor  of  1®“™’ 
of  Editor  4  Publisher  are  available  at  the  -nij  critic  of  the  Cincinnati  (O)  MAXWELL  Thayer,  for  several  ism  at  Southwestern  (Okla.)  Siaie 
&(M  Ftnrr  SituvTsince  194V,  haV  resig^^  years  with  Hearst  papers  in  Cali-  College  to  accept  a  job  as  wire 

Charter  Member  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  to  acccpt  appointment  as  Cultural  fomia,  has  been  named  editor  and  editor  of  the  San  Angeo  ( 
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the  University  of  Indiana  faculty,  become  city  editor  of  the  Ashland  Crawford  are  parents  of  a  son, 
Bill  Seward,  copy  editor  on  (Ore.)  Daily  Tidings.  their  second  child, 

the  sports  desk  of  the  Des  Moines  Carl  F.  Meyerdirk,  news  edi-  Joseph  A.  Otto  has  been  ap- 
(la.)  Register,  is  the  father  of  a  tor  of  the  Pawnee  (Okla.)  Chief,  pointed  news  editor  and  burM 
son  born  Aug.  16.  has  resigned  to  accept  a  position  manager  of  the  New  York  bureau 

Don  H.  Marshall  has  resigned  with  the  Muskogee  (Okla.)  Phoe-  of  Transradio  Press  Service, 
as  news  editor  of  the  St.  Louis  nix  as  farm  editor.  (Continued  on  page 
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The  Commercial  Appeal  today  enjoys 
the  greatest  circulation  in  its  history: 
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140-Page  Issue 
Marks  Plymouth 
Centennial 

Plymouth,  Ind. — The  Plymouth 
Pilot-News  used  eight  tons  of  news¬ 
print  July  31  to  publish  a  special 
140-page  edition  celebrating  the 
newspaper’s  100th  anniversary. 

The  anniversary  edition  was 
nearly  three  times  larger  than  any 
previously  published  by  the  news¬ 
paper.  It  comprised  10  sections 
ranging  from  eight  to  16  pages 
each,  with  color  covers  on  four 
of  the  sections.  The  Pilot-News 
reported  a  net-paid  circulation  of 
6,572,  the  largest  in  its  history. 

The  special  edition  contained  a 
history  of  the  Pilot-News  and  its 
community,  articles  describing  the 
operations  of  the  paper’s  editorial, 
business  and  mechanical  depart¬ 
ments,  and  descriptions  and  his¬ 
tories  of  many  local  business  con¬ 
cerns.  Much  of  the  advertising  was 
congratulatory. 

In  further  celebration  of  the 
100th  anniversary,  readers  of  the 
Pilot-News  were  invited  to  attend 
open  house  at  the  newspaper  plant 
on  Aug.  3  and  4.  Visitors  were  of¬ 
fered  a  tour  of  the  plant,  an  en¬ 
tertainment  program  and  a  show¬ 
ing  of  “Timber  Trail”,  a  film  about 
newsprint  production. 

The  newspaper  was  founded  by 
John  Q.  Howell  as  the  Plymouth 
Pilot,  a  weekly,  in  1851.  Subse¬ 
quent  ownership  changes  saw  the 
name  changed  to  Banner,  Repub¬ 
lican,  and  Tribune.  The  latter  pa¬ 
per  was  acquired  in  1911  by  Sam¬ 
uel  E.  Boys,  who  merged  it  with 
his  Plymouth  Chronicle.  The  name 
was  changed  back  to  the  Plymouth 
Pilot  in  1922,  and  merged  with 
the  Daily  News  in  1947. 

Samuel  E.  Boys  is  now  publisher 
and  president  of  the  Pilot-News, 
with  Mrs.  Boys  as  vicepresident 
and  their  son,  A.  R.  Boys,  as  sec¬ 
retary-treasurer  and  business  man¬ 
ager.  Don  R.  Cramer  is  managing 
editor  and  F.  E.  Schultz  advertis¬ 
ing  director.- 

■ 

Vermont  Town  Honors 
Greeley,  George  Jones 

East  Poultney,  Vt.  —  Horace 
Greeley,  founder  of  the  New  York 
Tribune,  and  George  Jones,  co¬ 
founder  of  the  New  York  Times, 
were  honored  in  annual  Historical 
Day  ceremonies  held  here  Aug.  18. 
Mr.  Jones  was  born  in  East  Poult¬ 
ney  in  1811  and  Mr.  Greeley 
learned  his  trade  on  the  Northern 
Spectator  here. 

Among  items  on  display  at  the 
Eagle  Tavern,  where  Mr.  Greeley 
lived,  were  a  type  tray  used  by 
him,  letters  in  his  handwriting,  a 
copy  of  the  Northern  Spectator 
and  an  original  of  the  first  edition 
of  the  Tribune. 

The  Poultney  Historical  Society 
adopted  a  resolution  congratulat¬ 
ing  the  Times  on  its  100th  anni¬ 
versary  and  “confirming  its  pride” 
in  George  Jones. 


Fred  Auger  Named 
Publisher  in  Winnipeg 

Winnipeg  —  Fred  S.  Auger  has 
been  named  vicepresident  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Winnipeg  Tribune  by 
Philip  S.  Fisher,  president  of  The 
Southam  Company  Ltd.  The  new 
publisher  succeeds  A.  W.  Mosca- 
rella,  who  left  the  Tribune  in  Feb¬ 
ruary  to  become  vicepresident  and 
publisher  of  the  Vancouver  Daily 
Province. 

Carlyle  Allison,  who  has  held  the 
office  of  editor  for  the  past  five 
years,  has  now  been  designated  edi¬ 
tor-in-chief. 

Mr.  Auger  was  director  of  ad¬ 
vertising  for  the  Procter  &  Gamble 
Company  at  Toronto  before  join¬ 
ing  The  Southam  Company.  In 
the  past  he  has  been  associated 
with  the  advertising  department  of 
the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  of 
Calgary  and  Victoria,  and  with  the 
McKim  Advertising  Agency  at 
Vancouver  and  Montreal. 
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Mrs.  Nellie  Merritt,  a  so¬ 
ciety  reporter  for  the  Indianapolis 
(Ind.)  News,  has  resigned  to  fol¬ 
low  her  husband  to  Hamilton, 
Ontario. 

John  B.  Curtis  of  the  foreign 
cable  desk  in  the  Associated  Press 
San  Francisco  bureau  is  swapping 
jobs  with  Forrest  C.  Edwards, 
AP  state  Capitol  correspondent  at 
Santa  Fe,  N.  M. 

Al  Cross  has  joined  the  staff 
of  the  Gallup  (N.  M.)  Independ¬ 
ent  as  news  editor. 

Bill  Linville,  who  recently 
resigned  as  city  editor  of  the 
Pryor  (Okla.)  Times  -  Democrat, 
has  accepted  a  post  as  news  editor 
and  advertising  manager  of  the 
Sapulpa  (Okla.)  Democrat  News. 

Dan  Humphrey,  former  Illinois 
newsman,  has  become  news  editor 
of  the  Nowata  (Okla.)  Daily  Star. 

E.  D.  Lewis,  former  editor  and 
publisher  of  Southern  Wings,  avia¬ 
tion  magazine  for  North  and 
South  Carolina,  and  later  editor  of 
the  Melbourne  (Fla.)  Times,  has 
become  manager  of  the  El  Reno 
(Okla.)  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Martha  McKinna  has  joined 
the  staff  of  the  Indianapolis  Und.) 
News  as  fashion  editor,  replacing 
Betty  Jane  Mosiman  who  will 
free  lance  in  New  York  City. 

John  P.  Kelly,  assistant  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Bridgeport 
(Conn.)  Herald,  has  resigned  to 
take  a  post  with  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment’s  U.  S.  Information  Service. 

Dick  Smith,  Denver  (Colo.) 
Post  telegraph  editor,  has  resigned 
his  position  to  join  the  copydesk 
staff  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times. 

Mel  Dorius  and  Ted  Kenis- 
TON  have  joined  the  Denver 
(Colo.)  Post  copydesk  staff.  Mr. 
Dorius  came  to  the  Post  from  the 
Colorado  Springs  Free  Press,  and 
Mr.  Keniston  moved  to  his  new 
job  from  the  Chicago  Sun-Times. 

Tom  Lawrie  is  a  new  member 


of  the  Denver  (Colo.)  Post  sports 
department.  Mr.  Lawrie  had 
been  with  the  Denver  bureau  of  > 
United  Press  since  1946. 

Miss  Marcia  Roos,  Minneapo¬ 
lis,  a  recent  graduate  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Minnesota  school  of 
journalism,  has  joined  the  staff  of 
the  Rhinelander  (Wis.)  Daily 
News  as  society  editor,  succeeding 
Miss  Patricia  Muller,  who  has 
joined  the  advertising  staff. 

Charley  Barr,  formerly  a 
newspaper  reporter  in  Fort  Smith, 
Ark.,  Texarkana,  Tex.,  and  Port 
Arthur,  Tex.,  and  with  the  In¬ 
ternational  News  Service  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  has  been  promoted  to  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  director  of  public 
relations  of  Northrop  Aircraft, 
Inc.,  Hawthorne,  Calif. 

J.  Donlan  Piedmont  has  been 
named  assistant  district  informa¬ 
tion  officer  for  the  Office  of  Price 
Stabilization  at  Norfolk,  Va.  He 
formerly  was  with  the  Newport 
News  (Va.)  Times-Herald  and  the 
Portsmouth  (Va.)  Star. 

Candy  Greene  is  now  on  the 
news  staff  of  the  Virginia  Beach 
bureau  of  the  Norfolk  (Va.) 
Ledger-Dispatch.  She  was  at  one 
time  on  the  staff  of  Time. 

Gus  S.  August,  former  Colo¬ 
rado  and  Montana  newspaperman, 
has  been  named  news  editor  of 
the  Northern  Wyoming  Daily 
News,  Worland,  Wyo.  Mr.  Aug¬ 
ust  formerly  was  a  member  of 
the  Miles  City  (Mont.)  Daily 
Star.  Previously  he  was  news  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Walsenburg  (Colo.) 
Independent. 

Bob  Brock,  former  city  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Denton  (Tex.)  Rec¬ 
ord-Chronicle,  has  joined  the 
aqjiusements  staff  of  the  Dallas 
(Tex.)  Times-Herald. 

Gilbert  Gorman,  former  city 
editor  for  the  Denton  (Tex.) 
Record-Chronicle,  has  assumed 
the  position  of  city  reporter. 

Dick  Lawhon,  formerly  with 
the  Durant  (Okla.)  Democrat  as 
news  editor  and  reporter,  is  now 
news  editor  for  the  Denton  (Tex.) 
Record-Chronicle. 

Allen  Bogan,  former  news 
editor  for  the  Denton  (Tex.)  Rec¬ 
ord-Chronicle,  has  taken  over  the 
post  of  farm  editor. 

Charles  G.  Wilson,  formerly 
with  the  Associated  Press  in 
New  York,  the  Rockland  (N.  Y.) 
County  Journal-News,  and  West¬ 
chester  Publishers,  Inc.,  White 
Plains,  N.  Y.,  is  the  author  of  a 
second  juvenile  historical  novel, 
“Guns  In  the  Wilderness,”  which 
will  be  published  Aug.  22  by  Ives, 
Washburn,  Inc.,  New  York. 

Thomas  B.  Aden,  Jr.,  of  the 
Denver,  Colo.,  Associated  Press 
staff  has  been  appointed  AP  cor¬ 
respondent  at  Boise,  Ida.,  suc¬ 
ceeding  John  Bruner,  transferred 
to  Denver. 

■  ' 

GE's  Burrows  to  Retire 

Cleveland  —  Robert  P.  Bur¬ 
rows,  assistant  manager  of  adver¬ 
tising  of  General  Electric’s  Lamp 
Division,  will  retire  Sept.  1.  He 
has  been  with  GE  36  years. 
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Wedding  Bells 


Bob  Blackburn,  a  feature  writ- 
er  for  the  Ottawa  (Ont.)  Evening 
Citizen,  and  Pamela  Ann  Brooks 
Aug.  II. 

Miss  Barbara  Horner,  photog¬ 
rapher  for  the  Green  Bay  (Wis.) 
Daily  Press-Gazette,  and  daughter 
of  Joseph  Horner,  Jr.,  business 
manager  of  the  paper,  to  .\r. 
thur  J.  Kaftan,  Green  Bay  at¬ 
torney,  Aug.  16. 

Sherman  Montrose,  with  the 
San  Francisco  office  of  Acme- 
NEA,  and  Miss  June  Snider,  edu¬ 
cational  director  of  the  Emporium,  i 
San  Francisco,  in  Seattle  Aug.  3. 

James  Allen  Leedy,  artist  and 
photographer,  Bluefield  (W.  Va.)  ; 
Daily  Telegraph,  and  Miss  Jeanne  ' 
McGlothlin,  Raven,  Va.,  in 
Tazewell,  Va.,  July  21. 

Colin  W.  McAllister,  tele¬ 
graph  editor  of  the  Danbury 
(Conn.)  News-Times,  and  Miss 
Margaret  Mary  Kelly  of  Brew¬ 
ster,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  16. 

Frank  K.  Collins,  sports  editor 
of  the  Danbury  (Conn.)  News- 
Times,  and  Miss  Janet  Murphy 
Aug.  25. 

©bituat? 


Erwin  Huber,  65,  once  publish-  j 
er  of  the  old  Rochester  (N.  Y.) 
Journal- American  and  later  adver-  j 
tising  director  of  the  Baltimore 
(Md.)  News-Post,  Aug.  17. 

Albert  Hawes  Powers,  54,  as-  ] 
sociated  with  bis  brother  in  the  ' 
New  York  firm  of  Joshua  B.  Pow¬ 
ers,  Inc.,  international  publishers’ 
representatives,  and  vicepresident 
and  treasurer  of  the  Editors’  Press 
Service  Syndicate,  Aug.  18. 

D.  Allyn  Garber,  61,  former 
advertising  director  of  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  (Pa.)  Press  and  editor  of 
Department  Store  Economist,  in 
New  York,  Aug.  9. 

Mrs.  Arthur  Dennis  La  Hines. 

69,  formerly  a  feature  writer  for 
the  New  York  Times  and  widow 
of  a  Times  copy  editor,  Aug.  20. 

Arthur  H.  Bogue,  76,  former 
financial  editor  of  the  Springfield 
(Mass.)  Daily  News,  Aug.  8. 

Dr.  John  M.  Mulvey,  80,  for¬ 
mer  police  and  courthouse  report- 
ter  for  the  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Sen- 
tinel,  Aug.  17. 

John  L.  Maloney,  32,  an  in¬ 
structor  in  the  Journalism  Depart-' 
ment  of  St.  Bonaventure  Univer¬ 
sity,  Olean,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  16.  He 
also  was  faculty  adviser  on  the  i 
campus  newspaper,  the  Bona  Ven¬ 
ture.  Formerly  he  was  on  the  staff 
of  the  Dunkirk  (N.  Y.)  Observer. 

Austin  Bailey  Clements, 

57,  who  was  associated  with  his 
father,  the  late  E.  M.  Clements, 
founder  of  the  Petersburg,  (Va.) 
Evening  Progress,  now  the  Pro¬ 
gress-Index,  until  the  former  was 
sold  in  1919,  Aug.  15. 

Ralph  T.  Wolfrom,  68,  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Shippensburg 
(Pa.)  News-Chronicle,  Aug.  17. 
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NEWS  AND  VIEWS  OF  COAL 


A  MONTHLY  REPORT  TO  EDITORS 


COAL’S  SAFETY  RECORD  OUTSTANDING. 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  reports  that  industrial  accidents  are  beginning  to  climb 
alarmingly— doubtless  because  of  speeded  defense  production  and  inexperienced  work¬ 
ers.  Contrasted  to  this,  coal’s  safety  record  is  outstanding.  Not  only  was  last  year  the  safest 
in  coal-mining\iistory,  but  reports  for  this  year  show  an  even  better  record  in  the  making. 
Today  coal  mining  is  twice  as  safe  as  it  was  ten  years  ago— the  result  of  one  of  the  most 
vigorous  and  effective  safety  programs  carried  on  by  any  American  industry. 


COAL  ASH  COMPLETELY  REMOVED  BY  NEW  VACUUM  SYSTEM. 

Th(.‘  city  of  Jamestown’s  new  coal-fired  electric  plant  features  a  \acuum  ash-handhng 
system  that  completely  removes  ash,  fly  ash,  soot,  and  dust— wthout  any  manual  labor. 
The  entire  operation  is  push-button  controlled,  and  is  so  effectixe  that  even  the  boiler 
room  is  free  of  ’dust.  Such  modern  coal-  and  ash-handling  equipment  cuts  labor  costs  and 
practically  eliminates  inconveniences.  In  addition,  it  makes  coal,  in  most  cases,  not  only 
the  least  expensive  fuel,  but  also  an  easier,  more  economical  and  efficient  fuel  to  use. 


DEMAND  FOR  COAL  UP. 

A  report  from  the  New  York  area  shows  that  25!?  more  coal  is  being  bought  this  vear  than 
last.  Demands  for  export  are  heavy,  and  many  plants,  especially  in  the  upstate  region, 
are  turning  to  coal  for  economy  and  dependability  of  supply.  A  long-range  factor  affect¬ 
ing  the  demand  for  coal  is  that,  because  of  coal’s  abundance  and  because  the  coal  in¬ 
dustry  is  so  highly  mechanized  and  efficient,  coal  prices  are  likely  to  remain  far  more 
stable  than  those  of  any  other  fuel. 

LIGNITE  TO  GENERATE  POWER  FOR  NEW  ALUMINUM  PLANT. 

Large  deposits  of  lignite,  a  “young,”  brown-black  form  of  coal,  xvill  soon  be  put  to  work 
generating  power  for  a  new  aluminum  plant  to  be  built  in  Texas— so  says  a  recent  article 
in  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  New  technical  developments  have  opened  up  this  vast,  new 
source  of  energy— further  extending  coal’s  horizons  into  the  future.  America’s  tremendous 
coal  and  lignite  reserves  account  for  90!?  of  the  nation’s  fuel  resources— enough  to  gen¬ 
erate  abundant  power  and  heat  for  many  centuries  to  come. 

BITUMINOUS  COAL  INSTITUTE 

A  D*partni«nt  of  National  Coal  Association 
320  Southorn  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

If  you  have  any  questiom  about  coal  or  the  coal 
industry,  your  inquiry  to  us  wiU  receive  prompt  reply. 


(  A  dvcrlisrmrut) 
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JOURNALISM  EDUCATION 

Building  Boom  Improves 
Bad  Housing  Situation 

By  Dwight  Bentel 


The  average  college  journalism 
building  is  either  a  World  War  II 
barracks  with  its  face  lifted,  or, 
more  often,  a  converted  brick  or 
masonry  classroom  building,  fifty- 
ish,  graying,  and  matronly. 

As  a  fresh  young  newcomer  to 
the  campii,  journalism  education 
has  had  to  take  what  quarters  were 
available  —  which  often  weren’t 
much — or,  since  1945,  to  settle 
with  best  possible  grace  into  some¬ 
thing  dragged  in  from  the  army. 

Nevertheless,  the  housing  situ¬ 
ation  is  looking  up  for  the 
J-schools,  an  Editor  &  Publisher’s 
survey  shows. 

Of  78  schools  and  departments 
responding  to  the  questionnaires, 
24  now  occupy  buildings  or  parts 
of  buildings  constructed  specifically 
for  journalism.  Of  these,  almost 
half  were  built  within  a  decade. 

Seven  schools  or  departments 
have  new  buildings  under  con¬ 
struction,  five  have  buildings  in 
the  planning  stage,  six  are  looking 
forward  to  new  quarters  in  build¬ 
ings  modernized  and  converted  to 
their  needs. 


All  this  anticipates  an  expendi¬ 
ture  of  many  millions  of  dollars. 
But  in  less  than  a  decade  the  jour¬ 
nalism  housing  picture  should  have 
changed  markedly.  A  majority  of 
the  schools  and  departments  will 
be  in  quarters  built  specifically  for 
them. 

New  Structures  Coming 

Indicative  of  the  trend  are  the 
bright  and  gleaming  new  journal¬ 
ism  structures  to  be  built  within 
the  next  five  years. 

At  the  University  of  Washing¬ 
ton  a  nearly  5()-year-old  building, 
one  of  the  oldest  on  the  campus, 
will  be  replaced  within  a  year  or 
two  with  a  $1,600,000  creation 
exclusively  for  journalism. 

Its  four  floors,  of  which  the  first 
already  is  completed,  will  house 
the  university  printing  plant;  jour¬ 
nalism  classrooms,  seminar  rooms, 
offices,  photographic  and  printing 
laboratories  (two  floors);  and  on 
the  fourth  floor,  the  radio  division, 
including  the  school's  own  FM 
!  tation. 

Construction  has  begun  on  the 


first  building  of  State  University 
of  Iowa’s  Communications  Center. 
To  cost  $525,000,  this  unit  will 
house  journalism,  publications, 
teaching,  research  and  service  ac¬ 
tivities  in  radio,  television,  photog¬ 
raphy,  and  audio-visual  tech¬ 
niques.  It  will  be  ready  for  occu¬ 
pancy  in  September,  1952. 

50%  Completed 

A  $650,000  journalism  building 
at  the  University  of  Texas  was 
50%  completed  in  June,  and 
should  be  ready  for  occupancy  in 
February,  1952.  Of  Spanish  Ren¬ 
aissance  architecture,  the  building 
will  be  three  stories  high  and  en¬ 
close  31,448  square  feet  of  class¬ 
room,  laboratory,  library,  publica¬ 
tions,  and  office  space. 

At  the  University  of  Kansas, 
construction  is  underway  on  $300,- 
000  quarters  for  the  William  Al¬ 
len  White  School  of  Journalism 
and  Public  Information.  Photo¬ 
graphic  laboratory  and  darkrooms 
will  be  housed  in  the  basement; 
newsrooms  for  the  Kansan,  print 
shop,  offices  and  reading  room  on 
the  first  floor;  writing,  editing,  ty¬ 
pography  and  radio  classrooms 
and  laboratories  on  the  second. 

Medill  School  of  Journalism  at 
Northwestern  looks  forward  to  oc¬ 
cupying  one  wing  of  a  new 
$3,000,000  Centennial  Hall  within 
two  years. 

Department  of  journalism  at  the 
University  of  Michigan,  burned 
out  last  year,  will  have  especially 
I  constructed  quarters  in  the 
;  $4,784,000  literature,  science,  and 
'  arts  building  now  underway. 

University  of  Tennessee’s  jour- 
I  nalism  is  being  provided  for  in  the 
$1,000,000  business  and  adminis- 
'  tration  building,  already  started. 
A  $1,500,000  building  under  con¬ 
struction  at  Notre  Dame  will  pro¬ 
vide  quarters  for  the  department 
of  journalism  there  sometime  dur¬ 
ing  the  coming  school  year. 

$50,000  Annex 

At  the  University  of  Georgia, 
a  $50,000  annex  is  being  added  to 
the  present  journalism  building,  a 
handsome  and  commodious  .struc¬ 
ture  built  in  1928  and  added  to  in 
1948. 

In  the  planning  stage  are  jour¬ 
nalism  buildings  at  Syracuse, 
($500,000),  to  be  constructed  in 
1953;  at  the  University  of  Oregon 
($500,000,  1953);  at  Drake 

($200,000,  two  to  four  years); 
j  Marquette  ($250,000,  next  five 
years);  and  the  University  of 
Oklahoma  (1956  to  1958). 

Bowling  Green  State  University 
hopes  to  have  reconstruction  of  an 
existing  building  underway  Sept. 
1  at  a  cost  of  $55,000.  The  de¬ 
partment  is  now  scattered  through 
three  buildings. 

The  school  of  journalism  at  In¬ 
diana  e.xpects  to  convert  a  10-year- 
old  building  to  its  use  this  year. 
At  West  Virginia,  North  Carolina, 
Maryland,  and  Kansas  State  Col¬ 
lege,  remodeling  of  existing  build¬ 
ings  for  journalism  use  are  in 
prospect. 

With  two  or  three  notable  ex- 
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ceptions,  the  buildings-for-journal- 
ism  movement  got  underway  with¬ 
in  the  last  decade.  The  10-year 
period  would  just  include  the 
handsome  layout  at  the  University 
of  Illinois  which  cost  $1,000,000, 
would  cost  twice  that  now.  Jour¬ 
nalism  occupies  a  third  of  the 
building. 

School  of  Journalism  facilities 
were  custom-built  in  1948  into  the 
$550,000  Burnett  Hall  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Nebraska.  Journalism 
has  just  moved  into  $250,000 
quarters  at  South  Dakota  State 
college  and  the  building  will  be 
dedicated  Sept.  15. 

University  of  Kentucky  com¬ 
pleted  one  of  the  handsomest 
journalism  buildings  in  the  coun¬ 
try  in  1949,  University  of  New 
Mexico  provided  a  new  building 
for  journalism  containing  some 
14,000  square  feet  of  class  and 
lalxjratory  space,  the  same  year. 

A  $300,000  journalism  building 
was  completed  in  1949  at  North 
Texas  State  college;  at  Lincoln 
university  a  journalism  building 
erected  in  1942  is  now  valued  at 
$125,000. 

Texas  State  College  for  Women 
boasts  a  handsome  journalism 
building  constructed  9  years  ago. 

Falling  just  outside  the  decade 
of  construction  are  the  imposing 
William  J.  Murphy  Hall,  journal¬ 
ism  building  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota,  erected  in  1940  at  a 
cost  of  $275,000;  and  the  three- 
story  $500,000  brick  journalism 
building  at  Montana  State  univer¬ 
sity,  constructed  in  the  same  year. 

Eighteen  schools  or  departments 
of  journalism  occupy  “temporary” 
quarters  in  converted  barracks-type 
buildings.  Some  of  these  are  pret¬ 
ty  good,  as  at  Tulane  university, 
for  example.  Reports  George 
Simmons,  director  of  journalism 
there: 

“Although  our  building  was 
converted  from  wartime  barracks, 
it  has  a  brick  exterior.  Nominally 
it  is  a  temporary  structure,  but 
this  brick  facing  probably  will  en¬ 
able  Tulane  to  use  it  indefinitely 
until  funds  are  available  for  a 
p)ermanent  building.  Our  journal¬ 
ism  quarters  are  adequate,  except 
that  the  offices  are  somewhat 
small  for  conferences.’’ 

Reports  Charles  E.  Bounds, 
University  of  .Mabama,  of  his 
journalism  building:  “Whoops!  A 
record.  Built  in  1869  out  of  the 
rubble  left  when  the  Yankees 
burned  the  university.  .  .  .  ’Twas 
erected  to  house  trainees  for  the 
2nd  Rebel  Army.”  There  are  no 
plans,  he  says,  for  journalism 
building  construction  at  Alabama. 
But,  he  says,  “Now  you’ve  set  me 
dreaming.” 

■ 

FC&B  Elects  Pryor 

Roger  Pryor  has  been  elected 
vicepresident  of  Foote,  Cone  & 
Belding,  advertising  agency.  He’ll 
head  radio  and  television  in  the 
New  York  office.  Mr.  Pryor  joined 
the  agency  in  1947. 
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^  yr  Your  readers  will  *Rest  In  Pieces 

if  they  don’t  keep  their  cars  in  safe  condition 


They  need  to  know  the  facts. 

Last  year,  24,700  motor  vehicles  involved  in 
serious  accidents  were  found  to  have  defective 
brakes. 

Nearly  6,000  vehicles  were  smashed  because  one 
or  both  headlights  were  out.  Another  1,800 
wrecks  were  caused  by  glaring  lights  (their  drivers 
either  were  unable  or  unwilling  to  switch  to  low 
beam) . 

Defective  steering  mechanisms  brought  trage¬ 
dy  to  drivers  and  passengers  in  5,600  vehicles. 

Punctures  or  blowouts  wrecked  5,900  autos. 


And  9,700  other  cars  and  trucks  came  to  grief 
as  the  result  of  miscellaneous  defects  in  equipment. 

These  figures  are  impressive  enough.  But  they 
tell  only  part  of  the  ugly  story  of  totally  unnecessary 
accidents.  The  whole  truth  is  obscured  because 
mechanical  failure  is  often  the  cause  of  a  crash  so 
severe  that  evidence  of  the  failure  is  destroyed. 

This  much  is  certain:  every  one  of  these  me¬ 
chanical  failure  accidents  could  have  been  prevented 
if  owners  of  the  vehicles  involved  had  made  sure 
their  cars  were  in  safe  condition. 

These  are  the  facts. 


The  Travelers  Insurance  Companies 

Hartford,  Connecticut 
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have  acid  indigestion  caus^  by  unde¬ 
pendable  sales  results.  Keep  the  Kio 
Orande  Valley  Group  of  Newspapers 
handy,  to  overcome  sales  resistance, 
solve  distribution  problems,  effectively 
move  merchandise.  16  Vitamin  packed 
salesmen  to  contact  outlets  for  dealer  co¬ 
operation.  Send  for  FREE  package,  of 
Information,  TODAY.  Don’t  delay,  you 
may  glare  at  the  boss  tomorrow  and 
that  would  be  unfortunate.  Address  Box 
511,  Harlingen,  Texas. 


CIRCULATION 


OF  INTEREST  TO  A 
BUSINESS  MANAGER 

A  metropolitan  city  newspaper  has 
an  opening  on  its  executive  staff  for 
an  experienced  business  manner. 
This  is  a  well  paid  position  and  oners 
chances  for  compensation  advancement 
as  welt  as  the  opportunity  for  pur¬ 
chase  of  company  stock.  The  com¬ 
pany  has  hospitalization,  pension  and 
life  insurance  benefits. 

This  man  must  have  experience  in 
advertising,  circulation  and  labor 
negotiations.  He  should  be  able  to 
initiate  programs  to  further  develop 
this  newspaper’s  business  and  have 
ideas  for  ^e  newspaper’s  general  wel¬ 
fare. 

Your  application  will  be  kept  in 
strict  confidence.  It  should  be  com¬ 
plete  as  to  experience,  aw  and  other 
pertinent  information.  Please  reply 
Box  2668,  Editox  &  Publisher. 


CLINE-WESTINGHOUSE 

ilfCTRICAL  EQUIPMENT 
Unit  Press  Drives  .  Reels  . . .  Auto- 
mafic  Tensiens ...  Speed  Pesters  pro¬ 
vide  safety  and  reliability  with 
economy.  Large  or  small . . .  letter-  I 
press  or  offset .  .  .  you  can  rely  on  | 
Cline-Westinghouse  Equipment. 

CLINE  ELECTRIC  MFG.  CO. 
Chicage  •  New  Terfc  •  Sen  Frandsce 


Pullman-StandardAward 
To  Honor  Carrier  Boy 


By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


Carriers  for  the  Michigan  City 
(Ind.)  News-Dispatch  have  a 
handsome  trophy  to  aim  for,  in 
addition  to  their  Inland  Daily 
Press  Association  awards,  for  out¬ 
standing  newspaperboys. 

The  Pullman  -  Standard  Car 
Manufacturing  Co.,  Michigan 
City’s  biggest  industry,  has  offered 
the  gold-plated  trophy  to  be  dis¬ 
played  publicly  with  the  winner’s 
name,  and  a  smaller  one,  emblem¬ 
atic  of  the  honor,  to  be  retained 
permanently  by  the  winner. 
Personal  Interest  Shown 

The  trophy  will  be  presented 
during  National  Newspaper  Week 
and  will  go  to  the  top  carrier  of 
the  five  which  the  News-Dispatch 
will  select  for  Inland  awards.  The 
master  trophy  will  be  kept  by  the 
newspaper  and  the  winner’s  name 
will  be  engraved  upon  it  each 
year. 

Pullman-Standard’s  part  in  the 
News-Dispatch  carrier  awards  pro¬ 
gram  stems  from  a  personal  in¬ 
terest  shown  by  its  manager  of  the 
Michigan  City  works — A.  A.  Log- 
mann,  who  at  one  time  was  a  car¬ 
rier  for  the  old  Michigan  City 
News. 

“The  program  for  boys  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  News-Dispatch  is  a 
far  cry  from  the  days  when  I 
carried  newspapers,”  said  Mr, 
Logmann.  “Today,  the  youngsters 
are  called  Little  Merchants  buying 
their  newspapers  from  the  News- 
Dispatch  and  then  selling,  collect¬ 
ing  and  delivering  their  products 
to  their  customers. 

“The  training  boys  receive  from 
‘being  on  their  own’  during  the 
informative  stages  of  their  lives, 
and  doing  that  job  in  rain  or  shine 
provides  initiative  that  follows 
them  through  life.  We  at  Pullman- 
Standard  are  interested  and  anx¬ 
ious  to  do  our  part  in  any  small 
way  to  promote  the  feeling  of  pri¬ 
vate  initiative.” 

To  Expand  Award  Plan 

E.  Preston  Calvert,  director  of 
public  relations  for  Pullman-Stand¬ 
ard,  with  headquarters  in  Chicago, 
also  has  taken  a  direct  interest  in 
the  Michigan  City  program.  He, 
like  Mr.  Logmann,  got  his  first 
start  in  newspaper  work,  deliver¬ 
ing  papers  for  the  Michigan  City 
Dispatch.  He  later  was  a  reporter 
for  the  Michigan  City  News,  re¬ 
signing  as  city  editor  in  1930  to 
attend  Indiana  University.  He  lat¬ 
er  became  city  editor  of  the  com¬ 
bined  News-Dispatch  prior  to 
serving  in  the  Navy  during  World 
War  II  and  then  entering  the  pub¬ 
lic  relations  field. 

Mr.  Calvert  told  E&P  the  pro¬ 
gram  started  at  Michigan  City  will 


The  returns  are  poor  and  general¬ 
ly  do  not  pay  out.  They  do  have 
plus  points,  however,  particularly 
in  newspaper  promotion.  ITie 
newspaper  plant  is  equipped  to 
put  out  a  broadside  on  short  no¬ 
tice,  therefore,  timely  copy  can  be 
used.  The  cost  is  much  less  than 
a  circular  letter.  It  is  an  espe¬ 
cially  good  promotion  piece  used 
to  create  desire  and  interest  as  a 
forerunner  to  the  circular  letter, 
“Postcards  are  extensively  used, 
especially  on  subscription  renew¬ 
als.  Some  newspapers  have  ob¬ 
tained  good  results  with  the  dou¬ 
ble  postcard  in  producing  new 
business.  Cost  is  a  favorable 
point  in  their  use.  The  circular 
can  be  effective  with  other  direct 
mail  media.  It  can  be  used  to 
describe,  explain,  convince  and 
promote.  It  should  never  be 
mailed  alone  to  produce  new  sales. 

“A  point  in  any  direct  mail  ef¬ 
fort  is  persistency.  Getting  circu¬ 
lation  by  mail  is  like  cutting  down 
a  tree,  you  can’t  do  it  in  one 
stroke,  neither  can  one  letter  do 
the  job. 

“Color  holds  an  important  po¬ 
sition  in  every  direct  mail  effort. 
Color  is  a  prime  factor — used  to 
attract  attention,  to  stimulate  in¬ 
terest,  to  induce  desire,  and  to 
command  action — positive  action." 

Sectional  Meetings 
Fall  finds  sectional  circulation 
manager  associations  holding 
meetings  in  the  East,  South  and 
Middle  West.  New  England  meets 
at  the  Rangeley  Lakes  Hotel,  Ran- 
geley.  Me.,  &pt.  4-6;  Southern 
holds  its  meeting  at  the  Redmont 
Hotel,  Birmingham,  Ala.,  Sept. 
17-19;  Inter-State  and  Central 
States  will  meet  respectively  at 
Baltimore,  Md.,  and  Rockford, 
Ill.,  Sept.  23-25;  New  York  State 
CMA  will  convene  at  Hotel  New 
Yorker,  New  York,  Oct.  1-3. 

August  Harvest 

Carriers  of  the  Cleveland  (0.) 
Press  have  an  August  harvest  of 
prizes  to  choose  from,  based  on 
their  ability  to  get  new  orders. 
Prizes  included  radios,  footballs, 
flashlights,  bike  tire,  power  saws 
and  cameras.  Three-month  sub¬ 
scriptions  are  required  to  qualify 
for  the  prizes. 

Sells  Papers  49  Years 
Casper  Zepf,  Milwaukee,  Wis., 
newsdealer,  has  been  selling  news¬ 
papers  on  the  same  comer  in 
downtown  Milwaukee  since  1902. 
He  must  get  the  news  secondhand; 
he’s  blind. 

■ 

Labor  Backs  Ads 

Worcester,  Mass. — A  resolu¬ 
tion  adopted  at  the  final  session 
of  the  65th  annual  convention  of 
the  Massachusetts  Federation  of 
Labor  here  Aug.  11  stressed  the 
importance  of  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  to  the  American  way  of 
life,  and  it  urged  all  Americans 
to  read  advertising  and  thus  help 
in  its  support. 
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be  introduced  shortly  at  other 
Pullman-Standard  plant  towns,  in¬ 
cluding  Hammond,  Ind.,  Butler, 
Pa.,  Worcester,  Mass.,  Bessemer, 
Ala.,  and  Rockford,  111. 

“Presentation  of  this  trophy  by 
Pullman-Standard  is  a  big  acquisi¬ 
tion  for  our  annual  competition,” 
said  R.  C.  Averett,  News-Dispatch 
general  manager.  “We  feel  sure  it 
will  offer  a  major  incentive  for 
boys  to  increase  their  responsibili¬ 
ty  as  carriers.” 

79  Boys  Compete 
H.  B.  Gilmore,  circulation  man¬ 
ager,  explained  that  this  year’s 
contest  is  already  underway.  The 
competition  is  conducted  annually 
during  the  six  months  previous  to 
National  Newspaper  Week.  Each 
year  the  paper  names  five  boys 
as  outstanding  carriers,  based  on 
length  of  service,  customer  service, 
salesmanship  and  collection  effi¬ 
ciency,  and  scholastic  standing. 

Seventy-nine  boys  make  up  the 
News-Dispatch  carrier  organiza¬ 
tion.  As  do  many  other  Inland 
newspapers,  the  News-Dispatch 
will  rely  to  a  great  extent  upon 
subscribers’  reports  of  route  serv¬ 
ice  by  their  carriers  to  determine 
the  outstanding  boys. 

This  year.  National  Newspaper- 
boy  Day  is  Oct.  8,  climaxing  Na¬ 
tional  Newspaper  Week,  Oct.  1-8. 

Direct  Mail  Promotion 
Robert  Bauer,  Muscatine  (la.) 
Journal,  is  an  outstanding  expon¬ 
ent  of  producing  new  and  renewal 
sales  through  direct  mail  solicita¬ 
tion.  He  has  proved  time  and 
again  that  well-planned,  well-exe¬ 
cuted  direct  mail  promotion  will 
bring  in  new  and  renewal  business 
without  personal  solicitation. 

One  of  the  advantages  of  direct 
mail  promotion,  he  says,  is  that 
such  subscriptions  can  be  obtained 
at  low  cost  and  high  net  revenue. 
Basically,  however,  Mr.  Bauer  fol¬ 
lows  the  same  dictates  as  that  of  a 
salesman  going  into  the  home.  Di¬ 
rect  mail  promotion  requires 
knowing  your  newspaper,  its  com¬ 
petition  and  its  prospects,  he  as¬ 
serts.  Mr.  Bauer  said: 

Favors  Letter  Style 
“Broadsides,  circulars  and  post¬ 
cards  may  all  be  used  in  your  di¬ 
rect  mail  efforts,  but  the  most  ef¬ 
fective  mailing  piece  is  the  circu¬ 
lar  letter.  You  will  by  far  pro¬ 
duce  consistently  more  new  and 
renewal  business  direct  by  mail, 
with  this  combination — A  letter 
...  an  order  form  ...  A  business 
reply  envelop  and  sometimes  a 
circular. 

“Generally  broadsides  are  not 
considered  very  good  salespieces. 
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TaAOE-wAaK 


bee  is  an  insect 


IS  a  newspaper 


owner  of  a  trade-mark  to  protect  it  diligently.  That’s 
why  we  ask  you  always  to  spell  Coke  with  a  capital 
“C.”  It’s  as  important  to  us  as  the  use  of  a  capital 
initial  in  the  spelling  of  a  newspaper’s  name. 


The  busy  collector  of  honey  is  completely  oblivious  of 
the  question  of  lower  case  or  capital  letters.  Not  in¬ 
different,  however,  are  the  folks  who  put  out  newspapers 
named  for  Apis  mellifera. 

For  the  same  reason,  we  have  a  lively  interest  in  the 
use  of  a  capital  initial  for  Coke,  the  friendly  abbreviation 
for  Coca-Cola.  Spelled  with  a  lower  case  “c,”  it  means 
something  entirely  different. 

Coke  and  Coca-Cola  are  registered  trade-marks  which 
distinguish  our  product.  And  good  practice  requires  the 


Ask  for  it  either  way 
, . .  both  trade-marks 
mean  the  same  thing. 


THE  COCA-COLA  COMPANY 
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New  York  'JoC 
Keeps  'Controls' 
Under  Control 

The  New  York  Journal  of  Com¬ 
merce  has  succeeded  in  bringing 
government  wage  and  price  con¬ 
trol  coverage  under  control. 

Working  so  fast  that  it  puts  re¬ 
prints  of  control  orders  into  the 
hands  of  subscribers  before  the 
text  reaches  many  regional  offices 
of  the  issuing  federal  agency,  the 
JoC  keeps  tabs  on  individual  or¬ 
ders  from  the  earliest  discussion 
stage  to  their  own  promulgation 
and  on  through  inevitable  amend¬ 
ments.  Its  Washington  Bureau  has 
two  men  regularly  assigned  to 
OPS  and  two  others  to  NP.\  to 
keep  watch  on  developments. 

A  direct  wire,  plus  enough 
stand-by  equipment  to  handle  any 


load,  rushes  copy  for  two  regular 
daily  front  page  features:  Con¬ 
trols  in  the  Making,  and  New 
Controls.  As  many  as  40.000 
words  of  text  on  new  orders  have 
run  in  a  single  paper.  The  total 
editorial  content  of  the  paper  has 
increased  steadily  since  controls 
came  into  the  picture. 

To  keep  readers  abreast  of  the 
various  legislation  —  which  now 
numbers  something  like  250  or¬ 
ders.  regulations,  supplemental 
regulations,  ceiling  price  regula¬ 
tions,  and  general  overriding  regu¬ 
lations — the  Journal  launched  a 
Controls  Guide.  Less  than  six 
months  old,  this  “baby”  started  as 
an  8-page  tabloid  and  has  grown 
to  44  pages.  It  doesn't  print  the 
full  text  of  orders,  but  serves  as 
an  eagle  eye  to  help  businessmen 
put  their  fingers  on  controls  that 
affect  their  operation. 

In  conjunction  with  the  Guide, 
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will  be  at  Montevideo  from  Oct.  8  to  12.  Join  now  and  be 
there  to  help  protect  freedom  of  the  press  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 
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the  JoC  has  a  reprint  service. 
When  an  order  is  on  the  way, 
trade  association  heads  and  other 
executives  are  alerted  up  and  down 
the  line.  The  complete  reprint  of 
the  text,  which  runs  in  full  in  the 
daily  paper,  reaches  subscribers 
on  the  morning  of  the  day  it  ap¬ 
pears,  well  ahead  of  government 
channels. 


Editor  Leads 
Drive  to  Cut 
Divorce  Rate 


T 


Luedicke  Supervises 

Under  the  supervision  of  exec¬ 
utive  editor  H.  E.  Luedicke,  the 
Controls  Department  has  the  serv¬ 
ices  of  a  Washington  lawyer  who 
writes  condensations  of  orders, 
J,  Roger  Wallace,  who  heads  the 
information  service.  Miss  Vera 
Zanier,  who  is  in  charge  of  the 
weekly  Guide,  and  a  detail  of  tele¬ 
phone  operators. 

In  watching  out  for  new  devel¬ 
opments,  the  JoC  sometimes  gets 
ahead  of  the  official  pace.  This 
was  the  case  in  the  big  pricing 
order,  CPR  22.  The  highly  secret 
original  draft  turned  up  on  the 
front  page  of  the  Journal  and 
Mike  DiSalle  is  still  amazed. 
“Even  if  it  takes  a  deathbed  con¬ 
fession,  I’ll  find  out  how  that  hap¬ 
pened,”  he  vowed  to  Luedicke. 
In  the  meantime,  however,  OPS 
orders  have  been  numbered  and 
placed  in  a  special  new  safe  as  an 
extra  safeguard  before  pubfication. 


Cleveland  —  Editor  Louis  B 
Seltzer  of  the  Cleveland  Press  this 
week  took  the  lead  in  a  civic  ef¬ 
fort  to  cut  down  the  increasing  di¬ 
vorce  rate  in  Cuyahoga  County. 

When  Common  Pleas  Judge 
Julius  Kovachy  in  an  interview 
with  Courthouse  reporter  Sam  Gi- 
aimo,  suggested  a  plan  to  coun¬ 
teract  the  divorce  problem.  Seltz¬ 
er  took  over  the  initiative. 

He  arranged  for  a  community- 
luncheon  and  invited  leaders  of 
the  community  to  attend  as  guests 
of  the  Press  and  talk  over  the  sit¬ 
uation  with  Judge  Kovachy. 

Luncheon  guests  of  Seltzer  in¬ 
cluded  leaders  of  religious  organ¬ 
izations,  civic  groups,  welfare  ex¬ 
ecutives  and  various  nationality 
groups.  They  agreed  that  the  rate 
of  one  divorce  for  every  three 
marriages  in  this  county  is  a  pub¬ 
lic  danger. 

They  formed  a  civic  committee 
to  study  a  proposal  by  Kovachy 
that  anyone  seeking  a  divorce 
must  await  court  action  for  a  pro¬ 
longed  period  during  which  an  ef¬ 
fort  to  effect  a  reconciliation 
would  be  made. 


Chicago  Press  Vets 
To  Salute  CNB 

Chicago — The  12th  annual  din¬ 
ner  of  the  Chicago  Press  Veterans 
Association  will  be  held  here  at 
the  Hotel  LaSalle,  Nov.  10,  when 
the  press  vets  will  salute  “the 
greatest  school  for  reporters” — the 
City  News  Bureau,  now  in  its  61st 
year  of  activity. 

Every  Chicago  Press  Veteran 
has  been  asked  to  search  his  mem¬ 
ory  and  invite  every  former  City 
Press  Association  (now  City  News 
Bureau)  man — no  matter  where  he 
now  is  to  attend  the  Nov.  10th 
“homecoming”  reunion.  Many  of 
the  CNB  alumni  are  now  in  busi¬ 
ness,  in  government,  on  New 
York,  Washington  and  West  Coast 
newspapers,  magazines,  radio  and 
television. 

President  Isaac  Gershman,  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  CNB,  has  ap¬ 
pointed  John  E.  Delaney,  Chicago 
Board  of  Education  publicity  rep¬ 
resentative,  dinner  chairman.  Vice- 
Chairmen  are  Robert  E.  Kennedy, 
Sun-Times;  Maurice  Fisher,  Daily 
News;  George  Kenny,  Herald- 
American;  and  Thomas  Furlong, 
Tribune. 

City  News  Bureau  “grads”  are 
asked  to  contact  Mr.  Gershman  in 
order  to  compile  an  alumni  direc¬ 
tory. 

■ 

Fire  Damages  Plant 

Madrid,  la. — Pamage  estimated 
at  between  $65,000  and  $75,000 
was  caused  by  fire  Aug.  16  at  the 
plant  of  the  Madrid  Register,  a 
weekly  newspaper.  J.  G.  Lucas, 
owner  and  publisher,  said  most  of 
the  damage  was  confined  to  press¬ 
es  and  paper  stock. 

EDITOR  &  P 


Navy  Adopts  Positive 
Iniormation  Policy 

Navy  adoption  of  a  positive  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  problem  of  security 
of  ships  in  enemy  waters  has  fol¬ 
lowed  conclusive  tests  off  Korea, 
Editor  &  Publisher  learns. 

The  program  provides  a  policy 
of  positive  guidance  in  place  of  a 
negative  restrictive  approach  to 
security.  While  devoted  to  the 
problems  of  public  information 
through  the  mail  from  officers  and 
men  in  the  fighting  fleet,  the  move 
reflects  the  Navy’s  new  approach 
to  the  problems  of  censorship. 

Details  of  the  success  of  the 
“Letter  to  a  Friend”  Project  were 
recently  forwarded  for  the  infor¬ 
mation  and  guidance  of  all  com¬ 
mands  afloat  and  ashore  by  Ad¬ 
miral  R.  F.  Hickey.  A  very  fa¬ 
vorable  response  to  the  program 
from  the  crews  of  a  task  force 
group  participating  was  reported. 

Under  the  plan,  each  ship  pro¬ 
vided  releasable  information  regu¬ 
larly  to  its  crews  on  the  operations 
and  accomplishments  of  that  ship, 
and  the  relationships  of  th^  tm 
the  overall  plan  of  action  in  the 
Korean  war.  Selected  officers 
charts  as  visual  aids  in  making 
their  explanations.  The  informa¬ 
tion  was  for  individual  understand¬ 
ing,  and  for  use  as  desired  in  let¬ 
ters  to  friends  and  relatives. 

■ 

$20,000  Contest 

San  Antonio — ^Thc  Light  has 
announced  a  list  of  324  prize  win¬ 
ners  in  a  $20,000  find-the-name 
contest.  First  prize  was  $8,000. 
The  Light  said  more  than  12,000 
vied  for  a  slice  of  the  purse. 
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about  Accidents  that  Didn’t  Happen 


35  YEAI5  OF 
PIOGRESS  IN  SAFETY 
These  two  lines 
show  graphically 
the  reduction  in 
accident  rate  of 
about  82  per  cent 
between  the  peri¬ 
od  when  Bethlehem 
Steel's  safety  pro¬ 
gram  was  starting 
and  1950. 


Ordinarily  something  has  to  happen  to  make 
news.  But  from  the  viewpoint  of  a  safety 
engineer  the  most  exciting  news  can  be  what 
hasn’t  happened— 2iQ(:iiltnts  averted,  people 
saved  from  disabling  injury  or  even  loss  of 
life,  thanks  to  steady  progress  in  accident 
prevention. 

During  Bethlehem  Steel’s  35  years  of 
organized  safety  work  accidents  have  been 
steadily  reduced.  By  1950  the  accident  rate 
had  been  brought  down  to  about  82  per  cent 
below  where  it  stood  during  the  early  years  of 
the  program.  Our  safety  engineers  estimate 


that  last  year’s  all-time-low  accident  rate, 
compared  with  the  period  when  the  program 
was  starting,  reflected  the  prevention  of  8300 
disabling  injuries  in  1950. 

While  many  factors  are  continually  helping 
to  make  Bethlehem  plants,  shipyards,  mines 
and  other  properties  safer  working  places,  the 
chief  motive  power  behind  our  safety  pro¬ 
gram  is  concerted  effort  by  employees  and 
management,  under  the  guiding  principle: 
"Accident  prevention  is  an  integral  part  of 
the  production  process,  not  a  separate  activ¬ 
ity.”  .  .  .  The  good  work  is  continuing. 


BETHLEHEM  STEEL 


BtTHfiEHEM 
SUEL 
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EVERVTHING  IN 
emiMDRE 


PROMOTION 


MORNING  [VENING  SUNDAY 


Breakfast  Briefs 

In  the  old  days  not  even  the 
hottest  weather  could  induce  a 
lady  to  take  off  her  unmention¬ 
ables.  Now  what  she  doesn’t 
take  off  is  not  worth  mentioning. 
*  *  « 

Lady  Godivas  are  riding  all  up 
and  down  England  this  year  in 
Festival  of  Britain  pageants. 
And  no  mean  number  of  them 
are  walking  up  and  down  Ameri¬ 
can  beaches  in  festivals  of  sun 
worship. 

From  The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 


Advertisers  frequently 
considergjj^ 

advertising  in 
Printers’  Ink 
strengthens  your 


"consumer  franchise" 


with  the  leading 

TOB^Hand 

so  keeps  them 
sold  on  you. 


Good  Promotion  Secret 
Is  ‘Be  Persistent* 


By  T.  S.  Irvin 

Any  good  salesman  will  tell  you 
that  one  secret  of  success  in  selling 
is  to  be  persistent.  The  same  goes 
for  promotion.  And  if  you  can  be 
persistent  with  good  promotion, 
the  kind  that  compels  attention, 
brother,  you’re  in. 

Take  this  fellow  Jack  Cronen- 
wett  of  the  Rio  Grande  Valley 
Group  of  newspapers  down  in 
Texas,  the  Brownsville  Herald, 
Harlington  Star,  and  McAllen 
Monitor.  For  sheer  persistency  he 
can’t  be  beat.  Hardly  a  week  goes 
by  but  that  something  from 
Cronenwett  is  on  your  desk. 

But  that’s  not  all.  It’s  on  your 
desk  holding  up  the  works.  We 
say  that  because  we  defy  anyone 
to  get  a  promotional  letter  from 
Cronenwett  and  put  it  down  be¬ 
fore  reading  it  through  and  thor¬ 
oughly  enjoying  it. 

Jack  would  hate  to  have  us  tell 
this  on  him,  he  being  a  modest 
type  fellow.  But  we  know  for  a 
fact  that  there  are  media  men  on 
his  list  who  carefully  save  every 
letter  he  sends.  They’re  that  good 
— the  letters,  not  the  media  men. 


pie  self-mailing  folder  containing 
either  an  advertising  result  story, 
or  some  specific  bit  of  market  in¬ 
formation. 

The  folders  are  fairly  uniform  in 
approach  and  treatment,  nothing 
fancy,  just  persistent.  With  the  re¬ 
sult  that  Promotion  Manager  Hugo 
Heyns  can  report:  “Many  of  the 
firms  that  have  received  these  have 
been  enthusiastic  enough  to  volun¬ 
teer  testimonials  for  future  use. 

Response  has  been  good  from  the 
linage  point  of  view,  too.  A  mail¬ 
ing  in  a  particular  classification 
creates  enough  interest  and  activity 
for  some  easy  plus  linage.’’ 

Visualizes  Coverage 
Clever  device  has  been  worked 
out  by  the  Yakima  (Wash.)  Daily 
Republic  and  Morning  Herald  to 
prove  to  advertisers  the  value  of  “The  facts  demand  your  scrutiny." 
using  both  dailies  for  adequate  The  facts  are  mainly  about  Otta- 
coverage  of  the  market.  Device 
consists  simply  of  three  acetate 
overlays  which  are  placed  over  a 
printed  map  of  the  Yakima  mar¬ 
ket.  Dots  on  the  map  and  the  over¬ 
lays  represent  25  families  each. 


Weekly  Offers 
Air-Cooled  Room 

Watonoa,  Okla.— The  Watonga 
Republican,  always  a  civic-mind^ 
weekly,  is  providing  a  community 
service  few  newspapers  can  boast 
about. 

It’s  in  the  form  of  an  air-condi¬ 
tioned  conference  room — the  Tee- 
Pec  Room,  by  name  —  and  the 
paper  makes  it  available  to  farm 
women  clubs  and  civic  organiza¬ 
tions  for  meetings. 

“I’ve  always  felt  a  newspaper 
should  take  a  leading  role  in  the 
civic  development  of  a  commu¬ 
nity,”  Gerald  T.  (call  me  “Cow- 
boy”)  Curtin,  publisher,  says. 

“Watonga,”  he  adds,  “has  need¬ 
ed  a  downtown  central  meeting 
place.  Now  we  have  it.” 

The  Tee-Pee  Room  is  in  the 
basement  of  the  Republican’s  just- 
completed  modern  one-story  plant. 

Book,”  a  lively  booklet  containing 
more  than  just  the  standard  infor¬ 
mation  which  should  make  it  just 
that  much  more  valuable. 

Le  Droit,  Ottawa,  Can.,  insisu 
in  a  new  market  data  book  that 


r 


wa’s  French-speaking  market, 
which  is  42%  of  the  market.  A 
valuable  study. 

In  the  Bag 

AP  Newsfeatures  pushing  two 


.And  several  of  them — the  media  When  you  place  the  blue  overlay  special  supplements  for  fall  pro- 
*  '  '  on  the  map,  you  get  the  Republic’s  ™c>tio^s.  Home  Care  and  Repair," 


men,  this  time — have  urged  him 
to  put  them — ^the  letters,  now — to¬ 
gether  into  a  book. 

It  would  make  good  and  instruc¬ 
tive  reading.  Take  this  recent  one 
that  came  with  a  sheet  of  Braille 
attached  .  .  .  “giving  a  guaranteed 
solution  to  your  sleepless  nights.” 
Of  course,  “in  the  Rio  Grande 
Valley,  we  have  little  trouble  get¬ 
ting  to  sleep.”  You  can  guess  why. 
Business  is  just  too,  too  good.  And 
there  are  “fat,  comfortable  statis¬ 
tics”  to  prove  it,  too. 

But  letters,  and  the  compelling 
ideas  that  make  good  letters,  are 
not  the  only  place  Cronenwett 
shines.  Look  at  page  58  of  last 
week’s  Editor  &  Publisher.  Note 
the  single-column  ad  headed  “Bun¬ 
ions.”  Maybe  you  wonder  why 
patent  medicine  copy  should  sud¬ 
denly  blossom  in  the  pages  of  your 
favorite  weekly,  the  way  it  does 
in  your  favorite  country  paper? 
Read  on. 

“Get  quick  relief,  permanently! 
New  method  guarantees  to  lift 
pressure,  sooth  the  sales  problem, 
protect  the  sensitive  profit  state¬ 
ment.  Why  continue  to  have  bun¬ 
ions  when  the  Vitamin-picked  ad¬ 
vertising-merchandising  staff  .  .  .” 
etc. 

For  a  trade  paper  knock-out  in 
small  space,  can  you  beat  it? 

Persistent  Item,  Too 

The  New  Orleans  (La.)  Item 
finds  that  persistency  pays  off,  too. 
For  some  time  now  the  Item  has 
been  sending  out  every  week  a  sim- 


coverage.  When  you  then  put  down 
the  red  overlay,  you  get  the  Her¬ 
ald’s  coverage.  And  when  you  put 
down  the  green  overlay,  you  get 
the  Sunday  Herald’s  coverage.  De¬ 
vice  was  worked  out  by  Loren 
Rieman,  ad  director,  and  Don 
Goodall,  public  relations  director, 
says  he’ll  be  happy  to  share  pro¬ 
duction  experience  with  anyone 
interested. 

Market  Stuff 

San  Francisco  Call-Bulletin  out 
with  its  1951  edition  of  “Factual 
Survey,  North  California  Mar¬ 
kets.”  Handy  folder  providing  data 
on  standard  market  factors,  news¬ 
paper  circulations,  and  trading 
areas. 

San  Francisco  Examiner  adds  to 
usual  retail  newsletter,  which  is 
of  general  interest,  two  of  special 
interest,  a  “Used  Car  Newsletter” 
and  a  “Real  Estate  Newsletter.” 

Sounds  like  an  excellent  idea,  yet 
it  is  done  by  only  a  few  newspa-  they  show  the  extent  of  Press-m- 
pers.  spired  dealer  cooperation. 

Burlington  (Vt.)  Free  Press  out  Lobby  of  Portland  (Oregon) 
with  its  1951  “Map  and  Market  Journal  loaded  down  one  rec^ 
Data.”  Well  designed  market  data  weekend  with  some  4(W  varietia 
folder  containing  standard  infer-  of  Oregon-grown  fuchsias.  This  a 
mation,  but  made  attention-attract-  an  annual  show,  attracts  hundreds 
ing  by  use  of  two  excellent  en¬ 
gravings  reminiscent  of  the  old 
woodcuts,  one  showing  Burlington 
as  seen  from  an  adjacent  hillside, 
the  other  a  rough  scene  at  a  town 
meeting. 

Cincinnati  (Ohio)  Enquirer  out 
with  its  new  “Marketing  Data 
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8-page  tab,  edited  by  D.  G.  Bareu- 
ther,  AP’s  real  estate  expert.  “The 
Modern  Kitchen,”  16-page  tab, 
edited  by  AP’s  food  expert,  Cecily 
Brownstone. 

Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant  using 
a  neat  classified  ad  promotion,  a 
“Good  Morning!”  cartoon  that  il¬ 
lustrates  a  brief  result  testimonial. 
Tag  line  is,  “Did  you  advertise  in 
the  Courant  today?”  Used  regular¬ 
ly,  this  should  be  a  winner. 

Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Press 
getting  local  retailers  to  use  re¬ 
verse  slugs  in  ads  featuring  na¬ 
tional  brands  advertised  in  the 
Press,  slugs  saying  just  that.  Pro¬ 
motion  Manager  Joe  Lynch  Jr. 
feels  this  accomplishes  greater  con¬ 
sumer  .  recognition  of  national 
brand  advertising,  and  of  the  re¬ 
tailer  featuring  national  brands, 
should  show  up  in  better  sales  for 
retailer  and  manufacturer.  Tear 
sheets,  of  course,  make  good  pro¬ 
motion  to  manufacturers,  since 


of  visitors.  Unusual,  good  promo¬ 
tional  use  of  lobby.  .  .  .  Flowers 
used  in  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times 
promotion,  too,  when  Tiincs  spon¬ 
sored  26th  annual  exhibit  of  the 
Connecticut  Gladiolus  Society 
cently.  Weekend  show  attracted 
several  thousand. 
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What  happens  when 
Standard  men  go 
into  the  armed  forces? 


One  question  on  many  people’s  minds  these  days  is  how 

military  service  may  affect  themselves  or  people  they  know.  ..their 
jobs,  their  family  security.  People  ask  us,  of  course,  about  what 
happens  to  employees  of  Standard  Oil  Company  of  California. 

The  answer  shows  what  a  big  company  can  do. 

Standard  Oilers  come  through  this  trying  period  in  better 
financial  shape  than  you  might  expect: 


Let’s  take  for  example  Bill,  an  av-  Now  suppose  Bill  is  called  into  the  When  Bill  leaves  for  active  duty, 

erage  young  Standard  Oiler.  As  a  armed  forces.  One  of  the  tough  prob-  he’s  given  an  extra  month’s  salary.  Then 

mechanic  with  the  Company,  he  makes  lems  he  mi^t  face  is  a  lower  income  for  Standard  sends  his  family  a  monthly 

$368  a  month.  He  has  Company-paid  life  his  family.  But  because  he  quaUiies  as  to  check  to  make  up  the  difference  between 

insurance  worth  $4,420,  a  pension  plan  dependents  and  length  of  service,  he’ll  his  military  pay  and  his  Company  pay — 

paid  partly  by  himself,  other  benefits.  be  helped  by  a  plan  Standard  has  for  him.  an  amount  up  to  half  his  regular  salary. 


£ 

Moreover,  Bill’s  Company  life  insur¬ 
ance  remains  in  force — still  paid  for  en¬ 
tirely  by  Standard.  And  the  pension 
Ian,  which  Bill  paid  for  in  part  while 
e  was  working,  continues  to  grow — but 
now  Standard  of  California  pays  it  all. 


When  Bill  comes  back  from  military 
service  his  job  is  waiting  .  .  .  his  benefits 
intact.  Standard,  having  big  economic 
resources,  can  and  does  act  to  preserve 
the  human  resources  of  the  nation  . . . 
people  like  himself  and  his  family. 


This  is  Standard’s  "G.I.  Policy”  for 
qualified  employees  called  into  the 
Armed  Forces.  We  believe  it  helps 
strengthen  Company  morale  and  that  of 
the  nation,  too — another  way  Standard 
serves  best  by  being  a  big  company. 


Fd  Like  to  Know . .  .  Many  people  write  to  Standard  asking  pertinent  questions 
about  the  Company.  We  answer  all  letters  individually,  but  some  points  seem  of  general 
interest.  We  take  this  way  of  discussing  them  for  every  one.  If  you  have  a  question,  we  urge 
you  to  write  in  care  of:  “I’d  Like  to  Know,”  225  Bush  Street,  San  Francisco  20,  California. 


STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY  OF  CALIFORNIA 

•  plans  ahead  to  serve  you  better 

L  ^ 
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RADIO  AND  TELEVISION 

Canadian  Broadcaster 
Charges  CBC  News  Gag 


iNDraECT  censorship  of  radio 
newscasts  by  the  Canadian  Broad¬ 
casting  Corp.  was  charged  last 
week  by  T.  J.  Allard,  general 
manager  of  the  Canadian  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Broadcasters,  repre¬ 
senting  Canadian  private  radio  sta¬ 
tions. 

Mr.  Allard  made  the  charge  in 
comments  to  the  Department  of 
External  Affairs  which  had  asked 
him  for  his  views  on  the  United 
Nations  draft  convention  on  free¬ 
dom  of  information. 

Supporting  the  charge,  CAB’s 
general  manager  detailed  Sec¬ 
tion  13  (1)  of  the  CBC’s  regu¬ 
lations,  and  pointed  to  the  fact 
while  the  government  did  not  cen¬ 
sor  radio  news  directly,  it  was 
able  to  do  so  indirectly  through 
the  CBC  regulation.  The  section 
presented  by  Mr.  Allard,  reads  as 
follows: 

Many  Exceptions 
“Stations  shall  not  transmit  in 
the  form  of  newscasts,  news  com¬ 
mentaries,  or  in  any  manner,  any 
news  or  information  of  any  kind 
published  in  any  newspaper  or  ob¬ 
tained,  collected,  collated  or  co¬ 
ordinated  by  any  newspaper  or 
association  of  newspapers  or  any 
news  agency  or  service  except  the 
following: 

“(a)  Such  news  Bulletins,  free 
from  sponsorship,  as  are  released 
by  the  corporation  for  the  ex¬ 
press  use  of  broadcasting  stations, 
broadcasts  of  which  shall  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  such  conditions  as  the  cor¬ 
poration  may  prescribe. 

“(b)  Local  and  sports  news  un¬ 
der  written  arrangements  to  be 
made  by  each  station  individually 
with  its  local  newspapers  or  col¬ 
lected  through  its  own  employes. 
Copies  of  all  such  written  ar¬ 
rangements  shall  be  filed  with  the 
corporation  immediately  upon  the 
completion  thereof. 

“(c)  News  from  sources  other 
than  those  provided  for  in  clauses 


(a)  and  (b)  hereof  with  the 
prior  permission  in  writing  from 
the  corporation  and  subject  to  such 
conditions  as  the  corporation  may 
specify.” 

Allard  Speaks  Up 

“Canada,”  Mr.  Allard  told  the 
External  Affairs  Department, 
"would  scarcely  seem  to  be  in  a 
very  strong  position  to  urge  upon 
others  enlightened  and  progres¬ 
sive  policy  of  freedom  of  informa¬ 
tion  while  such  a  condition  pre¬ 
vailed.” 

Earlier  this  week,  A.  D.  Dun- 
ton,  CBC  chairman,  said  he  had 
no  comment  to  make  on  a  letter 
written  by  Mr.  Allard  in  which  he 
had  suggested  that  Canadian  dele¬ 
gates  to  the  forthcoming  UN 
conference  on  freedom  of  infor¬ 
mation  might  be  “embarrassed  if 
asked  about  this  situation  by  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  other  nations.” 

Mr.  Allard  said  that  the  govern¬ 
ments  should  give  broadcasting  the 
same  rights  of  freedom  of  ex¬ 
pression  as  exist  for  the  spoken 
and  written  word.  The  CAB, 
wrote  Mr.  Allard,  entertains  the 
“gravest  doubts”  as  to  the  useful¬ 
ness  of  any  such  convention  to 
effect  any  improvement  in  inter¬ 
national  freedom  of  information. 

DuMont  Allocation  Plan 

Allen  B.  DuMont  Laborato¬ 
ries.  Inc.,  Passaic,  N.  J..  last  week 
filed  its  national  television  allo¬ 
cation  plan  with  the  Federal  Com¬ 
munications  Commission.  Theme 
of  DuMont’s  plea  is  “more  serv¬ 
ices  to  more  people.” 

For  example: 

The  FCC  plan  assigns  four  or 
more  VHF  channels  to  21  TV 
service  centers  which  have  total 
population,  living  within  50  miles, 
of  47,408,976,  or  32%  of  the 
country’s  total.  The  DuMont  plan 
assigns  four  or  more  VHF  chan¬ 
nels  to  53  TV  service  centers  hav- 
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CP  News  Goes  to 
Canadian  Navy 

H.xlifax — The  Canadian  Press 
and  the  Canadian  Navy  have  com¬ 
bined  to  keep  the  Dominion’s 
sailors  informed  while  at  sea. 

It’ll  be  done  by  a  twice-weekly 
news  letter  of  from  600  to  800 
words  from  the  files  of  the  news 
service  and  the  Navy’s  Informa¬ 
tion  bureaus.  The  bulletins  will 
be  selected  on  the  basis  of  their 
interest  to  the  men  at  sea  and 
will  be  well  sprinkled  with  sports 
and  regional  items. 

On  Mondays  and  Fridays,  the 
copy  will  be  sent  to  the  Albro 
Lake  Navy  Station  near  Halifax 
and  radio-teletyped  to  all  ships 
at  sea.  The  bulletins  will  be 
broadcast  or  posted  for  the  sailors’ 
convenience. 


ing  a  population,  living  within  50 
miles,  of  73,904,115,  or  49%  of 
the  country’s  total. 

Therefore,  DuMont  feels,  under 
its  plan,  26,495,135  more  persons 
would  have  the  benefits  of  four  or 
more  competitive  VHF  services 
from  TV  service  centers. 

Pinkhom  to  Join  NBC 

The  apposntment  of  Richard 
A.  R.  Pinkham  as  manager  of 
planning  for  the  TV  network  of 
the  National  Broadcasting  Co.,  was 
announced  this  week  by  Sylvester 
L.  Weaver,  Jr.,  vicepresident  in 
charge  of  TV  for  NBC. 

Mr.  Pinkham,  who  joins  NBC  in 
September,  is  currently  circulation 
manager  and  a  director  of  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
m 

Story  Brings  $5,697 
For  Injured  Girl 

Butler,  Pa. — A  heart-rending 
story  of  a  six-year-old  girl,  uncon¬ 
scious  for  85  days  in  the  local  hos¬ 
pital,  brought  a  flood  of  donations 
to  the  Butler  Eagle  after  the  fea¬ 
ture  hit  the  front  page  on  July  19. 

The  fund  for  Janet  Shouse,  who 
fell  out  of  the  car  her  mother  was 
driving  on  April  23  and  was  still 
unconscious  Aug.  20  after  119 
days,  climbed  to  an  amazing  total 
of  $5,697  in  three  weeks. 

Establishing  “The  Janet  Shouse 
Fund”  was  suggested  the  morning 
after  the  story  entered  Butler 
county’s  20,000  homes  on  the 
Eagle’s  front  page.  The  Butlerite 
who  urged  the  starting  of  the  fund 
gave  it  a  send-off  by  giving  a  $25 
check. 

Neighborhood  children  from  4 
to  14  gathered  dollars,  dimes  and 
pennies  in  everything  from  cigar 
boxes  to  baking  powder  and  candy 
tins.  After  21  days  of  watching 
the  fund  grow  at  the  rate  of  $100 
to  $800  a  day,  the  Eagle  closed 
the  fund  and  yet  accepted  nearly 
$200  in  late  donations. 

Medical  expenses  so  far  paid 
by  the  fund  amount  to  $1,500 
and  it  seems  definite  that  Janet 
will  get  all  the  medical  help  she 
needs. 

EDITOR  &  P 


Video  Doesn't 
Hurt  All-Star 
Box  Office 

Chicago  —  In  addition  to  the 
92,180  persons  who  jammed  Sol¬ 
diers  Field  the  night  of  Aug.  17 
to  see  the  All-Star  football  game, 
an  estimated  50  to  70  million  fans 
saw  the  game  on  television  over 
49  stations.  The  18th  annual  clas¬ 
sic  was  sponsored  by  Chicago  Tri¬ 
bune  Charities,  Inc. 

The  spectacle  provided  an  an¬ 
swer  to  the  $64  question;  “Does 
television  hurt  attendance?”  Arch 
Ward,  Tribune  sports  editor  who 
inaugurated  the  All-Star  series, 
stated; 

Ward  Gives  Answer 

“If  the  event  has  sufficient  sports 
appeal  and  is  of  high  enough  qual¬ 
ity,  neither  television  nor  radio 
will  hurt  it.  Friday  night’s  Soldiers 
Field  crowd  included  fans  from  39 
states.” 

More  than  92,000  fans  paid 
from  $1  to  $7  to  see  the  game 
between  the  College  All-Stars  and 
the  Cleveland  Browns,  National 
Football  League  champions  in 
which  the  “pros”  defeated  the 
Stars.  Admiral  Corp.,  who  spon¬ 
sored  the  telecast  and  radio  broad¬ 
cast,  paying  $100,000  for  the  right. 

Television  coverage  reached 
more  cities  than  has  any  other 
previous  sports  event.  The  gate  ex¬ 
ceeded  last  year’s  by  several  thou¬ 
sand,  yet  last  year  the  game  was 
not  telecast  locally. 

Gross  receipts,  including  tele- 
vision-radio,  totaled  approximate¬ 
ly  $428,000,  the  largest  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  18  All-Star  games. 

Garner  W.  (Sec.)  Taylor,  Des 
Moines  (la.)  Register-Tribune, 
was  elected  president  of  the  Foot¬ 
ball  Writers  Association  at  the  an¬ 
nual  meeting  here  preceding  the 
All-Star  game.  He  succeeds  H.  G. 
Salsinger,  Detroit  (Mich.)  News. 

Sports  writers  covering  the 
game  turned  in  the  biggest  West¬ 
ern  Union  file  in  history,  totaling 
more  than  150,000  words.  Thirty- 
four  wires  were  used  to  handle 
the  wordage  which  represented  a 
10%  increase  over  last  year’s 
game. 

■ 

Fashion  Supplement 
Issued  For  Dailies 

A  “Fall  Fashion  Time”  news¬ 
paper  supplement  of  eight  full 
pages  was  released  this  week  with 
the  September  issue  of  the  Stamps- 
Conhaim-Whitehead  General 
Newspaper  Advertising  Service, 
New  York  City. 

The  supplement  contains  pho- 
tograpihs  and  ready-made  ads; 
features  editorial  material  on  fash¬ 
ions  and  accessories,  as  well  as 
furniture  and  home  furnishings. 
Each  page  is  set  up  in  newspaper 
format,  with  suggested  ad  layouts 
and  copy  to  serve  as  linage-build¬ 
ers  for  newspapers. 
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Electron  tul>es  are  the  ner\e  ends  of 
military  intcllijience  — in  systems 
set  up  and  maintained  hy  RCA  Service 
ConiiKiin  fieUl  engineers. 


3  m/nc/ 


Tlioy  work  witli  systems  of  detection,  such 
as  radar.  They  help  ships  and  planes 
navigate  with  loran  and  shoran.  These  en¬ 
gineers  are  the  link  between  research  de¬ 
velopments  made  at  HCA  Lalioratories— 
and  America’s  military  strength. 


Witli  the  rapid  advance  of  airplanes, 
tanks,  fast  ships,  and  mechanized 
weapons  of  war,  a  swift,  sure  means  of 
communication  and  detection  is  as  im¬ 
portant  as  are  the  new  weapons  them¬ 
selves.  It  is  provided  — by  electron 
tubes  and  electronics. 

So  imjrortant  is  this  area  of  military  in¬ 
telligence  that  RCA  Service  field  engi- 
neers-herc  and  abroad— have  lifted  their 
efforts  to  new  peaks.  Working  with  our 


The  number  of  RCA  field  engineers  has 
tripled  since  World  War  II.  And  they  serve 
where  needed,  wherever  an  electron  tube’s 
“militarv  mind"  can  be  of  militarv  use. 


Armed  Forces,  they  install  and  maintain 
such  communications  systems  as  short¬ 
wave  radio  and  portable  radiotelephones. 


See  the  latest  wonders  of  radio,  teleeision,  and  elec¬ 
tronics  at  RCA  Exhibition  Hall,  36  Wc.»f  49th  Street, 
\.Y.  Admission  is  free.  Railio  Corfmration  of  America, 
RCA  Bnildini’,  Radio  City.  N.Y.  20,  N.Y. 


Practical  trainini;  of  military  jrersonnel— 
in  classes,  factory,  and  the  field— is  a  basic 
part  of  RCA  Service  Company’s  work 
w  ith  onr  Anned  Forces. 


nMOiO  COn^OnJiTiOM  of  JkMEng€/i 

IVor/c/  Lsac/er  /n  'Rac//o  —  7^/rsf  in  le/et^/ston 
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Brandt’s  Back  to  Earth 
After  Fabulous  Flight 


By  James  L  Collings 

BtRT  Brandt  put  his  dime  in 
the  turnstile,  sardined  through  the 
door  with  a  thousand  others,  sat 
down  in  the  hot,  crowded  subway 
car,  and  realized,  regretfully,  that 
he  was  back  in  New  York.  The 
dream  was  over. 

And  it  had  been  a  dream,  a 
lovely  one.  He  had  just  returned 
from  a  five-week,  super  deluxe 
flight  around  the  world  in  the 
company  of  millionaires.  The 
Acme  Newspictures  cameraman 
had  an  audience  with  the  Pope, 
sipped  coffee  with  the  president  of 
Switzerland,  attended  a  royal  re¬ 
ception  given  by  His  Imperial 
Majesty,  Haile  ^lassie,  slept  in 
a  106-room  palace  of  a  duke  and 
duchess  of  Denmark,  rode  on 
Mussolini’s  private  train,  caught 
his  first  fish  in  a  Norwegian  fiord, 
and  watched  two  rhinoceres  fight 
in  Africa. 

'Twas  Fubiiluiis 

“Of  the  many  trips  I've  taken 
(he’s  been  in  more  than  6.f  coun¬ 
tries  and  flown  about  4()0.()0() 
miles),’’  Bert  said,  “this  one  most 
closely  fits  the  word  fabulous,  to 
say  nothing  of  it  being  lavish  and 
interesting,  i  had  no  trouble  with 
customs  anywhere — for  a  change 
— and  we  missed  none  of  our  con¬ 
nections. 

“The  flight  was  called  Fielding’s 
Caravan  to  Europe  and  .Africa, 
and  it  was  gotten  up  by  Temple 
Fielding,  a  freelance  travel  author, 
and  a  high-class  travel  agency. 
Temp’s  a  good  friend  of  mine, 
and  he  invited  me  along. 

“Yes.  it  was  a  business  deal  for 
me.  My  companions,  including  a 
Texas  oilman,  a  paper  manufactu¬ 
rer’s  widow,  a  fashion  designer, 
etc.,  had  to  pay  $15,000  apiece  for 
the  junket,  or  about  $400  a  day. 
My  share  of  the  cost  will  be  ab¬ 
sorbed  through  various  commit¬ 
ments  1  made  with  several  maga¬ 
zines.  1  was  on  vacation,  so  it 
wasn’t  an  assignment  for  Acme, 
although  I  did  make  some  shots 
for  the  .service. 

“Well,  anyway,  we  left  Idlewild 
airport  July  7  with  10  in  the 
party,  including  myself,  and  were 
gone  37  days.  In  that  time  we 
covered  25,000  miles  and  17  coun¬ 
tries — France.  Holland,  Germany, 
Sweden,  Denmark,  Norway,  Egypt, 
Ethiopia,  Kenya  (E.  Africa),  As¬ 
mara.  Eritrea  (Africa),  Finland, 
Greece,  Spain,  Portugal,  the 
Azores,  Italy  and  Switzerland.” 

It  was  an  “off-trail”  trip,  Bert 
explained,  and  they  visited  many 
places  the  average  tourist  doesn’t 
see. 

“Just  to  give  you  an  idea  how 
plush  this  thing  was,  when  we  got 
off  the  plane  in  Paris,  they  had 


Cadillacs  lined  up  for  us.  Cham¬ 
pagne  bars  were  set  up  in  each 
one  of  the  cars’  trunk  compart¬ 
ments.  That,  by  the  way.  was  our 
breakfast. 

Best  of  Everylhing 

"It  was  the  same  all  through 
the  trip — champagne,  the  best 
foods,  terrific  service,  marvelous 
accommodations.  On  the  way  to 
Geneva,  for  instance,  they  put  on 
a  special  dining  car  with  a  special 
staff  of  waiters  who  served  over 
600  of  the  fanciest  hors  d’oeuvros 
I’ve  ever  seen." 

It  was  hard  work.  too.  along 
with  the  velvet  and  caviar.  Bert 
shot  about  $500  worth  of  film  and 
bulbs,  made  500  color  pictures 
and  2.500  black  and  whites.  He 
carried  one  Contax  with  five 
lenses,  two  Rolleis.  one  case  of 
peanut  bulbs,  100  rolls  of  35  mm.. 
100  rolls  of  120  (black  and 
white)  and  200  rolls  of  120  in 
color.  (“This  tourist  jaunt  prob¬ 
ably  had  best  photo  coverage  of  all 
time.”)  He’s  busy  right  now  writ¬ 
ing  captions  for  at  least  2.000  of 
his  pictures.  Look  magazine  will 
get  first  pick. 

Everywhere  he  went  he  found 
the  citizenry  interested  in  photog¬ 
raphy.  He  said  that  at  a  bullfight 
in  Madrid  the  attendants  were  .so 
amazed  at  the  pictures  he  shot 
with  a  Polaroid  they  had  to  he 
brought  back  to  their  duties  by 
the  officials. 

“Haile  Selassie  was  no  excep¬ 
tion."  Bert  said.  “After  the  car¬ 
pet  was  rolled  out  for  us  in  regal 
style,  and  after  we  approached 
him.  bowing  every  three  feet  as 
we  did.  1  leaned  on  the  throne 
like  this  and  we  spent  10  minutes 
talking  about  cameras.  He’s  a 
Leica  man  himself.” 

W  olf  vs.  Lions 

Even  three  lions  in  Africa 
seemed  receptive  to  a  camera.  It 
happened  when  Bert  left  the  party 
car.  against  advice,  to  scare  up  a 
shot  of  a  wild  animal  or  two.  He 
scared  up  a  shot — and  was  scared. 

“1  was  walking  through  the  tall 
grass.”  Bert  says,  “when,  sudden¬ 
ly,  three  lions  stuck  their  heads 
up.  They  looked  at  me  and  I 
looked  at  them.  They  looked  well 
fed,  so  1  wasn’t  too  worried.  1 
guess  it  was  a  case  of  us  all  hav¬ 
ing  been  well  fed.  At  any  rate, 
1  made  the  picture  and  they  scam¬ 
pered. 

“One  of  the  girls  in  the  car  said 
it  was  probably  the  first  time  a 
New  York  wolf  ever  had  fright¬ 
ened  off  three  African  lions.” 
(Bert,  you  know,  is  a  bachelor.) 

It  was  in  this  same  territory 
that  the  intrepid  photographer,  a 


Bert  Brandt 

guest  in  the  Treetops  Hotel  (30 
feet  or  so  above  ground),  saw  a 
herd  of  wild  elephants  and  the 
fight  between  the  rhinos.  He  said 
you  don’t  pay  for  your  room 
there  if  you  don’t  see  some  form 
of  wildlife.  That’s  the  guarantee. 

“In  other  words.”  Bert  smiled, 
“the  days  and  nights  were  full  of 
receptions,  parties,  wild  animals, 
sightseeing,  splendid  dinners  and 
some  of  the  leading  personalities 
of  the  world. 

Wealthy  and  Nice 

“The  people  I  went  with  were 
nice,  regular,  non-flashy  Ameri¬ 
cans.  1  thought  they  made  won¬ 
derful  ambassadors  of  goodwill 
for  this  country.  I  he  press  every¬ 
where  gave  us  a  gtx)d  play,  even 
though  there  was  criticism  of  our 
trip  in  some  parts  of  Europe.  The 
only  difference  between  them  and 
me  was  that  I  carried  my  travel¬ 
er’s  checks  in  tens  and  they  had 
theirs  in  one-hundreds. 

“It  was  a  lot  of  fun,  as  a  work¬ 
ing  press  photographer,  to  be  mis¬ 
taken  for  a  wealthy  American.  It 
was  like  living  in  a  goldfish  bowl, 
and,  for  a  change,  it  seemed  odd 
to  be  on  the  other  end  of  the 
camera." 


So  Sorry 

Minneapolis,  Minn. — An  Air 
Force  spokesman  in  St.  Paul  has 
issued  an  apology-tinged  explana¬ 
tion  covering  the  incident  in  which 
an  air  policeman  confiscated  pic¬ 
tures  taken  recently  at  a  crash 
scene  by  the  editor  of  a  Minne¬ 
sota  weekly  paper. 

The  editor  was  Norman  Nelson, 
Jr.,  of  the  Cloquet  Pine  Knot,  a 
weekly,  who  made  pictures  when 
two  Air  Force  fighter  planes  col¬ 
lided  in  mid-air  and  crashed  near 
Cloquet. 

.Major  William  A.  Smith,  public 
information  officer.  St.  Paul  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  133d  Fighter  In¬ 
terceptor  Wing,  said  it  was  due 
to  an  eager-beaver  policeman 
“who  acted  unwisely,  but  in  good 
faith.”  He  said  the  films  would 
have  been  returned  at  once  if  Mr. 
Nelson  had  reported  the  affair 
immediately  to  the  air  base.  He 
said  it  was  unfortunate  the  inci 


dent  wasn’t  handled  differently. 

He  added  that  “our  air  police 
have  been  instructed  repeatedly  to 
show  newsmen  every  courtesy  at 
the  scene  of  an  Air  Force  plane 
crash.  Pictures  are  banned  only 
in  cases  where  classified  material 
is  aboard  the  plane.” 

Sheriff's  Seizure 

Borger,  Tex.  —  Ihe  Rorger 
Ncws-Uerald  ran  white  space  on 
its  front  page  this  we^ck  calling 
attention  to  the  seizure  of  the  pa¬ 
per’s  camera  by  a  sheriff’s  deputy. 

Cutlines  beneath  the  three-col¬ 
umn  blank  explained  that  no  pic¬ 
ture  was  available  of  the  Navy 
plane  that  had  crash-landed  on  a 
highway  near  the  city. 

Bill  Turner,  staffer,  had  his 
camera  grabbed  from  him  after  he 
made  a  picture  of  the  plane.  He 
said  the  deputy  sheriff  look  the 
camera  on  orders  from  the  coun¬ 
ty’s  sheriff,  and  the  sheriff,  in  turn, 
said  the  executive  officer  of  a 
Naval  air  station  in  Kansas  gave 
him  orders  not  to  permit  any  pic¬ 
tures  of  the  crash. 

The  officer  denied  this,  saying 
he  had  no  authority  to  issue  an 
order  like  that.  In  fact,  he  in¬ 
sisted.  he  had  issued  no  orders  at 
all.  “just  a  request  that  a  guard 
be  placed  around  the  plane. 

When  the  newspaper’s  attorney 
phoned  a  protest  to  the  officer, 
the  Navy  man  told  the  sheriff  to 
return  the  camera  and  film.  The 
sheriff  held  the  film  until  it  was 
too  late  to  be  used  for  the  next 
edition. 

a 

PR  Club  Courses  Set 

The  Publicity  Club  of  New 
York,  Inc.,  will  start  its  third  year 
of  lO-week  sessions  on  publicity 
beginning  Tues.  evening.  Sept.  18. 
The  course  costs  $15  and  will  be 
held  in  the  Hotel  Shelton.  Among 
the  experts  scheduled  to  talk  are: 
Jerome  H.  Walker,  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  Editor  &  Publisher;  Sumner 
.Ahlbum,  managing  editor.  News¬ 
paper  Enterprise  Assn.;  Hy  Gard¬ 
ner,  New  York  Herald  Tribune; 
and  Arthur  Levy,  managing  editor. 
International  News  Photos. 


Paris  Editor  Out 

Paris — Hubert  Beuve-.Mery,  one 
of  the  sponsors  of  the  neutralist 
movement  in  France,  has  resigned 
from  his  post  as  director  of  Le 
Monde.  He  will  be  succeeded  as 
of  Sept.  17  by  Johpnnes  Dupraz.  ^ 
former  Cabinet  Mini.ster  and 
Popular  Republican  (M.R.P.) 
Deputy,  who  has  been  a  member 
of  the  editorial  board  for  many 
years. 


EDITOR 


Newsman  Named 

New  York’s  Mayor  Impellitteri 
announced  last  Wednesday  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  William  Leon  Rowe. 
New  York  reporter  for  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Courier,  as  Seventh  Deputy 
Police  Commissioner.  Mr.  Rowe, 
a  Negro,  is  the  first  of  his  race  to 
be  appointed  to  such  a  post. 
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EVERYBODY  flTliOtl/tiftW 

It’s  nice  to  have  an  impressive-looking  lens  with  it  look  impressive  on  your  editor’s  desk, 
on  the  front  of  your  camera.  But  nicer  still  is  For  the  ultimate  in  what  a  lens  can  give 

the  knowledge  that  the  pictures  you  make  you,  you  will  want  Kodak  Ektar  Lenses. 

ALL  KODAK  EKTAR  LENSES  SHARE  THESE  DESIRABLE  CHARACTERISTICS 

•  Sharp,  crisp  images  to  the  edge  of  the  field. 

•  Uniform  focus  of  all  three  color  images — for  the  finest  in  color  work — for  crisper  black-and-white 
negatives. 

•  Sharp  at  all  apertures. 

•  Available  in  modem,  high-grade  shutters. 

•  All  air-exposed  surfaces  "Lumenized”  for  greater  clarity,  brilliance,  and  color  purity. 

•  Available  in  all  standard  focal  lengths. 


SYNDICATES 

New  Sports 
By  Wismer, 

By  Erwin  Knoll 

With  numerous  newspaper  col¬ 
umnists  now  making  frequent  ap¬ 
pearances  on  radio  and  television, 
a  switch  is  indicated  in  the  an¬ 
nouncement  of  regular  syndicated 
sports  columns  by  Harry  Wismer, 
American  Broadcasting  Co.  sports 
commentator,  and  Dizzy  [X*an. 
who  has  been  broadcasting  and 
telecasting  baseball  games  since 
his  retirement  from  the  major 
leagues  in  19.^7. 

The  Dean  column.  "Dizzy  Dean 
Sez:".  is  now  appearing  in  several 
newspapers' and  is  being  offered  to 
others  by  Colson  &  Co.  of  Dal¬ 
las.  Te.v.  In  about  120  words 
daily.  Mr.  Dean  discusses  the  gen¬ 
eral  sports  .scene  and  takes  the 
same  liberties  with  the  English 
language  that  in  the  past  have 
brought  protest  from  school  teach¬ 
ers  and  grammarians.  In  discus¬ 
sing  the  .American  League  race  in 
a  recent  column,  he  admitted: 

"To  tell  the  truth,  things  is  got 
so  tight  I  ain't  too  shore  of  nuthin 
no  more." 

Mr.  Dsan  is  no  newcomer  to 
the  syndicate  held.  In  1946  he 
wrote  a  series  of  special  articles 
on  the  World  Series  for  United 
Feature  Syndicate. 

The  Wismer  column  will  be  of¬ 
fered  for  live-a-week  release  in 
early  October  by  McN  aught  Svn- 
DiCAiE.  It  will  contain  general 
news  and  comments  on  people 
and  events  in  the  sports  field. 

Mr.  Wismer  has  covered  all 
major  sporting  events  for  the  .\BC 
network  since  1942.  besides  broad¬ 
casting  his  weekly  programs.  He 
has  written  special  articles  and 
weekly  reviews  for  several  maga¬ 
zines.  and  several  years  ago  was 
awarded  the  Sportitif;  News  award 
as  the  nation's  outstanding  sports- 
caster. 

.Also  due  from  McNaught  is 
the  three-a-week  football  column 
by  Coach  Frank  Leahy,  which  be¬ 
gins  its  fifth  season  Sept.  17.  The 
Monday  column  will  be  a  "Mon¬ 
day  morning  quarterback”  review 
of  weekend  football  games,  wired 
to  subscribing  newspapers  on  Sun¬ 
day.  The  Wednesday  release  will 
be  a  general  football  column,  and 
Friday's  column  will  contain  pre¬ 
dictions  on  weekend  games. 

‘Chris  Welkin'  Joins 
Science  Fiction  Ranks 

.A  NEW  addition  to  the  rapidly 
swelling  ranks  of  science  fiction 
comic  strips  was  announced  this 
week  by  NEA  Service.  Inc. 
"Chris  Welkin,  Planeteer”  will  be 
released  in  October  in  four-  and 
five-column  size  daily. 

Author  of  the  new  feature  is 
Russ  Winterbotham.  NE.A  fiction 
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editor  and  science  fiction  expert. 
A  former  writer  and  editor  for 
the  "Little  Blue  Books,”  he  has 
written  many  features  for  pulp 
magazines  and  comic  books  and 
is  author  of  eight  science  fiction 
works. 

"Chris  Welkin”  will  be  drawn 
by  Arthur  Sansom,  staff  artist  in 
the  NE.A  comic  art  department. 
.A  former  commercial  illustrator, 
he  drew  the  NE.A  comic  strip 
"Peggy”  for  several  years. 

NE.A  describes  the  hero  of  the 
new  strip  as  "a  pleasant  and  hand¬ 
some  human  of  the  year  1999.  .An 
expert  in  guided  missiles  and 
astral  science,  he  believes  the  uni¬ 
verse  is  made  up  of  countless 
worlds,  some  inhabited."  Other 
figures  in  the  strip  include  "the 
sinister  '7,'  leader  of  the  invaders; 
exotic  .Amaiza.  a  mysterious  beau¬ 
ty  from  the  planet  Icthus;  Rocky 
Starr,  a  college  youth  and  side¬ 
kick  of  Chris  Welkin,  and  Dr. 
William  J.  Q.  Budd,  a  comic  pro¬ 
fessor.” 

Associated  Newspapers.  K&T 
Announce  New  Cartoonists 

New'  editorial  cartoonists  are 
being  distributed  by  Associaied 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  and  by  the 
Register  and  1  ribi  nl  Syndicate, 
it  was  announced  this  week. 

Beginning  Sept.  17.  Associated 
Newspapers  will  syndicate  the 
cartoons  of  F.  O.  Alexander,  staff 
cartoonist  of  the  FliHiuielpliia 
Bulletin,  in  place  of  those  of  Burt 
I  homas.  Before  joining  the  Bulle¬ 
tin  in  1941,  Mr.  .Alexander  free¬ 
lanced,  created  the  widely  syndi¬ 
cated  "Hairbreadth  Harry”  and 
drew  cartoons  for  the  Western 
Newspaper  Union.  He  won  the 
National  Headliners  Award  in 
1945,  the  National  Safety  Council 
First  Place  Award  in  1948  and 
Freedoms  Foundation  awards  in 
1949  and  1950. 

The  Register  and  Tribune 
Syndicate  is  ottering,  for  immed¬ 
iate  release,  the  editorial  cartoons 
of  Scott  Long  and  Roy  Justus. 
.An  "editor's  choice”  package  of 
eight  cartoons  weekly  is  available. 

Mr.  Long  is  staff  cartoonist 
on  the  Minneapolis  Star  and  Trib¬ 
une.  He  previously  freelanced  and 
was  cartoonist  and  editorial  staffer 
on  the  Zanesville  (O. )  News.  In 
1949  he  won  a  Freedoms  Founda¬ 
tion  award. 

.Mr.  Justus  has  been  political 
carttxjnist  for  the  Siotix  City  (,1a.) 
Tribune,  freelance  and  member 
of  the  .Associated  Press  art  staff. 
He  joined  the  Minneapolis  Star 
in  1944  and  the  .same  year  won 
the  National  Headliners  Award. 
He  also  holds  two  Freedoms 


Foundation  awards  and  the  Dis¬ 
abled  American  Veteran  Award. 

Comic  Strip  Alerts  Police 
To  Ban  'Little  Atom'  Guns 

Comic  strips,  often  accused  of 
encouraging  crime,  helped  police 
to  curb  sales  of  a  potentially 
lethal  weapon  in  Boston  this 
month.  Credit  was  given  to 
"Kerry  Drake.”  created  by  Alfred 
.Andriola  for  Publishers  Syndi- 
TATE. 

Detective  Frank  E.  Bailey  of 
the  Boston  police  department  saw 
some  "Little  .Atom"  novelty  pis¬ 
tols  in  a  store  window,  and  re¬ 
membered  that  he  had  seen  a 
similar  "toy”  used  as  a  murder 
weapon  in  the  "Kerry  Drake” 
strip,  which  appears  locally  in  the 
Boston  Post.  Police  investigation 
showed  that  the  inch-and-one-half 
long  pistols  were  capable  of  in¬ 
flicting  death,  and  they  were  or¬ 
dered  seized.  Similar  bans  fol¬ 
lowed  in  other  cities. 

Literary  Notes 

Lot  IS  .Messolonghites.  associ¬ 
ate  editor  of  King  Fea  lures  Syn- 
DiCAiE,  is  author  of  an  article  en¬ 
titled  "Whose  Six  Convicts  Were 
They?”  in  the  current  issue  of 
Prison  HorlJ,  official  publication 
of  the  American  Prison  .Associa¬ 
tion.  The  article  deals  with  the 
best-celling  bsxjk  “My  Six  Con¬ 
victs.” 

*  N* 

"Pogo,”  Post-Hall  Syndicate 
comic  strip,  will  be  published  in 
book  form  by  Simon  &  Schuster 
this  fall. 

Sheila  John  Daly,  teen-age  col¬ 
umnist  for  the  Chicago  Tribune- 
New  York  Syndicate,  has  pre¬ 
pared  a  new  edition  of  her  1946 
best-seller,  “Personality  Plus!”  Five 
new  chapters  have  been  added. 

Pearsall  Joins  McNaught 

Robert  B.  Pearsall,  formerly 
with  General  Features  Corf., 
has  joined  the  sales  staff  of  the 
McNaught  Syndicate,  Inc. 

■ 

McCutcheon,  Jr.,  Takes 
Over  'Line'  Column 

Chicago  —  Charles  Collins,  for¬ 
mer  Cliicafto  Tribune  drama  critic 
and  for  the  past  13  years  con¬ 
ductor  of  “A  Line  O’  Type  Or 
Two”  column  in  the  daily  Tribune, 
has  turned  over  the  job  to  John 
T.  McCutcheon,  Jr.,  who  has  been 
conducting  the  column  during  Mr. 
Collins'  illness. 

Mr.  Collins  has  joined  Sunday 
department  writing  for  the  Grafic 
magazine. 

Mr.  McCutcheon,  son  of  the  late 
famed  Tribune  editorial  cartoon¬ 
ist,  has  been  a  Tribune  reporter 
and  feature  writer  since  1946.  His 
newspaper  career  started  with  the 
City  News  Bureau  of  Chicago  and 
he  was  a  member  of  the  Tribune’s 
metropolitan  section  staff  when  the 
war  interrupted.  Upon  returning 
from  the  Navy,  he  rejoined  the 
Tribune  .staff. 
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Latin  American 
Newsmen  Hold 
Havana  Parley 

Havana,  Cuba  —  The  Regional 
Conference  of  Press  Organizations, 
composed  of  newspaper  men  from 
the  U.  S.,  Canada,  Mexico,  Cuba, 
Puerto  Rico  and  Guatemala  met 
here  last  week;  discussed  freedom 
of  the  press,  newsprint  shortages, 
and  selected  the  Colegio  Nacionai 
de  Periodistas  de  Cuba  to  handle 
details  preparatory  to  the  first 
meeting  of  the  Latin  American 
Congress  of  Professional  Newsmen 
to  be  held  here  by  year’s  end. 

In  a  discussion  of  freedom  of 
the  press  and  newsprint  shortages 
in  the  U.  S.  and  Canada,  Ralph  B. 
Novak,  vicepresident,  American 
Newspaper  Guild,  said  that  while 
there  is  no  governmental  threat  to 
the  former  there  is  danger  result¬ 
ing  from  concentration  of  a  great 
number  of  newspapers  in  the  hands 
of  a  few  publishers.  He  told  his 
listeneners  that  in  the  U.  S.  some 
42  publishing  companies  mono¬ 
polize  the  public  opinion  for  more 
than  3(),()()l),0()0  Americans. 

Mr.  Novak  also  lashed  out 
against  the  existence  of  a  trust 
which  he  said  monopolizes  the 
manufacture  of  newsprint  and 
which,  while  not  directly  connect¬ 
ed  with  the  newspaper  industry, 
has  resulted  in  the  closing  of  pa¬ 
pers. 

The  Cuban  delegation,  headed 
by  Juan  Fonfrias,  Puerto  Rican 
Senator  and  President  of  the  Puer¬ 
to  Rican  Newspaper  Society,  re¬ 
ported  unrestricted  freedom  of  the 
press  in  Cuba.  He  condemned  the 
closing  of  La  Prensa  but  was  un¬ 
sympathetic  with  its  editorial  poli¬ 
cy  which,  he  declared,  was  sub¬ 
servient  to  imperialism  and  even 
worse  causes. 

Others  attending  the  two-day 
parley  were:  Flavio  Aguirre,  Sin- 
dicato  de  Redactores  de  la  Prensa 
de  Mexico;  Miguel  A.  Vazquez, 
Sindicato  Nacionai  de  Periodistas 
de  Guatemala. 

■ 

Jigsaw  Becomes 
A  Twins  Puzzle 

San  Francisco — Begun  as  a  jig¬ 
saw  puzzle,  a  black  eight-column 
strip  appearing  on  the  first  page  of 
the  San  Francisco  News  became 
an  announcement  of  a  twins 
puzzle. 

Now  the  News  is  presenting 
daily  a  photo  from  a  list  of  160 
sets  snapped  at  the  .second  annual 
twins  party.  It  offers  $10,000  in 
prizes  for  best  selections  of 
matched  twins. 

■ 

20  Cents  Sunday 

Milwaukee  —  The  Milwaukee 
Sentinel  has  increased  the  price  of 
the  Sunday  Sentinel  from  15  cents 
to  20  cents  for  street  sale  and 
home  delivery.  The  mail  subscrip¬ 
tion  price  has  been  increased  from 
$7.50  per  year  to  $10.40. 
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FILES  GOING  TO  PIECES? 


vinced  that  we  have  at  all  times 
acted  in  a  most  ethical  and  honor¬ 
able  fashion  and  notwithstanding 
unsurmountable  problems  not  of 
our  own  making. 

“We  have  at  all  times  done 
everything  we  could  for  the  best 
interests  of  the  Duane  Jones  Co. 
and  its  clients.” 

While  the  future  plans  of  Mr. 
Hayes  and  his  deposed  associates 
were  up  in  the  air  at  week's  end, 
it  was  quite  possible  that  they  will 
band  together  to  form  their  own 
ad  agency. 


Thief  Does  It  To — 
Not  With — Lewyt 

Who  steals  my  purse  steals 
trash,  but  he  that  filches  from  me 
my  ad  plans  makes  me  poor  in¬ 
deed.  Thus  might  Donald  B. 
Smith.  Lewyt  Corp.’s  admanager. 
have  paraphrased  Shakespeare  last 
week  following  the  theft  of  his 
master  plan  for  Lewyt’s  $t<00.(MM) 
1951-52  ad  campaign. 

Seems  Mr.  Smith  was  loading 
his  car  preparatory  to  making  a 
nationwide  tour  of  Lewyt  distribu¬ 
tors  during  which  he  planned  to 
outline  the  program.  He  placed 
the  presentation  in  a  Lewyt  vacu¬ 
um  cleaner  container,  stowed  it 
in  his  car  and  went  into  his  house. 
During  the  brief  interval  some¬ 
body,  apparently  thinking  they 
were  swiping  a  Lewyt  vacuum 
cleaner,  made  off  with  the  contain¬ 
er — ad  plans  and  all. 


Stress  Small  Firms 

Page  ads  in  New  York  City’s 
major  dailies  were  used  this  week 
by  Radio  Corp.  of  America  to 
stress  the  part  of  the  small  sup¬ 
plier  in  its  defense  efforts. 

Headlined,  “Mr.  K.  A.  Swan- 
strom  of  Doylestown,  Pa.,  teams 
up  with  RCA,”  the  ad  tells  how, 
in  production  of  its  walkie-talkie 
for  the  armed  forces,  87  of  the 
1 18  suppliers  of  precision  parts  are 
characterized  on  government  lists 
as  small  manufacturers. 

Large  Citrus  Drive 

L.\kel.\m).  Fla.  —  The  Florida  K&E  Adds  Media  Man 
Citrus  Commission  will  extend  its  Harold  H.  Sieber,  formerly  me- 
advertising  tio  nine  more  daily  dia  buyer  in  liquor,  beer  and  bev- 
newspapers  this  fall,  making  a  to-  erages  with  Warwick  &  Legler,  has 
tal  of  101  major  markets  covered,  joined  the  media  department  of 
Special  emphasis  will  be  paid  to  Kenyon  &  Eckhardt,  Inc.,  New 
Midwestern  markets,  where  Flor-  ^'ork  City.  David  J.  Gillespie,  with 
ida  hopes  to  supplant  Texas  a')  K&E  since  1936,  has  been  named 
the  chief  grapefruit  supplier.  associate  media  director. 
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Are  you  storing  bound  volumes  of  back  copies  over  30  years  old  .  .  .  papers 
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tain  all  17  of  his  accounts — which 
bill  at  around  $12,000,000 — but  to 
add  more  soon.  He  added  that 
other  personnel  changes  are  in 
prospect  and  will  be  announced  as 
rapidly  as  they  are  made. 

Ila>  es  Denies  ‘Much’ 

In  a  prepared  statement  to 
Editor  &  Publisher,  Mr.  Hayes 
denied  “much  of  the  charges  and 
innuendos”  contained  in  the  re¬ 
marks  of  Mr.  Jones.  Mr.  Hayes, 
speaking  for  himself  and  for  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  involved  persons,  de¬ 
clared: 

“We  do  not  think  it  good  for 
anyone,  or  for  advertising  in  gen- 
eraj  to  wash  our  linen  in  public. 

“Accordingly,”  he  said,  “suffice 
It  to  say  we  are  confident  that  if 
any  impartial  people  would  review 
all  the  facts  they  would  be  con- 
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World  Series  Highlights 
In  Pictorial  History 

By  Roscoe  EUard 

Graduate  School  oi  Journalism,  Columbia  University,  New  York 


THK  WORLD  SERIBS  and  Hislilitfhts 
of  Busoball.  Hy  Lumont  Buthnnan. 
Xew  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Com- 
panv,  300  Fourth  Avenue.  3o6  pp. 
$3.95. 


This  year  marks  baseball's 
grand  jubilee:  The  National 
League,  organized  in  1876,  is  75 
years  old,  and  the  American 
League  celebrates  its  50th  birth¬ 
day.  Therefore,  this  book  with 
more  than  250  pictures,  adequate 
text,  and  full  captions  is  timely. 
Lamont  Buchanan,  who  wrote  the 
continuity  and  put  the  pictures  to¬ 
gether,  also  compiled  “The  story 
of  Football." 

His  pictures  span  the  history  of 
crucial  and  newsworthy  moments 
in  the  full  chronicle  of  the  World 
Series  that  began  in  1903.  The 
Series  lapsed  in  1904  and  began 
again  in  1905  to  become  the  great 
annual  sports  classic  of  the  United 
States.  Neither  war  nor  depression 
interrupted  it  again.  There  also 
are  pictures  of  highlights  in  regu¬ 
lar  season  games  from  1888  to 
the  opening  of  the  1951  schedule. 

Babe  Ruth  Photo 

One  action  shot  shows  Babe 
Ruth’s  characteristic  cross-legged 
'follow-through  as  he  socked  a 
homer— -60  of  them  in  1927 — and 
casually  watched  its  flight.  For 
Ruth,  the  Yankees  paid  $100,000 
plus  a  $350,000  loan  to  the  Boston 
Red  Sox. 

Other  pictures  bring  to  life  a 
squatting  throw-to-second  by  the 
Yankees'  Bill  Dickey,  called  by 
many  "baseball'.s  all-time  great 
catcher";  an  extraordinary  quartet 
of  magic-eye  camera  records  of  the 
most  disputed  play  of  the  1948 
Series — Phil  Masi  of  the  Boston 
Braves  called  safe  at  second  while 
Boudreau  of  the  Cleveland  Indians 
shouted  the  time-honored  beef, 
“.Are  you  blind?”  .And  the  four 
shots  reproduced  in  this  book 
seem  to  agree  with  Boudreau. 

Then  there  are  two  gripping 
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pictures  of  two  historic  baseball 
farewells:  Lou  Gehrig’s  and  Babe 
Ruth’s.  Two  other  pictures  show 
players  stretched  unconscious  on 
the  diamond:  Dizzy  Dean  knocked 
cold  in  the  1934  Series  by  heading 
into  a  bullet-hard  throw  while  he 
was  running  base;  and  an  unusual 
camera  shot  of  two  players  in  the 
1948  Series  who  have  knocked 
each  other  out  in  a  head-on  col¬ 
lision. 

Question  of  Speed 

Dean’s  dropping  like  a  pole- 
axed  ox  from  a  throw  raises  the 
question  of  how  fast  a  flung  base¬ 
ball  sometimes  travels.  Fans  used 
to  boast  that  “Bob  Feller  can 
throw  like  sixty.”  At  that,  it 
wasn’t  much  of  a  boast.  When 
Bob  streaked  one  of  his  strike¬ 
out  pitches  through  the  chrono¬ 
graph  of  an  army  electric  timing 
device,  the  recorder  clocked  the 
ball  as  traveling  at  the  blistering 
rate  of  98.6  miles  an  hour. 

Well,  that  kind  of  speed  rings 
the  cash  register  in  baseball. 
Feller’s  contract  in  1947,  the  au¬ 
thor  points  out,  topped  Babe 
Ruth’s  previous  record  of  $80,000 
for  a  season.  Baseball  has  no  repu¬ 
tation  as  a  particularly  lethal 
game,  though  speculation  could 
result  among  non-baseball  fans 
who  see  these  pictures  of  players 
sprawled  unconscious,  and  who 
read  of  batters  facing  horsehidc 
projectiles  hurled  approximately 
at  them  in  speeds  of  nearly  100 
miles  an  hour. 

I  remember  a  query  at  a  bull¬ 
fight  in  Mexico  City.  Jorge  Sala¬ 
zar.  of  the  Garcia  Valseca  news¬ 
paper  chain,  turned  to  me  and 
asked,  just  as  the  fifth  bull  was 
killed,  the  bull  that  a  few  minutes 
earlier  had  gored  a  toreador: 

‘Cruel’  Sports 

“.Aren’t  boxing  and  baseball  in 
your  country  pretty  cruel?” 

Of  course  Iwishol  as  it  was  then 
played  in  Mexico  by  fabulously 
paid  Americans  did  have  anxious 
moments.  Sponsors  in  the  grand¬ 
stands  packed  guns,  and  when  a 
high-salaried  performer  had  just 
fanned  out.  he  was  apt  to  glance 
furtively  over  his  shoulder. 

This  “World  Series”  picture 
chronicle  makes  not  only  fascinat¬ 
ing  reminiscence  of  dramatic  mo¬ 
ments  in  the  gre.at  game;  it  puts 
every  Series  since  1903  into  a 
handy  record  of  text,  pictures,  and 
statistics.  The  book  includes  base¬ 
ball’s  Hall  of  Fame;  major  league 
champions  from  1876  through 
1950;  Series’  champions  from  the 
first  through  last  fall’s;  top  per¬ 
centage  batters  for  75  years;  home 
run  leaders  since  1901;  ranking 
pitchers  for  the  last  half-ccntury, 


and  Babe  Ruth’s  60  home  runs  in 
1927  with  dates  and  places. 

It  is  a  good  reference  volume 
for  sports  departments,  an  excel¬ 
lent  compendium  of  baseball  pic¬ 
tures  on  semi-glazed  stock,  and 
choice  nostalgic  browsing.  Pop  An¬ 
son,  Hughey  Jennings,  Ty  Cobb, 
Christy  Mathewson.  Cornelius  Mc- 
Gillicuddy!  .  .  . 
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This  is,  first  of  all.  a  valuable 
collection  of  readings,  well  edited. 
Yet,  perhaps  symbolically,  my  re¬ 
view  copy  contains  several  blank 
pages.  The  page  preceding  each 
blank  ends  with  an  incomplete 
sentence;  the  page  following  be¬ 
gins  with  a  different  .sentence,  also 
incomplete.  It  leaves  you  wonder¬ 
ing  what  you  missed. 

intrinsically,  that  is  a  trifle. 
Mistakes  happen  in  the  best  of 
pressrooms.  Maybe  only  review 
copies  drew  blanks;  perhaps  a  pub¬ 
lisher  wondered  whether  reviewers 
get  past  the  blurb  and  table  of 
contents.  (They  do.  if  they  get 
paid  for  it.  Mister.  You’d  be  sur¬ 
prised.) 

1  suggest,  though,  that  the  ac¬ 
cident  in  my  copy  signifies  an 
over-emphasis,  or  omission,  in 
most  of  these  social-science-slant¬ 
ed  concepts  of  “Th’  Press.”  Pages 
other  than  blank  ones  in  my  copy 
of  this  book  are  well  printed  and 
thought-provoking.  E.xcellent  ex¬ 
cerpts  have  been  gathered: 

Pieces  b>  Newsmen 

James  S.  Pope  of  the  Lotiisvilie 
Courier-Journal  on  ‘‘The  Main 
Function  of  the  Press”;  Walter 
Lippmann  of  the  New  York  HeraUi 
Tribune  on  social  stereotypes; 
William  .Allen  White,  and  Herbert 
Brucker  of  the  Hartford  Couranl, 
on  freedom  of  the  press;  Robert 
U.  Brown  on  editorial  standards; 
and  Casper  Yost,  James  B.  Reston, 
William  L.  Laurence.  J.  Edward 
Gerald,  Frank  Tripp,  Ralph  D. 
Casey,  and  many  others. 

Yet  when  1  had  read  pages  upon 
pages  of  the  social  science  inter¬ 
pretation  of  jtiurnalism — all  of  it 
sound  and  illuminating,  as  far  as 
it  goes — 1  began  to  think  of  the 
blank  pages:  of  how  much  a  read¬ 
er  inexperienced  in  a  city  rtxim. 
on  a  state  capital  run.  or  in  an 
editor’s  office — how  much  that 
reader  would  miss. 

“The  Manipulation  of  Repre¬ 
sentations”  from  the  Encyclopedia 
of  the  Social  Sciences  is  valid, 
impvising  and  scholarly.  So  are 
“The  Import:ince'  of  .Attitudes” 
from  Public  Opinion  and  Propa¬ 
ganda,  and  “The  Stability  of  Con¬ 
tent”  from  The  Annals  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Political 
and  Social  Science,  Vol.  219. 

But  what  the  newspaperman 
reading  such  a  book  needs  also. 


and  what  the  student  of  journal¬ 
ism  needs  in  addition  to  social 
science,  is  what  the  general  public 
needs:  an  exchange  of  practical 
experiences  on  what  to  do  with 
a  daily  editorial  page,  how  actual¬ 
ly  to  deal  with  150  daily  news 
releases,  with  the  mounting  price 
of  newsprint,  with  short  staffs  and 
the  desperate  need  for  more  un¬ 
derstanding  in  a  time  when  so 
much  is  being  said  by  so  many 
who  know  so  little. 

For  teaching,  this  book  is  excel¬ 
lent.  Each  of  27  chapters  contains 
an  introduction  by  the  authors 
which  reviews  and  points  up  the 
panel  discussion  by  quoted  writers 
in  a  specific  field  of  the  press’s 
relation  to  the  public.  The  “press” 
in  this  book  includes  radio.  TV, 
FM.  facsimile,  and  press  agentry, 
though  the  newspaper  is  the  prin¬ 
cipal  medium  analyzed. 

Journalism  teachers  in  leading 
schools  are  usually  experienced 
editorial  practitioners.  They  are 
also  individuals  well  educated  in 
the  social  sciences  and  humanities. 
They  can  fill  in  and  interpret  and 
balance.  They  can  point  out  Mays 
to  use  social  science  in  the  daily 
functioning  of  the  press. 

Practical  Applications 

I  have  no  quarrel  with  cultural 
background  in  journalism.  Its  in¬ 
troduction  into  journalism  schools 
and  into  journalism  itself  has  giv¬ 
en  to  press  freedom  the  responsi¬ 
bility  and  discernment  necessary 
for  its  privilege  and  opportunity. 
I  have  no  quarrel  with  scholarly 
symposiums  of  orienting  excerpts: 
only  the  suggestion  that  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  both  teacher  and  reader 
in  using  them  should  be  a  con¬ 
stant  search  for  practical  applica¬ 
tions  that  will  work  in  the  daily 
production  of  mass  media. 

With  that  observation,  I  con¬ 
sider  “The  Press  and  Society”  — 
which  is  an  extensive  revision  of 
"The  Newspaper  and  Society”  — 
a  highly  valuable  contribution  to 
the  field  of  socially  constructive 
journalism.  And  that  field.  1  have 
di  covered,  from  the  stream  of 
editors  at  the  .American  Press  In¬ 
stitute,  is  a  challenge  to  which 
practitioners  themselves  are  con¬ 
stantly  committed. 


i 


noslon  Editor  Dies 

Boston — Henry  L.  Daily,  67. 
assistant  city  editor  of  the  Boston 
Ei'eniiif;  American,  died  .Aug.  21 
shortly  after  finishing  his  day’s . 
work  on  the  city  desk.  He  joined 
the  .American  in  1905  and  was 
made  assistant  city  editor  after 
four  years  as  a  reporter.  He  served 
as  election  editor  of  the  Hears! 
p;ipers  in  Boston  for  45  years. 

■ 

Wins  Scholarship 

Los  .Angkli  s  —  .Alice  Katem. 
23-year-old  senior  in  the  school  of 
journalism  at  the  University  of 
.Southern  California,  has  been 
named  winner  of  $5(K)  Edith  Allen 
.Memorial  Scholarship  awarded 
annually  by  the  California  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association- 
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AKRON,  OHIO 
1951 


Beacon  Journal-e.  . 
{Beacon  Journal-S. 


1,706,102  1,742,.382 
676,040  597,594 


Grand  Total .  2,:i82,142  2,339,976 

(Includes  PARADE,  26,536  lines. 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

Knickerb'kr-Xews-e.  895,356  903,696 

Times-Union-m  ...  666,519  655,803 

•Tiraes-Vnion-S. . . .  411,883  387,613 

Grand  Total .  1,973,758  1,947,112 

•Includes  AMERIC.AN  WEEKLY. 
3«,661  lines  and  COMIC  WEEKLY, 
33,061  lines. 

ALBUQUERQUE,  N.  M. 

Joumal-m .  707,169  809,876 

Joumal-S .  222,.582  232,047 

Tribune-e .  716,317  790,817 

Grand  Total .  1,646,068  1,832,740 

ATLANTA,  GA. 

Constitution-m .  9,59,722  1,084,052 

Constitution-S .  .  . 

Joumal-e .  1,4S8,.597  1.439,866 

t*Joumal-S .  714,104  777,512 

Grand  Total .  3,162,423  3,301,430 

Note:  Journal  (S)  now  known  as 
Journal  It  Constitution  (S). 

•Includes  .VMERIC.AN  WEEKLY, 
36,661  lines. 

tlncludes  THIS  WEICK.  47,827  lines. 
BALTIMORE,  MD. 

Mmerican-S .  498.771  .523,!M)6 

Xews-Post-e .  1,134.708  1,0, Yt. 103 

Sun-m .  1 .0J8..570  942.974 


(Compiled  by  EDITOR  &  PUBUSHER  from 
Media  Records  measurements.) 

1951  1950  G-  of 

Linage  Linage  1950 

Total  Advertising 

July . 

178,389,116 

173,092,304 

103 . 1 

June . 

202,047,387 

209,092,696 

96.6 

Y ear  to  Date .  . 

1,401.639.368 

1,371,297,427 

102.2 

Display 

July . 

129,626,715 

130,408.57() 

99  4 

June . 

152,186,279 

164,316,982 

92.6 

Year  to  Date . 

1,064,600,181 

1,081,278,346 

98.5 

Classified 

July . 

48,762,401 

42,683,728 

114  2 

June . 

49,861,108 

44,775,714 

1114 

Year  to  Date  .  . 

337,039,187 

290,019,081 

116.2 

Retail 

July . 

93.284,(K)2 

92,339,420 

101 .0 

June . 

108,991,890 

116,794,842 

93  3 

Year  to  Date  .  . 

764,109,920 

771,647,520 

99.0 

Department  Store 

July . 

34,443,410 

32,955,2(KT 

104.5 

June . 

41,373,310 

43,396,282 

95  3 

Year  to  Date .  . 

295,366.884 

289.569,787 

102.0 

General 

July . 

23,690,076 

26,047,919 

90.9 

June . 

30,166,403 

33,875,520 

89. 1 

Year  to  Date .  . 

215,441,688 

221,022,705 

97.5 

Automotive 

July . 

9,806,6(K) 

9,337,948 

105.0 

June . 

10,813,947 

11,409,990 

94.8 

Year  to  Date .  . 

1)6,644,726 

71,401,038 

93.3 

Financial 

July . 

2.846,037 

2,6,83,289 

106.1 

Tune . 

2,214,039 

2,236,630 

99.0 

Year  to  Date .  . 

18.403.847 

17,207,083 

107.0 

ERIE,  PA. 

1951 

d-e. .  551,.?12 

.Ul-S.  344,471 

_  918,864 

_  236,321 


Classified  Tops  July  Linage  in  Principal  Cities 

July  Linage.  Up  _  Compiled  by  Media  Records 

14,2%  and  16.2%  newspaper  linage-52  cities  ERIE,  PA.^^ 

(Compiled  by  EDITOR  &  PUBUSHEH  from  Dispatch  Herald-e  .  55i..?12 

Total  July  linage  of  173,092,-  Media  Records  measurements.)  otllli 

304  was  up  3.1%  over  the  same  1951  1950  r-  E&P  Times-s.;;;;!!;;!!  236;32i 

nwnth  last  year  and  2  2%  for  the  Linage  Linage  1950  Index  r.rand  Total 2,050,968 

year  to  date  over  1950,  according  Total  Advertising  jinciudes  par.ade,  26,536 

to  Media  Records’  52-city  study.  July .  178,389,110  173,092,304  103.1  115.1  EVANSVILLE,  IND 

Classified  led  July  gains  at  14.2%  June .  202,047,387  209,092,690  96  6  116  2  Courier-m .  i,006,764 

and  16.2%  for  the  year.  Year  to  Date  .  1,401,639,368  1.371,297.427  102.2  .  Co'i^^'ii^r  & 

Display  advertising  showed  a  Display  .  t 

loss  of  0.6%  as  compared  with  July .  129,626,715  130,408,576  99.4  112.6  fort  waynf  inc 

a  loss  of  1.5%  for  the  year,  and  Jj'”*-' .  152,186,279  164,316,982  92.6  111.0  journal  Oazette-m  .  768,369 

eeneral  advertising  was  off  9  1%  VeartoDate.  1,0<)4,600,18I  1,081,278,346  98.5  .  5joumai-Gazette-.s .  460,975 

in  July  as  against  a  loss  for  the  Classified  News  Sentinei-e. . . .  1.266.156 

vear  to  date  of  2.5%.  July .  48,762,401  42,683,728  114.2  122.1  Grand  Total .  2,495,500 

^  nrher  limee  classi6c  itinns  49,861,108  44,775,714  111.4  122.2  {Includes  P.ARADE,  26,5.36 

Other  linage  ciassincations  Year  to  Date.  337  039  187  290  019  081  116  2  FORTWORTH.TEX 

showed  the  following  gains  O  'l  *  *  »  *  »  vStar-TeleRram-m.  ..  616,117 

Tiilv  against  cains  and  losses  fsetail  Star-Telegram-e. . . .  1,232,522 

W  the  sev%  months-  financial  lip  J’''y .  93.284, (K)2  92,339,420  101.0  112.8  Star-Telegram-S. .. .  M9.763 

6  %  anT7%  .  108,991.890  116,794,842  93.3  123.9  . 

6.1%  and  7 /r,  automotive  up  5/0  Year  to  Date.  764,109,920  771,647,520  99.0  .  Grand  Total .  3,121,948 

as  against  a  loss  ot  b.iVo,  Ue-  fresno  CALIF 

partment  store  up  4.5%  compared  Department  Store  3^.^  ’  1  040  201 

with  a  gain  of  2%:  retail,  includ-  July .  34,443,410  32,955,2(KJ  104.5  113.6  Bee-s .  ’425;957 

ing  department  store;  up  1%  as  June.  41,373,310  43,^,282  95.3  110.7  Total .  1,466,158 

against  a  1%  loss.  \  tar  to  Oatt .  .  295,366,SS4  a-S9,5f)9,7S7  102.0  .  GARY,  IND. 


inaex  errand  Total .  2,050,968  2,060,152 

^Includes  PARADE,  26,536  lines. 

115.1  EVANSVILLE,  IND. 

IIH  ‘2  Courier-in .  1,006,764  955,913 

^  ^  Press-e .  1,025.791  960,509 

.  Courier  &  Press-S. . .  451,362  432,791 

Grand  Total .  2,483,917  2,349,213 

JJr  FORT  WAYNE.  IND. 

lll.O  Journal  Gazette-m. .  768,369  72C,767 

.  $JoumaLGazette*S .  460,975  457,242 

News  Sentincl-c. . . .  1,266,156  1,152,394 

122.1  Grand  Total .  2,495.500  2,330,403 

122  2  5lncludes  PARADE,  26,536  lines. 

FORT  WORTH,  TEXAS 
Star-TeleKram-m .  .  .  616,117  601,370 

Star-Telegram-e. . . .  1,232,522  1,185,677 


S  t  ar- Te  leg  ram  -  S . 
Press-e . 


BUFFALO.  N.  Y. 

1951 


Courier  Express-ni. . 
*Courier  Kxpress-S. 
News-e . 


1950 

.587.478  Mews-ni . . . 
648.986 


DALLAS,  TEXAS 
1951 


1,573!.514  1,507  Jll 
_  -  .  Times-Heruld-S 


♦Includes  AMERIC.AN 
36,661  lines. 

CAMDEN,  N.  J. 

Courier- I’ost-e .  886,812 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Triltune-ni .  1,925,0.56 

Trilmne-S  .  1,191,965 

tDaily  News-e .  1.180.2;i5 

IleraM-.Vfiieriean-e. .  711 ,06,5 

♦llerahl-  \merican-S  327.795 

Sun-Timcs-<I .  897.787 

{Siin-Times-S .  2,S0,718 


'EKI  Y  Grand  Total .  4.85.1,844  4.7.50,602 

tlncludes  THIS  WEEK,  47,827  lines. 

DAYTON,  OHIO 

880.333  Jonmal-m .  1,148,495  1,0.59,971 

News-e .  1.603.370  1.519.,597 


.  Grand  Total .  3,121,948  2,995,284 

FRESNO,  CALIF. 

Bee-e .  1,040,201  1,011,146 

113.6  Bee-vS .  425,957  372,591 

”  Grand  Total .  1,466,158  1,383,737 

.  GARY,  IND. 

Post-Tribune-e .  1,218,159  1,209,710 

102.2  GLENS  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

107  2  Post-Star  (see  Note)  526,750  503,287 

ivM  Note;  Post-Star  (m)  sold  in  comhina- 

.  tion  with  Times  (e).  Linage  of  one  edition, 

Post-Star  (m)  only,  is  given. 

Ill  I  GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 

.o.  1  Press-e .  1,565,231  . 

134.4  llerald-m .  481,027  . 

Herald-S .  593,123  . 


Grand  Total .  2,6.39,381  . 

116  0  HARRISBURG,  PA. 

104  o  Patriot-m .  1,089,898  988,781 

§Patriot-News-S. .  . .  339,248  162,796 

____  Grand  Total .  1,429,146  1,151,577 

Note:  News  (e)  carries  same  amount  of 
advertising  as  Patriot  (m).  Patriot-News 
1951  1950  (S)  first  edition  Sept.  18,  1949. 

1,. 574, 049  1,518,411  {Includes  P.ARADE,  26,5:16  lines. 
703,277  732.744  HARTFORD,  CONN. 

1.911,:i56  1,8.37,.324  Courant-m .  .564.930  521,316 

66.5,162  662,12.3  {Coiirant-S .  517,252  487,642 

- -  Tiines-e .  1,382,691  1,3.35,.350 


Grand  Total .  2,464,87.3  2,;{44,308 

{Includes  PAR.ADE,  26,5:16  lines. 


1,92.5,0.56  1,79.5,2(M 

1,191,96.5  1,0.8:},86H 


1,180.2.35  1,094,648 
711,06.5  741,8.54 

:127.79.5  :i73.779 

897.787  8.39,619 

2,S0,718  270,981 


Grand  3  ofal .  3,:14.3,.324  3,1.33.503 

DENVER,  COLO. 
RockvMt.News-m.  919,:144  807,8.56 

aioilo  Stocky  Mt.  News-S  265,708  229.071 

o-nnai  1..529.7:10  1,447,923 

po.,,t-S .  612,.t65  484,925 


1 ,02.S,.570  942,974 

1..5.53,4(>4  1,.521,101 


Grand  1otal .  5,21.3,414  4  9.56,9.57 

•Includes  AMERIC.AN  WEEKLY 
•3«,661  lines  and  COMIC  W  I-ibiKLY 
3:i.U61  lines. 

tlncludes  THIS  WEEK.  47,827  lines 

BAYONNF,  N.  J. 

Times-e .  :1H8.229  :i69.3:il 

BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 

fress-e .  916,940  924  4.55 

.  194.464  176,889 

.  :iO:i,642  .348.:i8S 


94  >'974  C.rand  Total .  6.514.621  6,199.0.>:{ 

.5>T  iol  *lncliides  AM|.;R1C.VN'  WEEKLY, 

'•T5S73  ilfi.fifil  lines  and  COMIC  WEEKLY. 
.:  :  .  :{.3.061  lines. 

9.56  957  tlneliiiles  THIS  WEEK.  40.3.5.5  lines. 

EK'lY  {Ineliules  P.VR  VDE.  26..5:[6  lines. 

EKLy’  CINCINNATI,  OHIO 

Enf|iiirer-ni .  964.-59.5  8.57.046 

7  lines.  t*En<|uirer-S  1.09:1,640  1.07:i.:i20 

Post-e  .  1. 079,45*1  1.094,72.5 

:i69,.3:n  Times-Star-e .  1,076,412  1,112,.582 


Grand  Total .  :1.:127.:147  2,969,775  {Inch 

{Includes  PARADE.  26,.'>:16  lines. 

DES  MOINES,  IOWA  News-e 

Register-m .  .547,644  .547,.3i:i  Star-m. 

Triluine-e  .  76.3,42.5  745,189  JStar-S 

tRegister-S .  ,542,205  483,872  3''i,nes-e 


1,5I!)„5<17 

55.3,9.35 

jer-iey  Ol>server-e. .  . 

HOUSTON 

452,175 

,  Tt  XAS 

468,003 

3,133.503 

Chronicle-e . 

Chronicle-S . 

1,916,174 

884,491 

1,890,623 

822,740 

807,8.50 

Post-m . 

1,2.58.6:19 

1,302,631 

220.071 

608,40:{ 

650,791 

l,447,9-23 

484.9'25 

Press-e . 

782, .570 

789,.598 

Grand  Total . 

5,450,277 

5,456,383 

2. ‘mo, 775 

§Includes  PARADl 

!•:,  39,374 

lines. 

Grand  Total  .  1.41.5.(M6  1,449,7:12 

BOSTON,  Mass. 

Amencan-e  476.6:13  514,997 

Rew.l-m  ...  520,:i:i3  .56.5,2.57  v, 

■\dvcrtiser-S .  284,401  280.923 

.  866..350  845.106 

.  664,679  69.5,.597 

u  .  7.59,646  696,0.Y3 

H^alt-m .  76.5,819  844.')72 

TMerald-S .  .849.249  748.6.14 

iraseler-e .  1.124,011  1,1(M.028 

‘.“‘-"I. .  519.682  627,408 

Il^ost-S .  .33:14:17  316  OTB 


:i69,.3:il  Times-Star-e .  1,076,412  1,112,.582  Free  Press-m. 

-  -  {Eree  I'ress-S 

924,4.55  Grand  Total .  4,214,103  4,1.17.67:1  News-e . 

176,889  ♦Incbules  AMERIC.VN  WEEKLY,  t\ews-S 
:148,:18S  36,661  lines.  Tiines-e  .  .  .  . 

-  -  -  tlncludes  THIS  W  EEK.  47,827  lines.  ♦Times-S  .  . 

449.7:12  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

Plain  Dealer-m .  1.0.59.941  1,19.5,96.5  Grand  Tola 

t*Pluin  Dealer  s  .  857,858  1,1.5:1,:101  *Includes 


Grand  Total .  1.85:1.274  1.776.;i74 

tlmhides  THIS  WEEK.  47,827  lines. 

DETROIT,  MICH. 

■ee  Press-m .  1,060,022  964.608 

•ree  I'ress-S .  3,59,940  .34(M.52 


483,872  Times-e 
~  {Tiines-.S 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

.  1,40>.7:16  1,:151,9.32 

.  1,422,267  l,:i:i8,5.58 

.  .S09,H85  7,5S,:i.56 

1.060,768  967,658 

,  4:1.5,952  433,652 


1.871.205  1.821.626 
879,609  819,777 

1.041,4:1.5  l,011,r70 


Grand  Total .  ,5,1.18,608  4.8o0,156 

tlncludes  THIS  WEEK.  47,827  lines. 
{Includes  P.VR.\DE,  26,5:16  lines. 

JACKSONVILLE,  FLA. 

Times  I  niou-m  .  .  1.058,1:1.5  1.004,‘241 

{Times  I'nion-S. .  .  .  490.2i:i  4,59,567 


4.36, .579  Journal-c. 


u’J’s  Pres.s-c.  .  .  ! . 1 ,672,', 550  1  ,«:11,’:19S  SiDJfH  line 


Grand  Total  .  .  .•>.6,58,279  .5,3a3,812 

♦Incbules  AMERIC.VN  WEEKLY. 
.36.661  lines  and  COMIC  WEEKLY, 


1.124,011  1,1(M.0-J8 

519.682  627,408 


323,4:17 

7,1.54.240 


Grand  Total .  4.195,970  4.6.5,5.042 

•Includes  .AMERIC.AN  WEEKLY, 

tlncludes  THIS  WKKK.  47,827  lines. 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO 
l>ispatrh-€ .  1  .:n  .1.827  1  .’lo.CHH) 


tlncludes  THIS  WEFK,  47.827  line 
includes  PVRADK,  2ft. .>^16  lines. 

DULUTH,  MINN. 

Herald-e .  ft«9.8ft7  fis87,lH 

Xews-TriSune-m  ..  470.911  471,90 

Xews-Trilmnc-S. . .  .  192,221  415,52 


I)i>palch‘S. 
Citizen-e  .  . 


•Includes  AMERIC.AN*  WEEKLY,  Citizen-S.  .!!!!!!! ! 

COMIC  W  EEKLY,  flhio  State  Jonmal-m 
«.U61  Unes.  Star-w 

tlncludes  THIS  WEEK.  47,827  lines.  .  - 

{Includes  P.AR  ADE.  26,.V16  lines.  Grand  Total .  3 

editor  <S  publisher  for  August  25,  1951 


64,573  76,320 

3,694,500  3,471,913 


•2.3.5,090  Grand  Total  l..W.3,00:l  1,574,650 

8:19.9.30  EL  PASO,  TEXAS 

5:18,681  Times-m .  863,647  79.3,248 

296,227  {Times-S .  4.54,969  409,348 

485,665  Herald-Post-e .  1.008,843  880,869 


393,812  Grand  Total .  2,:14.5,9<M)  2.2.5:1.811 

EKI.Y.  {Includes  PAR.VDE,  26,5:16  lines. 

EKLY,  JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 

7  lines  Jersey  Joiirnal-e. .  .  .  579,672  559,99:1 

!es.  '  JOHNSTOWN,  PA. 

Tribune  (see  Notel .  881,406  901,6:18 

687,187  Note:  Trilmne  (e)  sold  in  combination 
471.905  with  Democrat  (mV  Linage  of  one  esiition, 
415i.558  Tribune  (e)  only,  is  given. 

VT'neX  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

,5.4,650  .  1.218.996  1,06,5,921 

-Qf>aa  Star-S .  891.122  830,397 

Inonaa  Times-m .  1.178,0»57  1,069,726 


830,397 

1,069,726 


Graml  Total .  3,288,185 


Grand  Total .  2,327,4.59  2,083,465 

{Includes  P.ARADE.  26,5:16  lines. 


(Continnetl  on  page  56) 


July  Linage 

continued  from  page  55 


NASHVILLE,  TENN. 

1951 

Banner-e .  968.995 

Tennessean-in .  963,740 

Tennessean-S .  516,928 


1951  1950 

968.995  (6*8,554  <  >reKoiuan-m . 

963  740  1.000.551  *C)regonian-.S 
516.928  .522,209  Journal-e - 


PORTL\ND,  ORE. 

1951 


KNOXVILLE,  TENN. 

1951  1950 

Jouriial-m .  513.3,57  .V)2.628 

Joumal-.S .  213,032  23C.801 

News-SeiUinel-e.  .  .  .  713,973  66.5,889 

News-Sentinel-S.  .  .  270,437  248,578 

('.ranil  Total .  1,710,799  1,647,896 

LITTLE  ROCK,  ARK. 

.Vrkansas  C'razette-iii  896,667 

{.Arkansas  C.azette-S  .380.71(»  . 

.Vrkansas  I)eniocrat-e  823,696  . 

•Vrkansas  Deniocrat-S  2(»4,(*05  . 

c'rrand  Total .  2,395,(t78  . 

Hmludes  I'.AR.VDK,  l>6,.536  lines. 
LONG  BEACH,  CALIF. 

Indcpcndent-m .  762,3.50  703, .5.5*1 

Indepcndcnt-S .  273.(127  217,719 

!>ress-TcIegram-c.  .  .  894,800  841.625 

H’ress-Telcj;rani-S  .  389,9.55  361,440 

('.rand  Total .  2,320,132  2.124,340 

Hncindes  I’.VR.VDIC,  26,620  lints. 
LONG  ISLAND,  N.  Y. 

Xcwstlay  -SulTolk-e  912..547  808,237 

Newsday  Nassan-e  1,242,347  1,222,876 

('.rand  Total .  2,1.)4.S94  2,031,113 

LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 
Exainiiifr-m .  1,323,785  1,2.50.332 


Grand  Total .  2,449,663  2,521,314 

NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 
.Ionrnal-(.'oiirier-m. .  337.457  31.5,13.1 

Register-e .  1.160,i52  l,tK*,1.485 

Register-S .  362  ,.556  .12.1  ,.179 

Grant!  3'otal .  1,860,765  l.t.l2,19t 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 
Tinics-l’icaynne-m.  1,590,359  1,7.50,820 


1951  1950 

1,198,770  1.078.785  Chronicle-in 
628,443  513..540  tChronicle-S 

1,089.0^  1,020.734  Kxaminer-m 

404,235  343,018  *Kxaniiner-S 


SVN  FftkNCISCO.  CALIF. 

J1951  I}5g 


1.'(H»3!485 

323,379  tlncliKle 


lixainiiifr-m  ... 
*iixamintT-S 

3'itnes-irt . 

t3'inies-S . 

1  leraltl-lCxpress-c 

Ne«>-d . 

Vlirrtir-e . 


2,071,163  1,938,.522 

1,223,904  1.048,.576 

•*64,829  1.057 ,33'.* 


Grand  Total .  :i,320..528  2,9,56,077 

♦Includes  .V.MKRIC.VN  WEEKLY, 


tlncliides  THIS  WEEK,  49,123  linev. 
POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y. 

Xew  Yorker-e .  611,621  5.86, .574 

New  Yorker-S .  195.44!*  169,877 


Call-llnlletin-e . 
N'ews-e . 


760,:1;16  747  76(1 

516,694  4141?' 

1,166.965  l.Ot.'gJq 
725,7.5:1  627^52 

6.30,737  618.606 


'  618,606 

1  699,621 


tTinies-l’icayune  S: 

States-S . 

Item-e  . 

♦Itcni-.S . 

States-c  . 


848,0,54  824,226 

886,676  1,048,724 


'■  ’  ■  Grand  Total .  807,070  7.56,451 

8*4  226  PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 

048724  Hulletin-e  .  1.264,0.58  1,278,923 

242,037  Journal-in  .  591,306  .542,657 

99.3760  tJournal-S .  480.<.*07  432.3(X) 


Grand  Total .  4.,513.920  4,8.59.,567 

♦Includes  VMERIC.VN  WEEKLY, 
:16,661  lines. 

tlnclutlcs  'nils  WEEK,  47,827  lines. 

NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


Grant*  Total .  7,953,607  7,714,265 

♦Ineliitles  VMICRKVX  WEEKLY. 
42,0,53  lines  anti  Co.MIC  Wl'EKLY, 
:13.061  lines. 

tlnclutlcs  THIS  WEI'K,  49,123  lines. 

LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

(.'ouricr  Joiinial-in  .  1.110,140  1,242,217 

(.'ourier  loiirnal-S  .  .  716..596  678,14:> 

Tiines-C .  1,22''.416  1.260.029 

Granil  Total .  3.0.5«1.4.52  .3.180,389 

MEMPHIS,  TENN. 

C'omiiierc’l  .Vppeal-m  1,:(01.('43  1.3:{8,2.5(* 

tCoininere'l  .Vppeal-S  7:!2..5:{3  6!6*.3.5:> 

I'ress-Sciinitar-e.  .  .  .  .868,7.55  930.213 

('.rand  Total .  2,902,331  2,967.816 

Tlnelutles  THIS  WEEK,  47,827  lines. 
MFRIDF.N,  CONN. 
Reeoril-Journal  (sec 

-Vote* .  482,8.57  ;(9.5.034 

XoTiC;  Reeortl  (in*  anti  Journal  (ei 
sold  in  romi  ination  only.  Linage  of  one 
edition,  Reeortl  (in*  only,  is  given. 

MIAMI,  FLA. 

Hcraltl-m .  1,919, 12:(  1,8.(6,911 

*Hcral.l-S  .  792 .'*31  770, .576 

Xews-e .  91,5.!*.59  (*(*1.495 

tXeivs-S .  317,.529  328,941 

Grtind  Total .  3.'.*45,542  :!.S;17,(*23 

♦Includes  .VMEKICAX  WEICKLY, 
36.061  lines. 

tincludcs  THIS  WIIEK.  47,827  lines. 
MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 

,Sentinel-ni .  80S..5:{!I  678,87.3 

*Sentinel-S .  ■(.51,824  :{39,6:!(* 

Joiimal-e .  2,118.187  2.018.628 

tjoumal-s .  1,119,9!!6  983,739 

Grand  Total .  4.398,4.56  4,020,870 

♦Inclutles  .VMERIC  VX  WEEKLV  , 
.36,661  lines  and  C<*MIC  WI-EKLY. 
3.3.0(il  lines. 

tlnclutlcs  THIS  WEEK,  47,827  lines. 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

1'ril>une-m .  1,046..579  988,411 

.Star-e .  1,.5.53..584  1,363,310 

tTril)une-S .  814,786  751, .579 

Grand  Total .  .3,444.949  3,103,303 

tincludes  I'HIS  WEEK,  47,827  lines. 

MODESTO,  CALIF. 

Bee-e .  637,017  664,605 

MONTREAL,  CANADA 

Star-c .  1,.510,.54!*  1.477,469 

•Standard-S .  99,185  l:i7,2.57 

Gazette-m .  783.424  622,415 

La  Presse-e .  1,. 569 ,307  1,834  ..507 

La  I’atrie-e .  163.007  194,8.58 

La  Patrie-S .  188,46.5  19.5,248 

Herald-e .  239,425  205,766 

Grand  Total .  4,5.53.362  4,467..520 

MUNCIE,  IND. 

Press-e .  6.54 .9(K*  676,647 

Star-m .  65.5,271  654,3.32 

Star-S .  229,846  229,923 

Grand  Total .  1,. 540,107  1,. 560,902 


TiiiicN-iu 

1,261.485 

1.212,:i0(* 

Times-S . 

1,463.745 

l,:i.52,7(*l 

Herald-Tribiine-m .  . 

661,187 

672,145 

t  Merald-'I  hi  uine-S. . 

698 ,8:12 

6.58.826 

•  News-m . 

1  .'295,423 

1 ,380,422 

-Xews-S  . 

918..518 

S74.:i:i:i 

Mirror-m . 

r>tK>.r>7i 

545..53:i 

Mirror-S  . 

273.751 

231.1.57 

Journal-. Xmcricaii-t* 

7:13,T94 

’•'lourual-Ainerican-S  dl(4,('.2r) 

376,0,88 

PonI-c . 

6.51.(811 

b(»7.K4‘< 

Po-st-S  . 

1(H*,864 

101.2.58 

World- 'I'clc^iram 
Sun-e  . 

688,345 

I'agle-e . 

.VNt.SlH) 

.575.919 

Eagle-S  . 

261,133 

('«rand  Total .... 

10,4!l5.1s4 

9,780,428 

♦Ineliitles  VMI 

.RK  VX  WEEKLY, 

lines  anti 

CO.MIC  W  ICEKLY, 

line'^i. 

tincludes  TUI'S 

WEEK,  47 

827  lines. 

Iiieliitle.  SPLIT 

-R1  N.  243,3 

‘5  lino-  in 

(nii  ami  Jtib.so.T  lines  in  (S'. 

MAc^ARA  Falls,  n. 

Y. 

('fU/ette-e 

924,042 

‘  (15.‘».VS 

OAKLAND,  CALIF. 
Po<.t-lvn<|iiircr-e  ... 

*>L’(».5sO 

Po%l-IC!Uiuirer-S.  .  . 

lh‘iune-e 

1.2so.U»:{ 

1 .3.'!5.422 

$Tri’*une-S . 

.547,718 

.vvj.odj 

Ciraiul  Total .... 

1,827.881 

2.:)J7.i(Mi 

Grantl  Total .  2.336,271  2,2.53,880 

tincludes  THIS  WEEK,  47,827  lines. 
QUINCY,  MASS. 

Patriot  I.etlgcr-e.  .  496,.521  516,828 

READING,  PA. 

Eagle  (see  Note  960,691  8.57,2(HI 

Eagle-S .  2;{3,122  201,947 


Grand  Total .  1.193,813  1,059,147  *Post  Intelligencer  s  45.5,736  412!4)«(j 

XttTi-::  Eagle  (e>  and  Times  (nil  soltl  ,j.!**K*s-e  .  .  .  .  1.277,312  I,:i22,(t24 

n  coiiiOination.  Linage  of  one  edition.  I  imes-s .  .116,139  447.012 

Eagle  (e*  only,  is  giveti.  .  ' - 

( .rantl  1  otal .  .  .(,i:(6.07S  3,044  Qux 

RICHMOND,  VA.  »Includcs  .V.MERIC.VX  WKEKIV 

Xews-Leatler-e .  1,300,021  1.218,8(*0  42.0.53  lines  anti  CtlMlC  WEFKrv' 

Times- 1  >ispatch-m. .  1,017,41*7  977.479  ;{3  (Mil  lines.  '  ' 


('■rand  3'otal .  4,599,206  4.U8->si 

♦Includes  .VMERIC.VX  WEEKIV 
42,0.53  lines  and  COMIC  \VFEK!*\' 
33,061  lines.  '  '  '' 

tincludes  I'HIS  WEEK,  49.123  line- 

SCHENECTADY,  N.  Y. 

Gazette-m .  !MH,874  8901V, 

I  nion-.Star-e .  711.022  7487-!;i 

Grantl  I'otal .  1.615.896  1 .6;i8,!*(lti 

SCRANTON,  PA.  “* 

I'rihutie-tii .  497,332  467,667 

SScrantonian-S  ...  330.226  ’OOddi' 

Timcs-c .  767, .596  770A7j 

Grantl  I'otal .  1,. 59.5, 1.54  1. 529  >0(1 

{Includes  P.VR.VOE,  26. .5(6  line^  ” 

SEATTLE,  WASH. 

Post-liitelligenccr-in  886,891  ,S6;t,4,v 


Eagle  (e*  only,  is  giveti. 

RICHMOND,  VA. 

Xews-Leatler-c .  1 ,3(l(*,(*21 


'Times-Dispatch-S.  .  678.447 

C,rantl  'Total .  2. '*(*.5 .(*6.5 

ROANOKE,  Va. 

'Times-m  .  .5.>5,.5.57 

'Tittle  s-S .  278,14.3 

Wtirltl-Xew  s-e .  .566,862 


Grand 'Ttjtal .  l,40(l..562  1,:!85,28.5 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

I'enuKrat  N 

Chronicleiu  ...  1.(!K*.443  1,142,225 

tI>etutK-rat  8. 

CIirt>niile-S .  672,1*98  61*6,232 

'Times-l  niou-e .  1,(!;!7.28.8  1, <*77.692 


'  •  SIOUX  CITY,  IOWA 

2,787  673  Journal-3' riliune-e  64(*.947 

Jtmrnal-S .  242,178 

.5.5ti,(Mi2  ,,  ■  ■  ' 

263.522  Grantl  I  otal .  881.125 

.565,701  SOUTH  BEND.  IND. 

1  oix-.w-,  'Iri'.une-e  l,02't.451 

l,.18.a,_,  .)  'iriliuue  S  .  507,512 


1  ..516.!Mi:i  1 ,376.472 


('.rantl 'Total .  2,8(M».72!*  2.916,149 

tlnclutlcs  THIS  Wl'EK,  47,827  lines. 
ROCKFORD,  luL. 

Regisler-Repul.lic-c.  1.1.58.779  1.0.56,!HI,S 

Star-Ill .  7,59,379  694, 9, s2 

Star-S .  466,737  3(*3,.58,8 


SPOK.VNE,  WASH. 
696,'232  S|Mikesiuan- 

(*77.692  Review -111  .  668,981 

tSpokesiiian- 

,916,14'.*  Revieiv-S .  .5.58.216 

7  lilies.  Clironicle-e .  941,11.5 


Grantl  'Total  .  . 
tlnclutlcs  'Tills 


.  2.171,642  2,(|(*7,.52S 

WEEK.  49, 123  line 


XtiTic  Pti-t-Entpiirer  ccasetl  pultlica- 

tion  with  etiition  of  Sept.  1,  19.50 
{Inclutles  P.vR.VUE,  ■10,94.8  lines. 

OKLAHOMA  CITY.  OKLA. 

Oklaliouian-tu .  847. '*21  819,27.5 

<  (klahtiiuan  S  .  465.937  47,8,9.57 

3'imes-e  .  ,877.986  844.843 


(.'.rantl 'Ttital  .  2,384,895  2,145,47* 

SACRAMENTO.  CaLIF. 

Bee-c .  8(7. .519  1,367,9.5.' 

1  nioii-iit .  513,343  485,9.'t* 

1  nioii-S .  285,091  175,084 


_  _  STOCKTON,  CALIF. 

2,384,895  2,145,478  Keiwl-e  .  1,122.760  1,(*(*L38.: 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


(»riin<l  Total.  .  .  .  1 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


(’.rand  Total.  .  .  J. 14:^,076 

OMAHA,  NEBR. 

World-I  IcraM  (st*e 

Note) .  !K)J.ri‘C  y.t7.4:U 

W  orlMItrald  S _  otHt.  ’Oa 

('.rand  Total.  1.4im.0.V>  1.4r)7.tW*l 

XoTi-:.  \\  orld-llfrald  stdd  in  coinJdna- 
tion  (tin  an<l  (id.  I.tnaK^  of  only  one 

edition,  (t).  i-  k*' on. 

PASADENA,  CALIF. 
Slar-News-c  .  747>,‘US  7d2.4.V> 

Star-New '--S  .  2t»:T7()S 


- -  (*»lol»c-l>einoiTat-m 

.M  4.‘i  ,07  o  ft  dol  je-1  )enu)crat  -S. 

Po>t-l»i-.patch-e.  .  .  . 
jil‘0'8t-l >i8|)atc'h-S.  . 
K'l"  d  ii  Star-Tiiiies-e . 


dL*:;  M.M) 


Herald-Jonrnal-e  .  l,‘tSl.H17  l.J74.1’.V> 

*5IIera!d-.\tnencan-S  RTt.lSO  ATJ.fttn 

Po^t-Standard-m.  . .  7lM.71.i  727.661 

Po't-Slaiidard-S.  .  .  .  o4(t.747  *U2,39> 

-it  ('.rand  Total .  :t.(H>d.7tW  2.}*.M.2d3 

kill  ♦Inclndes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY. 

1  'a->i  av  dd.ftdl  lines  and  Cr>MIC  WEEKLY. 
i  “»M  VI 

7(10  Vid  Hncliulcs  PAR.VDi:,  2e>.rm  line>. 


('.rand  Total .  4.()2H,702  4.24(’».(I72  New  ^  1  nlmne-e 

XoTii;  Star-Times  ceaie*!  iml’lieution  News  *1  ribnne-sS 
after  June  15,  1951  issue. 

tincludes  This  W  EI‘:K.  47.H*27  lines.  ('.rand  Total . 
^Inclutles  VAR.VliE.  25,940  lines.  XOl 

ST.  PAUL,  MINN.  Times-m 


TACOMA,  WASH, 

New'-Trilinne-e  .  1.010.4HK 

News-Tribnue-.S  .  d75.155 


'  Pioneer  Press-m.  . 
‘.uii'-nJ  *I;t'>tieer  Press-S. 
...l.l.iOS  I>ispateli-c . 


808,897 

727,2:19 

1,087.994 


3'iinesni 

814,208  Bla.ic-e 
0.56,7.59  H|,„le-S 
966,041 


Grand  3't.lal .  .  1  , 421.613  l.:((V5.7.M 

TOLEDO.  OHIO 


9:(7.107  1. (101,4:16 
1.4(8.1.281  l.:(6:i.’iil6 
784  589  701.564 


Grantl  I'utal  .  .  1,113,887  1,026,164 

PAWTUCKET,  R.  I. 

'I'inies-e .  772.521  816,9.57 

PEORIA.  ILL. 

Jtnirnal-e .  1.102,160  1,049,288 

{Joiirnal-Slar-S  .  488,:162  486, 4.55 

Star-Ill  (see  Note'.  .  .  . 

Grand  Total .  1  ..5(H), .522  1.. 51.5,743 

XiiTK;  P«>ria  Star  (in)  linage  is  same 
as  lunriiul  (e*  linage. 

{Inelndcs  P.VR.VDi:,  26..516  lines. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Bulletin  e .  1.4'j:i,075  1.449,'270 

♦tBuiIctin  S .  419,.5(I0  402,706 

Inqiiirer-m .  1,434,602  1.4(H>,772 

Inqnirer-S .  1,070,869  9.52.980 

Xews-e .  :(51..562  368,476 

('.rantl 'Tolal .  4,775,608  4..58<).204 

♦Includes  .VMERIC.VX  WEEKLY. 
36,661  lines. 

tinrindes  THIS  WEEK,  47,827  lines. 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


Grantl  3'olal .  2.(>81,i:i0  2.4:(7.(H)S 

XoTO;  Paratle  tliscxiiilimieil  effective  ...  . 
Inlv  1.  .Vmeriean  Wtxtkiv  first  imldicatiim  -1  V 
JiiK-  1.  • 

♦Ineliitles  .VMERIC.VX  WEEKLV. 

:i6,661  lines.  star  « 

ST.  PETERSBURG,  FLA.  . 

Indepemlent-e .  .  646.230  Xot  .Vvail. 

3'inies-in .  1 .089. :199  Xot  .Vvail. 

3'inies-S .  4T>0,(*48  Xot  .Vvail.  Eveni 


Grand  Tolal .  :1.130.'I79  :i  (l«6,-566 

TORONTO,  CANADA 
Globe  KMail  III  .  948.010  927.L’.'. 

3'elegram  c  .  1,314  9.89  L:t29,!IV' 

.Si  are,  1,811.976  1.7.50.ST.' 

Slar-«  7H.!H)8  OS.OH 


Gr.iiitl  Total  4.18:1.943  I.IOO.M!* 

TRENTON,  N.  J. 


402.706  ♦♦♦Xews-e 
^ Light-e... 


Grand 'Total .  2.196,.577  . 

SAN  ANTONIO,  TEXAS 

♦♦Kxpress-tn  .  1.0:iS,9I6  l,082.:i:i9 

Express-S .  670,251  560,713 


l.:i28.i:i!*  1.4(K»,9:il  R„.ord  (see  Xotel 


Evening  'Times-c  .  89:i.i:ii  (•'—.lit 

Times  .Vtlvertiscr-S  2(Mt.7:i5  I8(*.!*64 

3'rentoiiiunin  490,602  :i(l2.:t4* 

Grand  Total.  1.590.474  1.5*1746 

TROY,  N.  Y. 


I’ost-Gazette-ni . 

l*ress-e . 

tl’ress-S . 

.Snn-Telegraph-e  . . 
*.Snn-3'elegraph-.S. 


7.54,8.52  702,233  ♦Includes 

1,213,0.54  1,178,713  36,661  line 

664,026  646.802  32,109  lines. 

763,248  7.57.:{.31  SA 


Grand  Total .  4,643,9:14  4,.527,041 

.VII  Valley  .Vdvertising  includeil; 

♦♦Ex|ircss  (ml  This  Year . 

Last  Year  160,876 

♦♦♦Xew's  (e*  3  his  Year . 

Last  Year,  165,212 

♦Includes  .VMERIC.VX  WEEKLY, 
,661  lines  and  CO.MIC  WEEKLY, 


('■rand  Total .  3,9:10,119  3.792,694 

♦Includes  .VMERIC.VX  WEEKLY. 
36,661  lines  and  COMIC  WEEKLY, 
33.061  lines. 

tincludes  THIS  WEEK,  47,827  lines. 


763,248  7.57.:{31  SAN  DIEGO,  CALIF. 

,514,9:19  .507,615  Vnion-m  .  1,058,.517 

— -  -  jl'nion-S .  .550.587 

3,9:10,119  3.792,694  Triliune-Siin-e .  I.:i62,410 

IC.VN  WEEKLY.  Journal-e . 


observer- Dispateh-e 
482,772  Observer-Dispatch-S 
1 ,244 ,967  |*res.s-m . 


(*94,709  XoTK:  Troy  Record  (m)  and  Time- 
488,349  Record  (e>  sold  in  eombinalion  l.iiunt 
'  of  one  etiition.  (m)  only,  is  given. 

TULSA,  OKLA. 

Tribiiite-e  .  1,21.5.616  1.20:1.I4-] 

■a  WorhI-m  .  I.1.56..5(*4  1.0!*5.»4o 


Grand  Total  .  .  2.!*4'J,6n  2.856.16* 

UNION  CITY,  N.  J. 

Hudson  Dispatch-m  .545.197  513, sM 

UTICA.  N.  Y. 

Observer- Dispateh-e  7:13.681  688.1^ 


.  .  — r-7—  —  Grand  Total .  1,78.1.687  I.eed.M' 

Grand  Total .  2,971,514  2,699,0.17 

{indindcs  p.vR.VDE,  26,620  lines.  (Continued  Oil  page  51) 
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WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

1951 


Tiroe>-Herdlil-»l 

•Times-HeraUl-S 

\e«-se . 

Post-m . 

SPast-S . 

Star-e  . 

tStar-S . 

(Vraml  Total. 


l.Hl.aili 

IMl.'.MO 

Sil.Hl 

l.JOlllS 

.Vt7,7;i7 

l.H<,«.17H 

S!t7,i;i7 


1950 

1,25-.>,801 
45;<.<»75 
812,S15 
l.i:i7.;{5() 
.'>ll.:{7i> 
l.(t2 1.080 
7  80, 68.5 


NEW  BEDFORD.  MASS. 

1951  1950 

Stamlard-Times.e. . .  742,448  70:1,060 

§Standara-Times-S  212,61.5  170,;110 

Graml  Total .  0.V>.06;t  87:1,376 

HncUales  I*,\K.VnK,  26,.3.3I  lines. 
PASSAIC,  N.  J. 

Herald-Xews-e .  77.5.470  7:1.5.107 

RIO  GRANDE  VALLEY  GROUP,  TEX. 
llrownsville  Heralil-e  274. S62  284.760 


FOND  DU  LAC,  WIS. 

1951 

L'ominon  weal  t  h- 


6.876.08.1 
WKKKl.V. 
\V  Hl'KLl.V, 


Brownsville  Herald-S 
Harlineen  Star-ni. . . 
irarlin'.:en  .Star-S 
Me  Mien  Monitor-e 
Me. Mien  Monitor-S. 


.  7.012.167 

•inciude-  .IMKKIU.VX 
;16.661  line'  and  UltMIt. 

U(161  lines. 

tincludes  Tins  \VI.;KX.  47.827  lines. 
Slneludes  I’.IK.VDK,  26..-):!6  lines. 
W'ATERBURY.  CONN. 

Reuuo  ican-^ 

Alrie..n-e  .  »<«.028 


('.rand  Total 


l,0.5.'i.(r.:i  1.6.50.17 


WESTCHESTER  COUNTY 
MACY  CROUP.  N.  Y. 


Mamaroneck  Times 
Mt.  Venion  \retis- 
Xew  Kochelle 
.standar.l-Star-e 
Ossinine  t.  iti/eii- 
Reei'tir-e  .  .  ■ 
P«kskill  Star  e 
Port  Chester  Iteni-i 
Tarrv  toivn  Ne\vs-e. 
Yonkers  lleral.l 
Statesmaii-e 


.'1.020 

.50.5.88:1 

616.071 

:108.122 
:160.760 
.501 .702 
:166  44.5 


•.026 

1,06:1 


667 


,207 

,(M0 


:ii; 
:i42,:i:l2 
.5:16 .6 1 2 

:i:i8.io:i 


.512.042  .562,884 


IKM-Ur  I'i-pauli-e. 

715,278 

('.ran*!  Total . 

VMCMITA, 

4..5(il.:i.31 

KANSAS 

4.448.225 

1,112,478 

‘HkS.OBI 

511.815 

4:!U.41U 

728.146 

.816.514 

7LM>.r)0:i 

iEai,’le-8.  ..... 

:«(),149 

Grand  I'otal  .  ■ 

3,122.121 

SIncImles  I’.\R.M>I 

26..5:«i 

lino. 

WORCESTER,  MXSS. 

Telwani-.S . 

-M»7.i:u 

Tclesnini-in  . 

7»>0.*HU 

Gaiettc  it  rciNt-e.  .  . 

817. .568 

('.rand  Total ...  . 

1.981,311 

1.917.121 

YOUNGSTOYA'N,  OHIO 

Vindicator- 

Televrani-c  . 

1,(M2.4:{8 

1.021.788 

Ulmlicator- 

Ttlturaiii-S . 

626.U17 

.570,074 

< ’.rand  Total .  .  . 

1  .♦MiH.455 

1,. 59 1.862 

UncImU-'  I’.YK.Yl*!'.  26,5:16 

lines. 

('•rand  Total . 

1 .0:!7,5.57 

987,93,8 

BIRMINGHAM,  ALA. 

N*ews-e . 

1,111.8*6 

l.:«H'..:4:44 

\ews-S  . 

68i..507 

787.476 

l*o>it-ircrald-in . 

7.51, (CM 

985,764 

(Vand  Total . 

2,.546.347 

3,169.574 

CANTON 

,  O'-llO 

RepO'itory-e . 

1  •VJS.71H) 

1 .2.54,624 

RepONiiory-S . 

.571,200 

512,.5.54 

("irand  Total . 

1 

1.767.178 

DAVENPORT.  IOWA 

Times-e  . 

9:{:t.9<t6 

967.064 

IVmocrat-e . 

621,614 

615,842 

Dnnocrat-S . 

:n7,ix)2 

:4:t8,324 

1,57. .VH» 
:t06.516 
18:1,274 
310,808 
107,:i44 


16.5.600 

202,006 

l.SO,.560 

:il2.:i06 

101,128 


Figures  Supplied 
By  Publishers 

BATTLE  CREEK,  MICH. 

Enquirer  and  Xews-e  711.074  7:1.5,014 
Enquirer  and  Xews-S  266,4.8:1  2.52,024 


Grand  Total .  1.»'!0,:104  1.13.5,6:10 

ROCK  ISLAND-MGLINP,  ILL. 

Dispateh-e .  015,052  8.5'!.440 

.\reits-e  .  816,121  80'!.60.5 


('.'•an  1  Total .  .  .  1,76 ’.073 

sw:bury.  n.  c. 

I’o-t-c  .  410,011 

I’ost-S  .  205.002 

Gr.inil  Tt>tal .  624  016 

S.^N  JOSE,  C»LIF. 

Mereiirv-in  .  S8I.28<i 

Xews-e .  07:!.  162 

Mereiiry-Xews-S  .  .  4t8,'!08 

Grand  Total.  2. '101  056 

SUPI^RIOR,  ”  IE. 
Tele.;raTn-e  .  ,  .  40'’  660 

TEX  \S  QU.ALITY  NE'VE”  VP7 
ABILENE 

Beporter-Xews-m.  ,  601,580 

RoTHtrter-Xews-c  *108.700 

Rei)orter-Xews-S.  .  2S7.266 

Graml  Total  .  1  107  6:',6 

BIG  SPRI'"G 

HeiaM-e .  :t68,0>8 

Herall-S  .  16:1,<126 

Grand  Total .  .al-' 851 

CORPUS  CHoi-TI 

C  dier-ni  ...  058.6  »'t 

Ti'nes-e  .  *>7'*.e72 

C  aller-Tinu*s-.8 .  :;80. 1 50 

Gran-I  Total .  2.31' 741 

DENISO't 

IferaM-e  . 27'1.810 

irer.dd-S  1.50.186 

Grand  Total  .  4  ’ I '126 

M\RSH»1.«. 

Xews  Messeneer  e. .  277. 'Nq 

Xews  Messeneer-S.  104. .".58 

Graml  Total .  472  5-56 

PARIE 

■q'ews-c .  271686 

Xews-S .  1.56.170 


1.6.57,135 


351  ,.582 
BH'..770 


851,532 

018.080 

10l.:!00 


131. '03 

RS,  INC. 

.551,081 

.556.'06 

281,110 

1.303.700 

208  66  > 
1 85.472 

481.1:14 

Oi'.OO' 
0>5  716 
326, 2  .VI 

2.163,1*04 

281  750 
1 13,668 


3>7,460 

•208.0.50 


31 1.0"6 
157.076 


ReiK>rler-e 

.583.188 

547,087 

HAMMOND,  IND. 

1  imes-e . 

742.793 

708.387 

Time>-S . 

318.8!H 

300,284 

Orand  Total .  . 

1 ,061 .6.87 

1.008.671 

HAVERHILL,  M»SS. 

( fuzette-e . 

3.84.:46S 

:49:4,488 

JACKSON 

I,  MISS. 

CIarion-lae<lKer-ni.  . 

62'2,6(M 

C  larion-l.eduer-S .  .  . 

XVAA27 

Paitv  Xews-e  . 

715.8*1 

*'.62,163 

Pailv  Xews-S  . 

299,3  49 

279,482 

('rand  Total 

4tM'» 

l.SS1.2t)S 

JAMESTOWN.  N.  Y. 

rost-louriial-e 

k:V?.0X6 

852,168 

LAYA'RENCF,  MAES. 

1  ril»nne-c . 

516.8,5:4  * 

6*18,151 

Xot?':  *Frilnine  (e' 

'  8oKI  in  coinl  itiatioii 

with  I'uyle  (oi'. 

LOWELL 

.  MASS. 

Stm-e . 

467.936 

47lVf»Ht 

Snn-S . 

177.861 

161 .727 

1  ele-sTal'li-S  .  . 

‘t.H.rti  1 

125.'283 

('iraml  Total . 

744,408 

T8'!.994 

LYNN, 

MASS. 

llem-e.  .  , 

414,037 

•  elev'ram-Xews-e.  . 

:ud.r»o:{ 

1  cle.;ram-Xew8-S. .  . 

118.891 

120,:467 

( irand  Total . 

,881  ,(X>7 

PASADENA,  C'l.lF. 

In»lei>endent-m  .  . 

71V.172 

7:I7.SIS 

Independent-S.  .  .  . 

294,174 

Jt»4.tW»5 

(»ran<l  Total . 

1,009.316 

1,0:41,82:4 

PATERSON,  N.  I. 

C;i1I-tll . 

83:4,935 

?’»•> 

Call-c . 

1  .ttti.a.HSl 

('.rand  Total . 

1 .742,278 

1.788.2.56 

SHREVEPORT,  LA. 

loiirnul-e . 

813,174 

I*inic'i-m . 

76:1 

1  iincs-S . 

422,.594 

:474.S28 

('rand  Total .  .  . 

2.041.996 

2,015,228 

WILKES-BARR*^.  PA. 

Record -m  . 

720.:v>2 

T*77.SOry 

t  iines-I.eadcr-e 

StyS.IISH 

Ifidepemient-S  .  .  . 

.3:46,340 

!(>.■» 

('.rand  Total . 

1,842,178 

Grand  Total .  4'20,8.Vi  472.0.52 

SAN  ANC''i.O 

8taml.ird-ni .  60  to '2  6«0,1P' 

Times-e  688,601  650  608 

.Stamlar<l-Tiincs-S  350.0:10  :i.50.026 


Graml  Total. 


1,741.6.56  1  670.6.36 


('.rand  Total .  1.872 .6 12  1 .02 1 .2 1 8 

GREEN  BAY.  WIS. 
Press-C.azette-e  1.017,842  015.804 

LAFAYETTF,  LA. 

Advertiser-e .  .573.:i08  .5.50,648 

MADISON,  WIS. 

Capital  Times-e. .  .  .  6.30.07:1 

\Vis.  State  Joumal-m  680,010 
Wis.  State  Joumal-S  322.038 

('•rand  Total. 


503.043 

6:14,000 

312,067 


1,642,921  1,. 540,010 

„  MANITOWOC,  WIS. 

Herakl-Tinies-e .  6:13,8.51  .520,040 

MONTGOMERY.  ALA. 

AdverUser-m .  6<M.6:12  608,972 

Joumal-e .  616.:164  612,724 

Advertisers .  ;i46,i:i6  311,9:14 

Brand  Total .  1,.567.132  1,533,630  Grand  Total 1,093.331  1.016,064 

editor  &  FUEL  IS  HER  for  August  25,  1951 


Grand  Total . 

2.076.921 

1,961,634 

CHARLOTTE.  N.  C. 

Ohserver-m . 

1.164  .'>61 

Observer-S . 

55'>..5:47 

512,462 

Xe\v<-e . 

881,125 

91.5..518 

('.rand  Total . 

2,4a3.871 

2,.592.241 

COLUMBIA.  S.  C. 

Slatc-m 

66:4  .'26.5 

623.999 

State-S  . 

389,781 

:4.34,852 

Record -e . 

628,813 

626,301 

Grand  Total . 

1.681.859 

1,585,152 

EUGENE,  ORE. 

ReKi‘^(cr-Guard-e. 

844.970 

729,513 

ReKister-Ctuard-S.  , 

248,361 

287,451 

From  Advertising 
Linage  Service 

AUGUSTA.  G». 

t'hronirle-in  .  .  .5  '0  6  ’6  8't)t  .'\vail. 

Chroniele-S .  200.806  V'ot  \vai1 

Herald-e  .  .535.801  Xot  Yvail, 

Grand  Total.  .  .  ,  1.266.2:13  Xot  .Yvail. 

BLUEFIELD,  w.  VA. 

Tele«rai>h-ni .  343, 550  .'163.4.50 

Teleqrat'h-S  .  .  181.832  164,845 

Grantl  1'otal .  .525.382  .528.304 

XttTt-::  3'eleeratth  (tnY  soM  in  eontltin.a- 
tion  with  .Sunset  Xews  feY. 

CHARLESTON.  W.  VA. 

Gazette-m .  810.454  785.160 

Garette-S .  20''.7.55  200.0H 

Mail-e .  731.122  670,535 

Mail-S .  2.T1..500  215.0'28 


Texas  Dailies  to 
Sponsor  Seminars 

Galviston.  Tex. — A  bro  id  ex¬ 
pansion  of  service  and  operations 
was  voted  by  Texas  Daily  Ncyvs- 
paper  .AsMxriation  members  in  ses¬ 
sion  here  .August  1 7- IK. 

Primary  item  Ysas  the  decision 
to  sponsor  a  seminar  for  newspa¬ 
per  specialists  in  editorial,  adver¬ 
tising  and  circulation  departments, 
at  some  Texas  college  or  univer¬ 
sity — probably  the  University  of 
Texas.  The  annual  short  course 
may  later  be  expanded  to  include 
mechanical  and  production  depart¬ 
ments.  .Afton  Schulz  of  the  Tem¬ 
ple  Telegram.  .Association  presi¬ 
dent,  appointed  Walter  Humphrey, 
editor  of  th-e  Fort  Worth  Press,  as 
chairman  of  the  committee  to  han¬ 
dle  this  project. 

The  3.S  members  present  also 
approved  setting  up  a  separate 
Texas  ollice  for  the  TDN  A.  prob¬ 
ably  in  Dalla.s.  Office  space  is  now 
being  shared  with  the  Southern 
Newspaper  Publishers  .AssiKiation 
Dallas  office. 

Members  were  invited  to  attend 
a  trial  run.  to  be  held  at  the  Fort 
Worth  Star-Telegram  August  25th, 
of  newsprint  made  from  de-inked 
pulp  in  which  the  new  flotation 
method  of  de-inking  is  used. 

Frank  W.  Mayhorn,  publisher 
of  the  Temple  Telegram,  was 
named  chairman  of  a  committee 
for  reworking  the  TDNA’s  organ¬ 
izational  structure  and  by-laws. 


Theater  Owners 
Sue  N.  Y.  Papers 
On  Ad  Space 

Five  New  York  newspapers  and 
two  publishing  corporations  were 
named  as  defendants  this  week  in 
an  anti-trust  suit  filed  in  Federal 
Court  by  eight  Shubert-controlled 
corporations  which  own  and  oper¬ 
ate  Broadway  legitimate  theaters. 

The  defendants,  charged  with 
discrimination  in  the  selling  of 
amusement  advertising  space,  are; 
the  iVt’if  )'ork  Herald  Tribune, 
the  A’t’ii'  York  Daily  Xews,  the 
.Veil'  York  Journal-Ameriean,  the 
.Veil'  York  Post,  the  .Vcii-  York 
Times,  Hearst  Corporation  and 
Heai'st  Con,solidated  Publications, 
Inc. 

Share  .AdvcrlisinR  Expense 
The  complaint  stated  that  the 
plaintiffs  had  a  financial  interest 
in  different  theatrical  productions 
given  in  their  theaters  because 
they  got  a  percentage  of  the  gross 
hox-otfice  take.  The  complaint 
added  that  the  plaintiffs  shared 
newspaper  advertising  expenses 
with  the  producers. 

It  was  also  charged  that  during 
the  last  10  years  those  named  in 
the  suit  conspired  to  restrain  trade 
and  commerce.  The  complaint, 
which  asked  for  attorney  fees  but 
not  for  damages,  said:  “They 
have  adopted  a  plan  whereby  they 
deny  and  refuse  to  sell  advertising 
space  to  the  plaintiffs.” 

Newspaper  practice  generally  is 
to  make  theatrical  advertising  con¬ 
tracts  only  with  a  producer  who 
owns  at  least  5 1  per  cent  of  a 
production,  hut  similar  contracts 
are  not  made  with  owners  or  op¬ 
erators  of  theatres  who  are  con¬ 
sidered  in  the  realty  business. 

Charge  “Fxclusion” 

In  furtherance  of  the  alleged 
conspiracy,  the  complaint  asserted, 
the  defendants  “have  agreed  to  sell 
amusement  advertising  space  to 
other  individual  producers  of  the¬ 
atrical  attractions  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  plaintiffs.” 

The  court  was  asked  to  enjoin 
the  defendants  permanently  from 
continuing  the  alleged  agreement 
in  the  sale  of  amusement  space 
and  from  refusing  to  sell  space  to 
them.  The  owners  and  operators 
further  requested  that  the  de¬ 
fendants  be  prevented  from  refus¬ 
ing  to  sell  space  at  rates  “which 
will  provide  the  plaintiffs  with  the 
same  financial  advantages  enjoyed 
by  other  advertisers  who  purchase 
the  same  quantity  of  advertising 
space.” 

■ 

Wool  Bureau  Booklet 

The  Wool  Bureau,  Inc.,  New 
York  City,  has  issued  a  complete 
package  for  Fall  promotions  by 
retailers  of  wool  suits  for  men. 
Mailed  to  6.500  men’s  wear  stores, 
the  package  contains  everything 
from  training  courses  for  salesmen 
to  an  ad  copywriter’s  handbook. 
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ITU  Convention 
Upholds  Unitypo 

continued  from  page  7 


Whittle  was  utterly  uninformed 
and  wholly  inaccurate.  All  union 
funds  have  been  properly  and 
legally  accounted  for  in  every  de¬ 
tail,  he  said. 

Delegates  gave  Randolph  au¬ 
thority  to  begin  an  active  cam¬ 
paign  on  a  national  level  for  the 
promotion  of  the  union  label  and 
goodwill  of  the  ITU.  This  came 
as  an  amendment  to  a  union  law' 
which  already  gave  the  president 
authority  to  direct  and  maintain 
a  labor  bureau. 

Randolph  also  explained  to 
delegates  why  he  has  not  filed  an 
anti-communist  affidavit  with  the 
government.  Union  officials  are 
required  to  do  so  if  they  would 
use  the  facilities  of  the  NLRB. 
Randolph  and  two  other  national 
labor  leaders,  John  L.  Lewis  and 
James  Pctrillo,  are  now  the  only 
major  holdouts  against  the  Taft- 
Hartley  regulation. 

Won't  File  .Affidavits 

The  ITU  head  told  the  dele¬ 
gates  he  and  other  top  leaders  in 
ITU  circles  have  filed  such  affi¬ 
davits  with  ITU's  secretary-treas¬ 
urer.  He  added,  however,  that  was 
just  to  answer  "pHiliticians”  within 
the  union  and  the  secretary  has 
strict  orders  not  to  forward  affi¬ 
davits  to  the  NLRB.  He  said  he 
would  swear  to  anything  that 
would  do  any  good,  but  that 
there  would  be  no  benefits  by 
doing  it  for  “there  isn’t  anything 
the  government  can  do  for  you.” 

Randolph  was  criticized  earlier 
for  his  failure  to  sign  the  affida¬ 
vit  by  opponents  within  the  union 
but  made  his  position  clear  as  two 
ITU  attorneys,  Gerhard  Van  Ar- 
kel  and  Henry  Kaiser,  unleashed 
bitter  attacks  on  the  Taft-Hartley 
Law,  NLRB,  ANPA  and  the  pub¬ 
lishing  industry  of  America. 

The  two  attorneys  joined  Wil¬ 
liam  Green,  president  of  the  AFL, 
in  assailing  the  Taft-Hartley  Act 
and  charged  that  the  NLRB  had 
“defied  principles  and  mocked 
justice”  in  its  administration  of 
the  act.  Green,  who  spoke  to  the 
convention  on  Monday,  had  said 
that  Sen.  Robert  Taft  was  “an 
organizer  of  Communism  in 
America”  and  added  that  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Law  had  made  people  re¬ 
sentful  and  may  turn  their-  faces 
toward  Communism.  Green  also 
confirmed  reports  that  top  AFL 
leaders  want  to  pull  away  from 
CIO  in  the  so-called  United  Labor 
Policy  Committee.  It  will  be  re¬ 
ported  at  the  coming  AFL  con¬ 
vention. 

Says  ITU  Is  Target 

Green  told  the  convention  dele¬ 
gates  that  these  are  grim  and 
troubled  times  and  issues  of  cru¬ 
cial  importance  to  labor  and  to 
the  country  at  large  still  hang  in 
the  balance  unresolved.  One  of 
these,  he  pointed  out  is  the  labor- 
opposed  Taft-Hartley  Law  and 


said  that  the  ITU  as  a  pioneer  in 
this  country’s  labor  movement  has 
been  chosen  as  the  primary  target 
of  the  union  wreckers. 

Van  Arkel  in  his  charges 
against  the  NLRB  said  that  the 
ANP.A  and  the  publishers  of 
America  were  trying  to  defeat  the 
ITU  by  the  sheer  amount  of  liti¬ 
gation  which  has  included  nine 
complaints,  four  lengthy  NLRB 
hearings,  one  injunction  case  and 
one  contempt  case.  The  union 
started  no  litigation,  but  the  ma¬ 
jor  issu»s  in  the  litigation  had 
been  ( 1 )  the  control  over  the  hire 
of  employes.  (2)  struck  or  sub¬ 
standard  work.  (  3  )  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  ITU  and  (4)  laws  of  the 
ITU. 

N.  Y.  Group  .Attacks  I'nitypo 

The  Independent  Club  of  New 
York  City — members  of  a  party 
within  the  union  which  generally 
opposes  Randolph  and  his  Pro¬ 
gressive  Party,  had  prepared  and 
distributed  literature  criticizing 
Unitypo.  It  said  in  part  "by  the 
action  of  the  ITU  in  establishing 
of  newspapers  and  printing  ma¬ 
chinery  plants  throughout  the 
country,  we  are  now  embarking 
upon  the  field  of  big  business. 
Outside  the  millions  that  it  will 
cost  to  establish  this  businevs  en¬ 
terprise  we  deviate  from  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  our  organization  which  is 
labor  -  organization.  negotiations 
and  its  allied  fields." 

Randolph,  in  an  address  at  the 
convention's  opening  session  said 
that  he  could  report  success  in 
establishment  of  newspapers  to 
give  employment  to  union  printers 
in  monopoly  cities.  He  also  de¬ 
fended  use  of  union  funds  both  in 
setting  up  newspapers  and  fighting 
strikes  and  lock-outs. 

Officers'  Comments 
In  Typo  Journal 

A  KEYNOTE  of  “sacrifice  and 
hard  work”  in  the  operation  of 
union  affairs  was  sounded  in  a 
pre-con  vent  ion  article  by  ITU 
President  Woodruff  Randolph  in 
the  August  issue  of  Typographical 
.'oiirnal. 

“The  future  of  the  ITU  is  more 
complicated  and  cloudy  than  ever 
before.”  he  told  delegates.  “The 
problems  confronting  us  are 
harder  to  solve.  Because  of  our 
success  of  the  past  there  is  too 
much  contented  faith  in  the  idea 
that  we  will  always  go  along  in  a 
fairly  satisfactory  manner  and  to 
a  satisfactory  degree. 

“The  siren  song  of  peace  and 
contentment  without  sacrifice  and 
hard  work  may  .sound  wonderful 
but  it  leads  to  a  blind  alley.  It  is 
an  old  adage  that  there  are  none 
so  blind  as  those  who  will  not  see. 
If  some  of  the  latter  sing  their 
way  into  official  positions  of  lead¬ 
ership  they  can  blindly  lead  the 
blind  who  elected  them  into  a 
head-on  crash  that  is  fatal.” 

Charles  M.  Lyon,  first  vice- 
president.  urged  local  unions  to 
steer  clear  of  contract  escalator 
clauses,  which  he  described  as  po- 


Off  Desk  16  Years, 
Gets  Writers  Award 

Rochester,  N.  Y. — Joseph  T. 
Adams,  who  has  been  away  from 
sports  desk  duties  for  16  years, 
has  been  voted  “all-time  baseball 
writer”  among  Rochester  Red 
Wing  “all-timers.” 

Adams,  now  business  manager 
of  the  Rochester  Democrat  and 
Chronicle,  received  the  award 
from  Billy  Southworth,  ex-Wing 
manager,  at  ceremonies  at  the  Red 
Wing  Stadium  marking  the  minor 
leagues’  golden  anniversary. 

.Adams  was  D&C  sports  editor 
from  1928  to  1935. 


tential  “booby  traps  for  the  un¬ 
wary.” 

“They  sound  good  and  are 
workable  only  when  prices  and  the 
cost-of-living  index  are  rising.”  he 
said.  “Once  the  union  accepts  such 
a  clause  in  its  contract  and  wage 
rates  are  increased  during  the 
term  of  the  agreement,  it  could 
become  very  difficult  in  future 
negotiations  to  avoid  or  reject  a 
proposal  from  the  employer  that 
such  a  clause  be  inserted  in  the 
contract  when  the  cost-of-living 
index  spiral  starts  going  down. 
One  of  the  greatest  dangers  of 
such  an  agreement  is  that  reliance 
t>n  such  clauses  usually  results  in 
an  agreement  for  a  long-term  con¬ 
tract. 

"Escalator  clauses  freezing 
Wages  to  the  cost  of  living,”  Mr. 
Lyon  continued,  “no  matter  how 
accurately  measured,  prevent  any 
advance  in  present  unsatisfactory 
standards  of  living.  Such  a  freeze 
defeats  the  primary  objective  of 
union  organization  to  improve  the 
situation  of  workers  through  col¬ 
lective  action,  to  obtain  a  fair 
share  of  the  profits  their  labor  pro¬ 
duces.” 

The  efficiency  and  economy  of 
Teletypesetter  operations  was 
questioned  by  Harold  H.  Clark, 
second  vicepresident. 

“The  studies  1  have  made,”  Mr. 
Clark  said,  “indicate  that  the  in¬ 
stances  in  which  it  has  been  pos¬ 
sible  to  attain  and  maintain  the 
rate  of  production  so  highly  pub¬ 
licized  by  the  Teletypesetter  Corp. 
and  the  .ANP.A  are  the  exceptions 
rather  than  the  rule. 

“Almost  without  exception  the 
good  and  remarkable  production 
records  have  been  achieved  only 
where  the  standard  perforator  has 
been  used  after  the  plant  has  con¬ 
verted  to  a  type  face  cut  upon  the 
Teletypesetter  unit  basis.  Oper¬ 
ators  working  in  plants  using  the 
multiface  perforator  and  conven¬ 
tional  type  faces  find  it  exceeding¬ 
ly  difficult  to  accurately  determine 
whether  or  not  a  line  is  properly 
spaced  and  will  justify.” 

Nonetheless,  Mr.  ‘Clark  warned 
the  union  not  to  ignore  Teletype¬ 
setter  and  other  composing  room 
advances,  but  to  “master  the  oper¬ 
ation  of  these  new  devices  or  or¬ 
ganize  the  people  who  know  how 
to  operate  these  machines.” 


TTS  Network 
Adopts  118-Pt. 

In  Florida 

Jacksonville.  Fla. — The  Flori¬ 
da  Teletypesetter  network,  one 
year  old  this  month,  will  termi¬ 
nate  its  dual  type  size  operation 
within  the  next  60  days,  and  will 
convert  all  facilities  to  the  118 
point  set  width  standard,  the  joint 
committee  of  the  Florida  Daily 
Newspaper  Association  and  the 
Associated  Press  have  announced. 

The  Florida  network  has  been 
transmitting  a  full  afternoon  pa¬ 
per  report  in  both  128  and  118 
point  tape  to  compare  the  oper¬ 
ation  characteristics  of  the  two 
sizes.  In  announcing  the  final 
adoption  of  the  118  size,  the  com¬ 
mittee  said  its  operation  had 
shown  that  the  two  sizes  worked 
equally  well  for  network  purposes, 
but  that  the  rapid  establishment 
of  new  1  l-S  point  networks  in 
other  sections  of  the  country 
made  it  necessary  for  Florida  pa¬ 
pers  to  abandon  their  larger  type 
in  order  to  receive  trunk  line 
transmissions. 

“The  larger,  wider  design  char¬ 
acteristics  of  the  128  point  type 
give  it  much  greater  readability, 
and  our  members  who  have  been 
using  it  are  reluctant  to  change 
to  the  smaller  type,”  David  B. 
Lindsay.  Jr.,  president  of  the 
FDN.A  said.  “We  recognize,  how¬ 
ever,  that  conversion  of  all  wire 
service  operations  to  Teletypesetter 
transmission  is  likely  to  take  place 
in  the  next  few  years  and  that  the 
tremendous  increase  in  118  point 
tyjae  sales  in  the  last  six  months 
shows  that  this  is  likely  to  be  the 
national  standard.” 

■ 

Fourth  Paper  Joins 
N.M.  Tele  Circuit 

Santa  Fe,  N.  M. — The  Silver 
City  Daily  Press  joined  the  leased 
Teletypesetter  circuit  of  New  Mex¬ 
ico  Newspapers,  Inc.,  Aug.  20.  The 
announcement  was  made  by  Lin¬ 
coln  O'Brien,  president  of  the  New 
Mexico  Newspapers,  and  Col.  C. 
E.  Ely,  publisher  of  the  Daily 
Press.  The  Silver  City  newspaper 
now  recejves  the  news  report  filed 
from  the  O’Brien  group’s  central 
news  headquarters  in  Los  Alamos. 
The  report  is  edited  from  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  “A”  wire  and  New 
Mexico  state  wire  of  AP. 

The  hookup  includes  four  daily 
papers:  Las  Vegas  Optic,  Tncum- 
cari  News  and  Farmington  Times 
of  the  O’Brien  group,  and  the 
Daily  Press  at  Silver  City. 

■ 

Lux  Girl  Contest 

Supported  by  both  Lux  Radio 
Theater  and  Lux  Video  Theater 
advertising,  as  well  as  the  Sunday 
supplements  This  Week  and  Puck 
Comic  Section,  Lever  Brothers 
Co.’s  “Lovely  Lux  Girl  Contest” 
will  run  from  Sept.  3  through  Oct. 
15,  with  prizes  totalling  $60,000. 
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Ken  McCaleb 
Replaces  Howey 
On  Amer.  Wkly 

Walter  Howey.  editor  of  the 
Anierictin  Weekly,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  editorial  consultant  to  the 
aneral  management  of  the  Hearst 
Newspapers,  General  Manager  J. 
D.  Gortatowsky  announced. 

Mr.  Howey  will  continue  as  su¬ 
pervising  editor  of  the  Hearst 
newspapers  in  Boston — the  Dully 
Record,  the  American,  the  Sunday 
Advertiser — and  will  divide  his 
time  between  Boston  and  the  gen¬ 
eral  offices  in  New  York. 

W.  R.  Hearst.  Jr.,  publisher  of 
the  American  Weekly,  announced 
that  Kenneth  McCaleb  has  been 
appointed  the  editor. 

Mr.  McCaleb  leaves  the  editor¬ 
ship  of  the  Sew  York  Mirror  Sun¬ 
day  Magazine  which  will  continue 
under  the  editorial  direction  of 
Jack  Lait.  assisted  by  John  T. 
Thompson. 

Mr.  Lait  will  continue  to  be  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  daily  and  Sunday 
Mirror. 

Both  men  are  veteran  execu¬ 
tives  of  the  Hearst  organization. 
.Mr.  Howey  began  with  Hearst 
Newspapers  as  editor  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Herald-Examiner  in  1917. 
He  held  this  position  until  1922, 
at  which  time  he  became  Editor 
of  the  Boston  Herald.  Mr.  Howey 
was  editor  of  this  paper  for  two 
years,  then,  in  1924,  founded  the 
Sew  York  Mirror. 

In  December,  1938,  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  supervising  editor  of  the 
Mirror,  Boston  Record  and  Amer¬ 
ican,  and  Chicago  Herald-Exam¬ 
iner,  and,  a  month  later,  on  leave 
from  the  Chicago  paper,  took  over 
direction  of  the  three  Boston 
Hearst  newspapers,  with  head¬ 
quarters  in  that  city. 

Mr.  Howey,  in  .April,  1943,  re¬ 
turned  to  Chicago  as  supervising 
editor  of  the  Chicago  Herald- 
American.  On  Oct.  19,  1944,  he 
was  made  special  assistant  to 
Mr.  Hearst,  then  editor-in-chief  of 
Hearst  Newspapers.  The  follow¬ 
ing  year,  he  became  editor  of  the 
•American  Weekly. 

Mr.  McCaleb,  a  newspaperman 
for  more  than  30  years,  had  been 
editor  of  the  Sunday  Mirror  for 
15  years.  He  has  worked  as  a  re¬ 
porter  on  a  dozen  papers  in  the 
U.  S.  and  Canada.  Mr.  McCaleb 
also  has  been  city  editor  of  the 
Camden  (N.  J.)  Post,  managing 
editor  of  the  Bangor  (Me.)  Com¬ 
mercial,  Sunday  editor  and  drama 
critic  on  the  Philadelphia  Record, 
and  International  News  Service 
war  correspondent  in  the  Pacific 
during  World  War  11. 

Fifers  &  Drummers 

Hartford,  Conn.  —  Organiza¬ 
tion  of  a  male  fife  and  drum 
corps  to  be  sponsored  by  the 
Hartford  T  i  m  e  s  has  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  Francis  S.  Murphy, 
editor  and  publisher. 
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New  Salem  Rites 
Honor  Mr.  Hearst 

Chicago  —  William  Randolph 
Hearst  was  honored  for  his  gift  to 
Illinois  of  the  62-acre  tract  which 
has  become  New  Salem  State  Park 
and  stands  as  a  national  shrine  to 
the  memory  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

A  bronze  plaque  memorializing 
Mr.  Hearst  was  dedicated  at  cere¬ 
monies  held  at  New  Salem  village 
on  Sunday,  Aug.  19,  following  the 
death  last  week  of  the  late  pub¬ 
lisher.  The  program  had  been  ar¬ 
ranged  in  advance  of  Mr.  Hearst 's 
ileath  in  recognition  of  his  gift 
which  made  possible  restoration  of 
New  Salen  where  Lincoln  spent  his 
formative  years. 

Governor  Pays  Tribute 

Gov.  Adlai  E.  Stevenson  deliv¬ 
ered  the  dedicatory  address,  stating 
the  plaque  “will  stand  for  all  time 
as  a  monument  to  the  memory  of 
Nlr.  Hearst  who  devoted  much  of 
his  energies,  and  the  influence  of 
his  newspapers,  to  encourage  a 
deeper  awareness  and  appreciation 
of  the  heritage  which  is  the  proud 
possession  of  every  .American.” 

The  governor  recalled  how  Mr. 
Hearst  in  1906.  when  a  member  of 
Congress,  visited  the  site  and 
found  the  area  in  utter  decay.  “It 
was  then  that  he  conceived  the 
idea  of  reclaiming  this  land  for 
posterity,  of  buying  it  for  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  national  shrine.”  he 
•■aid. 

Governor  Stevenson  said  Mr. 
Hearst  paid  $11,000  for  the  62- 
acre  tract.  He  told  how  Mr. 
Hearst  in  1918  agreed  to  deed  the 
land  to  Illinois,  providing  the  vil¬ 
lage  was  reconstructed  and  main¬ 
tained  as  a  public  monument. 

Worth  C.  Coutney,  Chicago 
Herald- American  publisher  and  a 
member  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  Hearst  Consolidated  Publica¬ 
tions.  Inc.,  responded  in  behalf  of 
the  Hearst  family  and  Hearst  or¬ 
ganization. 


Mrs.  Hearst  Petitions 

continued  from  page  9 


did  not  stipulate  an  amount  for 
the  temporary  allowance.  It  asked 
the  court  to  fix  a  reasonable  sum 
appropriate  to  the  size  of  the 
estate. 

Would  Nome  N.  Y. 

Square  for  Hearst 
John  P.  O'Connell.  New  York 
County  Council  Commander.  Vet¬ 
erans  of  Foreign  Wars,  conferred 
this  week  with  John  J.  Bennett, 
chairman  of  the  City  Planning 
Commission,  in  the  Municipal 
Building  on  a  proposal  to  change 
the  name  of  Union  Square  to  Wil¬ 
liam  Randolph  Hearst  Square. 

The  proposal  was  made  in  a 
resolution  adopted  by  the  V.  F.  W. 
Council.  The  meeting  with  Mr. 
Bennett  was  arranged  to  discuss 
official  action  to  further  the  plan. 
Mr.  Bennett  pointed  out  it  is  a 
legislative  matter  for  the  City 
Council  to  consider. 
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UN  Drops  Parley 
Plan  for  Info  Pact 

Geneva — ^The  Social  Committee 
of  the  United  Nations  Economic 
and  Social  Council  meeting  here 
has  rejected  a  proposal  to  con¬ 
vene  a  plenipotentiary  conference 
for  the  purpose  of  signing  the 
convention  on  freedom  of  infor¬ 
mation. 

By  a  vote  of  10-7,  with  Poland, 
Russia  and  Czechoslovakia  in  the 
majority,  the  committee  voted 
against  carrying  the  project  fur¬ 
ther _ 

UN  Council  Hits 
Persecution  of 
Correspondents 

Geneva  —  The  United  States 
won  United  Nations  support  .Aug. 
16  in  condemning  Czechoslovakia 
for  the  imprisonment  of  AP  cor¬ 
respondent  William  Oatis. 

By  13  to  3 — the  three  being 
Czechoslovakia,  the  Stsviet  Union 
and  Poland — the  Social  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  adopted  a  resolution  con¬ 
demning  the  persecution  and  pun¬ 
ishment  of  newspaper  correspond¬ 
ents  who  try  “faithfully  to  per- 
from  their  duties  in  gathering  and 
transmitting  news.” 

The  resolution  urged  that  where 
correspondents  had  been  made  to 
suffer  for  reporting  news,  “per¬ 
sonal  restraints  should  be  removed 
and  sentences  imposing  arbitrary 
punishments  be  revoked.” 

■ 

SDX  Council  Takes 
Action  on  Oatis 

Chicago — ^The  Executive  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  profes¬ 
sional  journalistic  fraternity,  di¬ 
rected  a  letter  to  Secretary  of 
State  Acheson  this  week,  con¬ 
demning  imprisonment  of  William 
Oatis,  Associated  Press  corre¬ 
spondent,  in  Czechoslovakia. 

“Sigma  Delta  Chi  joins  in  urg¬ 
ing  that  the  United  States  govern¬ 
ment  realize  a  solemn  obligation 
to  be  unrelenting  in  its  efforts  to 
bring  about  the  release  of  William 
Oatis  by  every  legitimate  means 
at  its  command,  and  to  obtain 
tissurances  from  all  nations  with 
which  we  maintain  diplomatic  re¬ 
lations  that  the  rights  of  .Ameri¬ 
can  citizens  abroad  will  be  pro¬ 
tected.”  stated  the  communication 
signed  by  Carl  R.  Kesler,  Chicago 
Daily  Sews-  editorial  writer  and 
chairman  of  the  Council. 

Threat  to  Press  Freedom 

“We  recognize  the  precedent  set 
in  this  case  as  a  grave  threat  to 
press  freedom  which  is  in  more 
danger  than  had  been  heretofore 
realized  if  a  journalist  can  be 
convicted  of  espionage  for  en¬ 
deavoring  to  report  the  truth,”  the 
Council  asserted. 

A  copy  of  the  Sigma  Delta  Chi 
Council  letter  to  Secretary  Ache- 
son  was  transmitted  to  the  Em¬ 
bassy  in  Czechoslovakia. 


Lansing  Daily 
Moves  Into 
New  Building 

Lansing.  Mich.  —  The  State 
Journal  considered  itself  officially 
moved  .Aug.  20  with  all  depart¬ 
ments  except  pressroom  and  mail 
room  operating  from  a  new  $2,- 
000,000  plant. 

The  moving  operation  actually 
was  extended  over  a  week,  but 
M-Day  was  officially  Aug.  19 
when  the  editorial,  business,  and 
classified  departments  took  leave 
of  the  old  quarters  on  Grand  and 
Ottawa  streets  and  prepared  to 
greet  the  public  Monday  morning 
five  blocks  to  the  south  at  Grand 
and  Lenawee  streets. 

.Ad  Uepts.  First 

First  departments  to  move  were 
display  and  national  advertising, 
which  opened  in  the  new  quarters 
on  Monday  of  moving  week.  That 
afternoon  the  first  linecasting  ma¬ 
chine  was  transferred.  It  was 
taken  out  of  production  at  3:15 
p.m.  and  was  setting  type  in  the 
new  building  at  6:00  p.m. 

Well-planned  facilities  operated 
without  a  hitch  to  get  machinery 
out  of  the  second  floor  composing 
room  through  a  hole  knocked  in 
the  wall  of  the  old  building.  .A 
scaffold  was  erected  against  an 
outside  wall  below  the  hole.  Ma¬ 
chines  were  bolted  to  special 
dollies  built  by  R.  B.  Denton,  chief 
machinist,  and  wheeled  onto  a 
steel  “bird  cage”  that  rested  on  the 
scaffold  outside. 

A  crane  then  lowered  the  cage 
so  the  machinery  could  be  drawn 
onto  a  large  flatbed  truck  for  the 
short  trip.  .A  loading  dock  and 
10,000-pound  freight  elevator  at 
the  new  plant  bypass  hoisting  ar¬ 
rangements  there. 

18  Machines  Moved 

Eighteen  linecasting  machines 
and  other  equipment  quickly  fol¬ 
lowed  the  first  typesetter.  By 
Wednesday  all  type  was  being  set 
in  the  new  7,00()-square-foot  com¬ 
posing  room  and  the  page  forms 
were  made  up  there  for  the  first 
time. 

.A  good  amount  of  new  equip¬ 
ment  had  been  readied  in  the  new 
building  prior  to  moving  week. 
Material  casting  machines  were 
already  in  operation  in  an  en¬ 
closed  room  next  to  the  compos¬ 
ing  room,  and  a  large  stock  of 
strip  and  cut  material  that  had 
been  stockpiled  for  several  months 
was  ready  in  the  new  ad  alleys 
and  for  makeup. 

,A  copy  shuttle  between  the  old 
and  new  buildings  worked  satis¬ 
factorily  the  rest  of  moving  week 
by  advancing  deadlines  only  30 
minutes. 

A  new  six-unit  press  of  the  stan¬ 
dard  8-column  size  (Goss  Head¬ 
liner)  is  ready  to  go  in  the  new 
plant.  When  it  is  put  into  ser¬ 
vice  the  countVy  will  lose  one  of 
the  two  remaining  nine-column 
newspapers. 
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KAI  ES — consecutive  Insertions — 3  line  minimum. 


ALL  OTIIKK  I'LASfiim  ATKtNS 
Inxertions  Line  Kate 

1  $1.(10 

3  .95 

3  90 

4  and  over  .85 

Inquire  for  2ti  and  53  time  rates. 

.,  Charve  Orders  A<'oepicd 

ADVEUTIsiNtJ  AGENCIES  charged  at  our  National  Classified  rate 
less  commission.  (Inquire  for  rates.) 


sn  l  .ATIONS  W.ANTEU 
Insertions  Line  Kate 

1  .$55 

.50 

3  .45 

4  and  over  .40 

Situation  Wanted  Ads  payable 


Deadidie  Wi'dii.'sday  at  3  IV.M.  (After  l.a-t  Mail  I 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  reserves  the  right  to  edit  all  copy. 


Editor  &  Publisher  Classified  Dept. 

I  Times  Tower,  New  York  18,  N.  Y,  BRyant  9-3052 


Newspaper  Brokers 

CALIKOK.M  A  DAILIES,  WEEKLIES 
.1.  -A.  Snyder,  3570  Prances  Avenue 

_  _  Venice.  California  ; 

J  A  C  K~ IL  L  YUD  ()  N 

lOlfi  Baltimore  ' 

KANSAS  CIT'^6^M2SSOURI_  i 
M.AY  BROTHERS,  Binghamton,  N.  Y, 
Established  1914.  Newspapers  bought 
and  sold  witliout  publicity. 

PACIFIC  CO.AST,  sound  investments 
in  good  newspaper  properties.  J.  R. 
Gabhert.  3937  Orange.  Riverside,  Cal. 
POR^  31  YK.ARS — We  have  dealt  in  i 
nothing  but  newspapers.  Nation  wide.  ' 
Honest  service  to  both  buyer  and  ; 
seller. 

LEN  PEIOHNER  AGENCY 

Box  192 _ Mt.  Pleasant,  Michigan 

DAILIES  OR  WEEKLIES 
Ray  E.  Mohler  &  A.ssoriates 

312  Boston  Bldg. _ Denver,  Colo. 

FOR  better  newspaper  properties. 
Good  seleetion  dailii's,  weeklies 
ODETT  &  ODETT.  Brokers 
P.  O.  Box  527,  San  Fernando,  Calif.; 
★  ★  t-Di' N  il  invi’Ntmeiits  in  .^elected 
I'lihlii  atioM  I’roperties.  Artliiir  W.  ' 
.stjp.'.N.  )i25  Aiarket  .■'t..  San  Franeisio 
W'a’if.  _ 

PROSPEROUS  Iowa,  Nebraska.  South  i 
Dakota  Newspapers.  Herman  Koch,  ■ 
2610  Nebraska  St..  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  j 
CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION  i 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties.  I 
W.  H.  Glover  Co..  Ventura,  California. 
DAILIES  AND  WEEKLIES,  southern  | 
and  southwestern  states  only.  J.  R. 
Manley  &  Co.,  2013  Republic  Bank 
Bldg..  Dallas.  Texas. 

Newspaper  .4pprai.sers 

NEWSPAPER  APPRAISALS 
MAY  BROTHERS 
Binghamton.  N.  Y. 
NEWSPAPER  VALUATIONS 
Tax  and  all  other  purposes. 

A.  S.  VAN  BENTHUYSEN 
446  Ocean  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y  ! 

Newspaper  Counselors  j 

Worried  about  rising  costs  (  Out  i 
side  viewpoint  may  help  you.  Corre-  i 
spondence  invited  without  obligation.  ; 
Publishers  Service.  Box  3132,  Greens- 
boro.  North  Parnlinfc  _  | 

Puhlications  for  Sale _ ' 

SOUTHfc^KN  Indiana  weekly.  Adver- ' 
tising  man  or  printer  can  handle.  Job  ' 
shop.  $10,000  with  $3,000  down.' 
Write  Box  2544,  Editor  &  Publisher.  I 

Courtesy  to  brokers.  | 

I^AlLilES  FOR  SAIjE:  Kansas  $40,*! 
000;  Mississippi  $75,000;  Colorado! 
$65,000;  Nebraska  $85,000;  Arkansas 
$110,000:  also  others  and  many  week¬ 
lies.  Bailey-Krehbiel  New'spaper  Serv- 
ice.  Bov  306.  Salina.  Kansas. 

OUR  NEW  CATALOOUE  No.  30  of 
Newspapers  for  Sale  has  100%  more 
listings  than  ever  before,  including 
14  dailies.  Ready  now.  Tours  for  the 
asking.  MAY  BROS.,  Newspaper  Bro¬ 
kers,  Binghamton.  N.  Y. 

A I  ’  TTVmOtTVE  TRADE  JOURNAL 
MOUNTAIN  states  coverage.  Good 
potrntial.  No  plant.  Good  printing 
contract.  $5,500.  $2,500  cash. 

RAY  E.  MOHbER  &  ASSOCIATES 
S28  Seventeenth  St..  Penver  2.  Colo. 
CALIFORNIA :  Fine  ^yckly.  grossing 
$40,000.  County  scatT  Asking  gross 
with  $25,000  down.  Good  net.  Jack  j 
L.  Stoll  &  Associates,  4958  Melro«e  | 
.\v»*..  T^os  Angeles  29.  California.  [ 
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Fiiblic:itioiis  for  Sale 
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Editor  & 

I’u'Ii>!n‘r.  _ 

mPKNTlAir  SE.\irWEEKlA~”[ii'  N. 

Illinois  county  s»*at.  Now  2-]>ap'’r 
town.  StrongtM*  paper  for  sale.  Has 
growing  sul)  li^r.  sup]»ort  of  tenvn. 
riace  iT-solf  has  new’  industries,  new 
vforos:  stinting  to  grow  fa^l.  Please 
tell  about  yjMir'S'df  in  lirst  lottor. 
LiU’ry  Towo  Ag«  ncy.  ISoT  S.  Shore. 
Holland.  Michigan. 

'“stuatk(;ic  sm'all  dailies 
(’OLORADD,  Kansa'i.  New  Mexico.  In 
f.avored  locations.  Sure  to  grow. 
Vvailiible  at  price.s  in  line  with  gross 
ami  ])otentials.  Reasonable  terms  in 
every  ease.  Also  more  tlian  5i»  week- 
lii's  li>te<l.  Send  for  free  list.  Give 
(liialilieations. 

KAY  E.  MOHLER  A  ASSOCIATES 
8’J8  Seventeenth  St..  Dtmver  2.  Colo. 
TWO  oM  and  well  established  metro- 
]»olitat»  New  York  weeklies.  Paid  eir-  . 
eiilation.  N»*t  ]niblishers  $1(1.000  an¬ 
nually.  No  plant,  low  cost  ]ihoto  ofl’set 
l>rinf:ng  contract.  T’ublishers  liave  ' 
other  interest  which  eonllict.  Will  sell 
for  $30,000.  terms.  Box  2044  Editor; 
A  Publisher. 

WEEKLY:  South  of  Boston.  No  Plant;  | 
(ivoss(‘d  $25,000  last  year.  Cash  price  | 
$20,000,  Printing  facilities,  newsprint 
available.  Top  Weekly:  Good  reason  | 
for  sidling.  Write  Box  2714.  Editor  | 
A  PiClivl,..,-.  ' 

WEEKLY  IN  MASSACHUSETTS: 
No  TMant.  $5,000.  Good  printer  and  ! 
m‘w.vprint  sup]>]y  available.  Grossed 
$10.o(M>  last  year.  Neglected.  Swell  | 
for  one  or  two  man  ])roposition.  Box  j 
2718.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Publications  Wanted 


TEX.AS  DAILIES  WANTED,  by  buy¬ 
ers  thoronghly  investigated,  and  guar-  ] 
antred  by  us.  One  in  $200,000.00  gross 
range.  The  other  np  to  $400,000.00.  ; 
Third  up  to  $500,000.00.  All  inquiries  | 
strictly  confidential.  ,T.  R.  Manley  & 
Co..  2013  Republic  Bank  Bldg.,  Dallas, 
Texas.  ' 

UP  TO  $.500,000  DAILY 
Replies  .Absolutely  Confidential 
JACK  R.  LYDDON 

1016  Baltimore,  Kans.as  City  6,  Mo. 
PROFITABLE  DAILY,  in  $300.0M 
to  $350,000  class  on  Pacific  Coast  or 
Rocky  Mountain  States;  Isolated  field 
with  agricultural  and  other  resources. 
J.  R.  GABBF.RT 
3937  Orange.  Riverside,  Cal. 


Cartoons  —  Features 


THE  WAUKEGAN  News-Sun  has  re¬ 
newed  for  the  Religious  Spotlight 
oddity  cartoon.  AVrite  for  proofs  to 
Midwest  Syndicate.  334  St.  Charles 
Street,  Elgin,  Illinois. 


.AN’NOUNCFAIF.NTS 
_ Business  Opportunities _ 

NEWSPRINT  MILLS  TOR  SALE. 
WE  are  in  position  negotiate  sale  of 
modt*rn  mill  for  prttducti(»ii  new**print 
Ninety  tons  tiaily.  Also  havi*  small 
20  t«»n  mill  that  tan  change  t»ver  news 
print  two  weeks  time.  Bitx  2722.  Etli- 
tt>r  A  PublishtT. 


WOMAN  publisher  wants  to  retire;  | 
will  b*ase  ]»lant  to  crew  consisting  : 
advertising  man.  ]»ublisher-pditor.  me* 
t  hanical  .superintemlent  and  operator. 
Mii'^t  have  some  mont‘y  beliin  1  them.  ' 
willing  to  wi*rk.  anti  able  to  live  90  | 
days  w'tIuMit  tjiking  frtun  itiiblication.  | 
Write  Bt>x  2704.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Promotion  Services 


\KW  BOOK  GIVES  KEYS  TO  ' 

MORE  REAL  ESTATE  LINAGE!  I 

NEW  128]). ige  b(x»k.  “/How  to 
Writ*  Prt'du'tive  Real  Est.ife  .\tls.’‘ 
wle»W'  brokers  wliy  it  i»ays  to  u-e 
mure  ami  lietter  atN.  tells  Imw  to 
M.it  k  ptill  inltt  copy. 

*  *  .V  RE  AL  bit.  Si  nd  25  iiumc  for 
a  t'Oal  of  175.”  H.  M.  Ha’-tsliorn. 
Ohio  State  .Iteirnnl.  ‘*-\  line  book: 
Ntmifthieg  real  estati*  <leab‘vs  need.’’ 
— Helen  Kimbrell.  Ft.  Mailistm  Demo- 
ent.  ”We  like  it:  <|Uote  ]trice  ftir  25 
more  et>]»jes.” — Ruth  ('a^sidy.  .lames- 
tt»wn  l*ost  dourmil.  i 

YOI'KS  for  $2.5rt  n.-r  copy  plus 
postal  fe*  >.  Or  semi  cin  ck  witii  onli  r 
ami  Ul!  pay  pttstage.  Moneydtack* 

gtirnantee  e’ther  wav.  A-^k  about  our 
biilk  iM’ic**  ]»lan.  Orti.  r  TOD.V>’! 

HOWARD  PARISH 

T' ^tcil  Want  .\d  S.  lliii-'  PLin-i 
Box  136.  Northwest  Bramli. 

.Miami  47.  Fla. 


_ Press  Engineers _ 

MASON-MOORE-TRACY.  Inc. 
Prin+Ing  Press  Engineers 
Maclilnists  antj  Movers 
Web,  Offset,  Flat-Bed  Experts 

We  will  move,  erect  or  repair  presaeg 
ANYWHERE 

28  East  4th  St..  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 
Phone:  SPring  7-1740 


Maintenanee.  Serviee.  Repairs.  Erection 
SAM  S  PUNTOIJLLO 
311  T.incnln  .Ave..  Lyndhnrst,  N.  J. 
SPECl  .AT.I5UNG  in  Duplex  and 
Goss  Flat-Bed  Webs. 


M.ACHTNTSTS  — Dismantling,  moving, 
assembling,  entire  newspaper  plants. 
Repairs,  maintenance,  service  nation¬ 
wide. 

LORENZ  PRINTING 
MACHINE  CO..  INC. 

3626 — 31  St..  Long  Island  City  1.  N.Y. 
STillwell  6-0098-0099 


CENTRE-AMMON  CO..  Inc. 

(Div.  of  Centre  Trucking  Co.,  Inc.) 
Machinists  —  Riggers  —  Hauling 
For  the  Allied  Printing  Trades. 

Dismantling  •  Moving  •  Erecting 
Single  Machines  or  Entire  Plants. 

T/DCAL  AND  LONG  DISTANCE 
.575  Washington  St  .  N.  Y.  14  N.  Y. 
PHONE  WATKINS  4-2010 


FOLTZ  BROS. 

Cap  Frank 

Exiierienced  Tubular  and  Flatbed 
Service.  .Anywhere,  any  time. 

Erecting,  moving  and  repairing. 

417  Kolping  .Ave..  Dayton  10.  Ohio 
Sladison  4266 


LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 
Newspaper  Press  Erectors 
Dismantling  -  Moving  •  Erecting 
Newspaper  Conveyor  Installations 
Service  Nationwide 

738  N.  Victory  Blvd :  Burbank,  Calif. 
CHarleston  8-9042  —  Sunset  1-4575 

E.  P.  WALLMAN  AND  COMPANY 
Printing  Machinery 
Bought  and  Sold 
Erecting  and  Rebuilding 
975  North  Church  Street 
Rockford  Illinois 

EDITOR  &  P 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 
_ Complete  Plants _ 


FINAL  LIQUIDATION 
ST.  LOUIS 

STAR-TIMES  PLANT 


Composing  Room 

3- Model  '<  Linotypes 
6  Moili  l  6  Linotypes 
4Mndi'l  U  Intertjpcs 
3-Miii!il  esM  Intcrtypis 
7t'  Fnnts  .Mats 

6  .Monotypes — -Giants.  Rules,  Suts. 


STEREOTYPE  ROOM 
Saws  Trimmers,  Router..  Sla  Hi 
.liitofonuers,  i  te. 

Pressroom 

I  nit  Diiplfx  I  Hi  year's  i»ltl) 

Unit  Typi'  Drives  23-9  18  with  com- 
>!trtM».  Traekairc  ami  Turntable*. 
Will  "'ll  a'  om‘  or  twt»  Bicn-s.'s. 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

800  N.  12th  St.,  St,  Louis,  Jin. 
IMujite  (’Hestnut  4205 


Coniposinu  Kooin 


2-Mn(b*l  K  Intertypi's  witli  Saws 
3  - Mmlel  25  L'm>ty 
2-M<Miel  2H  Linotypes  with  Saws 
2  Mod»*!  1  Intcrtypcs 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

8(»0  V.  12th  St..  St.  Ltniis,  Mo. 
l*ht>ne  rllcstnut  4205 


INTERTYPES 

“C”  Intertypes  J12835,  '14869 

with  quadding  attachment. 

“C”  Intertype  ;12835,  with  quad- 
ding  attachment. 

C3.SM  ;7S67.  electric  pot. 

LINOTYPES 

Models  5,  8.  14. 

4.5C  Goss  Mat  Roller 
72D  Goss  Shaver 
NORTHERN  MACHINE  WORKS 
323-29  N.  4th  St..  Philadelphia  6,  Ps. 

LINOTYPES  —  INTERTYPES 
LUDLOWS 

BOUGHT  —  SOLD  —  EXCHANGED 

mkthws  renewed  tnder 

E.\(  TORY  METHODS 

Large  stock,  new  and  used  parts  for 
sale,  over  3li(t  fonts  mats  in  stock. 

G.  S.  LORING  &  CO. 

57.5  .Atlantic  Ave..  Boston,  Mass. 

SAVE  one-third  on  .'fewsjiaper  turtles. 
Top  Qualitv.  Write  for  literature. 
L  &  B  Sales  Company,  Box  560.  Elkin, 

North  Cnroliiia. _ 

SEVEN  used  Kellogg  keyboards.  Any 
or  all  As  is.  Some  supplies.  Burling¬ 
ton  Vermont.  Da’lv  News _ 

l.UDLOW  .m.ieliine.  watei-eooled  ninhl, 
eleetrie  pot,  AC  motor. 

RE-MELTING  furn.i-f  l.POO  Ib. 
eapaeitv.  gas  lieated  with  water-cooled 
ino'ds  ^tox_2753  Jj^dp  V-  Poldisher. 
MdIx-mTmo'  linotype  ;.V3352— 72-90 
witli  Qnadder.  M(dir  Saw.  (-'Icctrie  Pat. 
In  il.tily  operation.  Priced  at  $60(1.00 
Liueoin  Nebraska.  Pliil  D.  Seliwartz 
Co.,  1004  Howard  St..  Dniah.i,  Neb¬ 
raska. 


_ Newsprint 

STANDARD  NEWSPRINT.  Rolls— 
sheets.  All  sires.  .All  types  printing 
papers.  Have  35  .52 '4”.  70".  3(1"  diam¬ 
eter.  Box  158.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

C.ANADIAN  Newsprint,  origins!  mill 
shipment,  any  sire  rolls,  carload  1()ti 
at  attractive  prices.  September  ship¬ 
ment  and  cont  inions  b.x.kingc.  In¬ 
quiries  invited.  Canadian  Ne^'sprint 
Supply  Cn..  Alfred  Horn.  18  East  41 
Strei-t.  Nt*\v  York.  N.  Y.  Ttd.  ORegon 
9-3870. 


NEWSPRINT  AVAILABLE 
Box  1840 
Editor  &  Publisher 

B  L  I  S  H  E  R  for  August  25,  1951 
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MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES  I 
Newsprint  I 


OXE  of  X.  Y.’t  largest  converters 
offers  newsprint,  S.  B.  Behrens  &  Co., 
115  Onderdonk  .Ave.,  Brooklyn.  Phone 
Erergreen  6  0505. 

rolls  axd  shep;ts.  availablk.  ' 

Behrens  Sales  Company,  43-01  46th  j 
Street.  Long  Island  City,  New  York,  | 
IRonlide  6  074o. 


NEWSPRINT  WANTED 

ROLLS.  Sheet.s.  Any  size.  All  typ.  ' 
Print  Papers.  ALgiiniiuin  4-8729,  N.T 

NEWSPRINT  WANTED  ! 

ROLLS,  sheets,  an.v  size.  Phone  (New 
York)  GKnmerrv  7-.’>288.  ; 

Newsfile  Binders  i 


O.  ,1.  FOHMA.N  CO.  j 

XEAVSFILE  Binders — Monmouth.  III.  i 
CU.STOM  BUILT — GUARANTEED  ' 


Press  Room  j 

Duplex  Tubular 
NOW  AVAILABLE! 

*24  OK  IH  I*AGF'  raimrity; 

('oniplet**  Ktt*reo;  Houter;  Kubber  Koll-  j 
er>.  Pi'rftHt  condition. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES' 

.‘lOO  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  18.  N.  Y.  | 


48  Page  GOSS 
STEREOTYPE  PRESS 

Length  of  sheet  cutoff  22H' 

3  decks  high,  4  pistes  wide 
AC  motor  drive 

Rubber  rollers,  newspaper  conveyor 
Automatic  stereotype  equipment 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO..  INC. 

11  West  42  St..  New  York  18,  N.  Y 


USED 

GOSS-DUPLEX 

PRESSES 


MACHINERY  nnd  SUPPLIF.S 
_ Press  Room _ 


6  MODERN  HOE  UNITS 

.SUPER  Production  Presses;  2  Pairs 
Double  Folders:  2  Drives  and  Control¬ 
lers  :  Rubber  Rollers,  late  news  de¬ 
vices.  21 'j  inch  Cutoff.  Coiiiplete 
stereo.  Will  sell  as  a  6  unit  press  or 
two  3  unit  presses.  Can  be  iii'peeted 
in  daily  operation  at  Washington 
(1).  C.)  T.mes  Herald. 

24-48  PAGE  HOE  UNITS 

THRF.E  Units;  22 -'i  ineh  eut-olV:  A.ji’. 
Drive:  eomi>lete  Stereo  with  Ponv 
Auloplate. 

32-64  PAGE  GOSS  OCTUPLE 

I'KKKKCT  ('ondition;  A.  Orivos; 
inch  cutMiff;  end  fco<l ;  idoiil  for 

(’olor. 

HIGH  SPEED  HOE  UNITS 

3  KXCKPTIDXAI.LY  Hne  units:  22»J 
inch  cut-fiflT;  AC.  Motors:  Bubstruc* 
tun*;  Rubber  Rollers;  serial  no.  2478. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES' 

.■)()0  Fifth  Ave.,  Xew  York  18.  X.  Y*.  ' 


24-PAGE  GOSS  ROTARY 

TWO-PAGE  jnrnpa  up  to  capacity,  ex-  l 
cept  22  pages;  “Straightline”  3-deck, 
semi-rylindricsl,  two  plates  wide;  i 
speed  11,000  copies  per  hour,  or  22.-  i 
000  up  to  12  pages  by  dniible-piating;  i 
length  of  sheet  (cut  off)  23  9/16”;  1 
serial  No.  497.  ! 

FOR  SAl.E  with  the  press  are:  5.000 
Ih.  Hoe  stereo  pot.  casting  box.  trim¬ 
ming  and  finishing  machine,  chipping 
block  and  24  steel  chases. 

IDEAL  for  small  daily  or  substantial 
weekly.  Can  be  seen  in  daily  operation 
in  onr  plant. 

WE  offer  all  this  equipment,  as  it 
stands  in  our  plant,  hnyer  to  dismantle  [ 
and  remove,  for  $16,000.  Available  , 
early  in  1952.  [ 


Excellent  Selection 
Semi-cylindrical, 
Tubular,  Flat  Bed  Presses. 

THE  GOSS 
PRINTING  PRESS  CO. 

1535  S.  Paulina  St. 
Chicago  8,  Illinois 


GOSS  4  DECK  SINGLEWIDTH 
PRESS 

(X)LOR  CYLINDER 
32  ent-off.  AC  drive,  plate  casting 
equipment,  now  available. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 
Boise. _ Idaho 


16  PAGE  GOSS 
Stereotype  Rotary  Press 
Length  of  sheet  cut-off  22 
AC  Motor  Drive 
Curved  Stereotype  Machinery. 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.,  INC. 

11  West  42  St.,  New  York  18,  N.  T. 


FOR  SALE:  24-Page  Hoe  single  width 
Web  Newspaper  Press.  23-9/16'  sheet 
cut,  with  complete  stereotype  equip¬ 
ment  snd  A  C.  motors.  Fine  condition, 
ressonshie.  ready  for  shipment.  Send  ' 
for  illustrated  bulletin .  Box  1846, 
Editor  A  Puhlisher. 


KELLY  CLIPPER.  14x20  Cylinde 
‘“''•‘ellenf  condition,  low  price 
Daily  Times,  Niles.  Ohio. 


duplex.  (JO.stS.  HOE  newsp.iper 
presses — from  8  jiagcs  to  96  pages. 
D  "**•'’*  ^•‘wspiipcr  Division.  Turner 
Printing  Machinery,  Inr.  2630  Pavne 
Avenue,  Cleveland  14.  Ohio.  Brnnch- 
es;  (hicagn  and  Detroit. 


i-)  G()SS  .'i-deck.  40  page  21 'j"  cut 
™  Color  on  top  deck,  jump  fountains 
color  on  every  .second  impression 
'  omplete  stereo.  including  junioi 
autos.  J.  Haines  Co.,  382.‘i  Scott  St. 
Mn  Francisco.  Cal 


Contacts:  Chas.  D.  Dingman.  Managing 
Director,  or  A.  E.  0'T.ongh1in.  Busi¬ 
ness  Manager,  Beacon -Herald,  Strat¬ 
ford,  Ontario,  Canada.  'Phone  Strat¬ 
ford  1000. 


DUPLEX  TUBULAR  24  PAGE 
TWO  to  One  model,  two  formers, 
stereotype  equipment.  .AC  motor  drive, 
CrEORGE  C.  OXFORD 
Boise,  Idaho 

32  PAGE  HOE  2  UNIT 
NEWSPAPER  Press.  22^4'  ent-off. 
Double  Polders,  Rubber  RoHers.  Jones 
Tensions,  Pony  auto-plate  and  com¬ 
plete  Stereotype  Equipment.  Can  be 
seen  operating. 

PRTNTCRAPT  REPRESENTATTTES 
277  Broadway,  New  York  7.  N.  T. 


Photo-Engraving  Equipment 

IPRINTEIRS  —  PHOTOENORAVERSI 

USED  plate  beveler,  stereo  saw.  mod¬ 
el  40  mnltiiith.  model  50  multilith, 
engravers  plate  whirier.  3  h.p.  and  5 
h.p.  220  volt  A.  C.  motors.  Hammond 
Radial  router,  ail  items  priced  for 
quick  sale. 

The  Augustine  Company, 
Marshalltown,  Iowa 


_ Sterrotvpg _ 

R-TON  Wood  All  Electric.  AC.  Metal 
Pot  with  pair  Junior  Antoplates  and 
Standard  Antoshaver;  22  Y4  inch. 

REN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
.500  Fifth  Ave.  New  York  18,  N.  T.  j 

DUPLEX  Heavy  Duty  Mat  Roller  for  , 
sale  A.C.  direct  worm  drive  to  36' 
gear.  Box  903.  Boise,  Idaho. 


FDR  .S.\LE.  Duplex  Tulmlar  Plato, 
Finisher,  exeellent  condition,  ideal 
standliy  maehine,  $.500.  Also,  Duplex 
Standard  Tubular  Casting  Box,  faring 
strips  recently  replaced.  $200.  Both 
availatde  about  Deeeuiher  1st,  River¬ 
side  Daily  Press.  Box  792.  Riverside, 
C.ilifornia. 


Editor  <&  publisher  for  August  25,  1951 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 

HELP  WANTED 

Sfereotype 

Administrative 

WOOD  COLOR  PLATE  i  Of  Interest  to  a 

PRE-REGISTER  MACHINE  |  Business  Manager 


WOOD  AUTOMiLLER  WITH! 
PRE-REGISTER  MACHINE 

linTH  ni:i<-hinfs  for  9  IH  inuli  rut- 
nif :  •'f|u  with  .\.r.  Motorw.  N»nv 

rontiition. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES: 

500  Fiflh  New  York  18,  N.  Y.  • 


GOOD  VALUES  FDR  SAl.E 
GOSS  full  pg.  Flat  Casting  Box,  late 
type. 

4,500  LB.  Goss  Melting  Furnace.  [ 
4-TnN  Ensign  Reynolds  Stereo.  Pot. 
2.400  LB.  Hoe  Electrotype  Metal  Fur-  ; 
nace. 

HOE  Donhle  Molding  Press,  electrical¬ 
ly  heated. 

HOE  .Tig  Saw  and  Drill. 

TTOE  Dry  Mat  Roller. 

MODEL  25  Vandercook  full  page 
newspaper  proof  press, 

WTSEL  heavy  duty  Electric  Galley 
Proof  Prese 

HOE  Curved  Casting  Box.  Shaver  t  ' 
Plate  Trimmer  for  15'  diam.  plates,  I 
7/16"  thirk.  ] 

SCOTT  4-piece  Stereo.  Plate  Finish-  I 
ing  outfit  for  15'  diam.  plates,  yi"  i 
thick. 

H(TE  dno-cooled  Casting  Box  with  Fin¬ 
ishing  Machine  for  14!<4"  plates, 
7/lfi'  thick.  ' 

HOE  Curved  ft  Flat  Plate  Rontera. 

713  INDUSTRIAL  Paper  Shredder.  | 
H.4ND  Balers,  new.  three  aizes. 

NEW  H.M,L  Newapaper  Form  Tables 
ft  “nnrsl”  light-weight  Stereo  Chases. 
THOMAS  W  HALL  (YTMPANT.  INC. 
120  West  42nd  St..  New  York  18.  N.T. 

(Plant  at  Stamford,  Conn.) 

I'OXY  Al  TOPlTiTE  23  9/16"  length. 
75  .AND  100  HP  Motor  drive  .\C. 
5.0(10  Idt.  metal  pot  with  pump. 

16  .STEREOTYPE  chus.-s 
(■URVVn  plate  routers. 
sTvREOTA'PK  casting  outfit  22*4'. 
SEAER.M,  ater«‘Otvpe  metal  tiumps. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 
Boise  Idaho 


Wanted  to  Bnv 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
LINOTYPES  -  INTKRTYPES 
COMPOSING  ROOM  EQUIPMENT 
PI  VNT  APPRA.'iATS 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSCCIATES: 

500  Fifth  Ave..  New  Y'ork  18.  N.  Y. 

LINOTYPES  —  Highest  cash  pricea 
paid  for  ail  typesetting  machines.  Call 
or  write  particulars.  American  Print¬ 
ing  Machinery  Co.,  88  Gold  Street, 
New  York  7,  New  York.  REctor 
2-2283. 


GOSS  Press  single  width  (two  pages 
wide),  13%  inch  printing  diameter, 
2144  inch  eut-off  or  deck  for  same. 
Give  full  details  and  prices.  Box  1042, 
Editor  ft  Puhlisher. 


MAT  ROLLER,  full  page, 
state  make  and  model. 

Box  903 _ Boise. _ Id  aim 

WANTED  TO  BUY — AVooil  Pony 
-Antoplate  Machine.  22  %"  length  of 
she(‘t  cutoff  with  alternating  current 
ciiiiipment.  .Advise  price  and  avail- 
ability.  Box  2739,  Editor  ft  Puhlisher. 

WANTED  TO  BUY— Mat  roller,  good 
used  heavy  duty  suitable  for  small 
daily.  Daily  Times.  Niles.  Ohio. 

W.ANTED  TO  BUY' :  Sta  Hi  .lunior 
Former.  Good  condition.  Give  serial 
number  and  age.  15ox  2701.  Editor  ft 
I’ulilisher. 


HFIP  WANTED 
Afiminictrative 


OPPORTUNITY  OF  I 

A  LIFETIME  I 

— TAKK  f)V»*r  full  operation  of  the  j 
fji'sft'st  growing  weekly  in  S.  .Ters^'y.  ! 
—News- Adman  want<Ml!  ^Vllo  can  ban-' 
dll'  UuHiness  and  Kdit.  .  .  .  Tbi«  isn’t 
a  job.  ...  It  is  a  to]>  i»ayiu2:  future. 
...  If  iinalified  write  (Mias.  K.  Seel — 
Atlautie  (Mty  Keportfr — .\tlantie  (Mty, 
N»*w  Jersey.  *  i 


THIS  man  must  have  experience  in  ail- 
vertising,  circulation,  lalior  negoti¬ 
ations.  He  should  be  .a».le  to  iniDato 
programs  to  further  develop  this  news¬ 
paper’s  business  and  have  ideas  for 
the  newspaper's  general  welfare. 

-A  metropolitan  city  newspaper  has  an 
opening  on  its  executive  staff  for  an 
♦•xporionerd  businoss  manatfpr.  This  is 
a  well  paid  position  and  offers  chances 
for  compensation  advaiu-eiiieiit.  as  well 
as  the  opportunity  for  purchase  of 
company  stock.  The  compan>_  has 
hospitalization,  pension  and  life  insur¬ 
ance  benefits.  . 

Y'OUR  application  will  be  kept  in  strict 
confidence.  It  should  be  complete  as 
to  experience,  age  and  other  pertinent 
information.  Please  reply  to  Box  2667. 

_ Circulation 

CIRCUL.ATION  MANAGER  wanteil  by 
12,000-circulation  eastern  daily.  Per¬ 
manent  for  able  man.  Write  fully. 
Box  2621,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 


W.ANTED;  Pace-setting  home  delivery 
district  manager  with  thorough  knowl¬ 
edge  of  Little  Merchant  who  is  ready 
for  a  step  toward  more  responsibility. 
Must  be  able  to  take  and  give  direc¬ 
tions.  Y'our  future  based  on 
.Apply  with  references  to  Box  2601, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


liO.A.DMAN,  under  35,  experieiicejl 
in  hov  supervision.  Opportunity  wDn 
aggressive,  promotion  ■  minded  Ohio 
I'vcning  paper,  circulation  20.000.  Fu¬ 
ture  excellent.  Give  personal  data, 
i*xpcrience.  earnings,  references,  avail- 
iihility  for  interview.  Inquiries  ccinh- 
ilential.  Box  2711,  Editor  ft-  Publisher. 
A^ANTED:  Southeastern  ABU  daily 
running  over  13.001*.  planning  expan¬ 
sion  iH-ograiii  wants  iig'ir  s*-  V''  loan  to 
lake  full  charge  of  circulation  depart- 
iiicnl.  Write  Box  2750,  Editor  St  Pub- 


Correspondent 


’ART  TIME  correspondents,  by  Great¬ 
er  Philadelphia  area  columnist:  to  cover 
’ity*8  east,  west,  south  and 
leighborhood  activities.  State  joh, 
vith  whom,  age;  this  data  hnpt  in 
■onfidence.  Box  2636,  Editor  &  Pub- 


Display  AdvertfainR 


!OUNTY  SEAT  WEEKLY  in  North- 
iastern  Ohio  has  sn  opening  for  »P«- 
ienced  News  and  Advertising  Man. 
Salary.  Pleasant  community  a^ut 
0  miles  east  of  Cleveland.  Jlodem 
quipment  includes  two  Linot^es, 


lisher. _ _ _ _ 

EXPERIENCED  NEWSPAPER  Adver¬ 
tising  Salesman  for  suburban  New 
York  daily.  One  who  can  sell,  write 
copy,  prepare  layouts  snd  generally 
service  list  of  accounts.  Reply  to  Box 
2546,  Editor  ft  Publisher,  stating  edu¬ 
cational  background,  sales  experience, 
salary  requirements  and  svsilsbility. 
ADVERTISING  MAN  —  Layout,  sel- 
ling,  servicing.  Immediate  opening  for 
hard  hitting  salesman  who  can  sell 
against  stiff  competition  in  fast  grow¬ 
ing  college  community  in  Eastern  New 
Mexico.  No  beginners.  Give  experience, 
references,  age,  marital  and  draft 
status  an(l  salary  expected  to  M.  M. 
Stinnett,  The  Daily  News,  Portales, 


New  Ylexico. _ 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  thorough- 
iy  experienced  for  large  weekly  news- 
jiaper.  Must  have  the  initiative  and 
know  how  to  fake  over  position  of 
advertising  manager  within  a  short 
period  of  time.  Write  giving  full  in¬ 
formation  and  salary  expected.  THE 
GUIDE  PUBLICATIONS.  3160  Ken¬ 
sington  Ave.,  Philadelphia  34,  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  _ 


DISPLAY  ADA'ERTISIXG  SALES¬ 
MAN — Wanted  (Sober).  Handle  con¬ 
tract  accounts,  make  own  layouts,  se¬ 
cure  new  business,  salary  and  bonus 
on  business  production.  Permanent. 
Congenial  associates.  Send  sample 
layouts,  references,  salary  bracket.  -Ad¬ 
vertising  Direetor,  .lackson  Daily 
News,  .lackson.  Mississippi. 
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_ HFI.P  WANTED _ 

_ Display  Advertising _ 

ADV'KKTISING  MAXAGKK,  strong  on 
layout,  copy.  Good  salary,  car  allow- 
anie.  incentive.  Write  fully  to  Don 
McKay.  Oak  Kidger,  Oak  Ridge,  Ten¬ 
nessee, 

aT)  V  KliTl  Si  .\G  “of  i:”KC’T01i ;  Aggres- 
.sive  iii.iii  for  competitive  tield,  Ij.O'JO 
cir(  iil.itioii  newspaper.  Give  all  de¬ 
tails  iiieliid.n.'  salary  expected.  Write 
Hox  •JTO'.t.  Kditor  I’uidisher. 
Trrv.KlnMsI  .\G  “man  AGKK  or  top 
r.  t.iil  sale.^lnall  on  niiilwestern  news- 
papir  who  wants  to  move  up  to  a 
lamer  city  and  a  metropolitan  news¬ 
paper  will  lin  l  this  job  an  unusu.il  op-  I 
portunity.  with  unlini'ted  possibilities  i 
for  advancement.  -V  man  whose  future' 
is  ahead  of  him  is  preferred.  We  want  ! 
the  kind  of  man  who  aspires  to  be  | 
advertising  manager  titid  has  that! 
kind  of  .ibility.  to  handle  key  accounts. 
l)e;)artment  store  selling  exjterience  de-  ' 
sirable.  .\11  :ip|>Iications  held  conliden-  I 
tial.  Write  l.onis  1>.  Young,  .\dvertis-| 
ing  Director.  The  Inilianapolis  Times,  | 
a  Scriiips-Howard  Xewsjjaper.  I 

ADVKUTISIXG  SALKSMAX  ! 

THH  man  W(‘  are  looking  for  is  not 
necessarily  looking  for  a  change  in  ! 
position.  He  may  be  one  who  feels 
he  can  go  no  further  than  his  present  . 
situation.  .After  several  years  of  ad¬ 
vertising  selling,  he  may  be  interested 
in  a  change  for  the  better.  Providing 
he  has  certain  (lualifications,  that 
<  hange  can  be  made  now. 

HK  must  possess  (1)  aggressive  sales¬ 
manship.  (2)  persistency  and  follow 
through,  (21  ideas  and  layout.  (4)  a 
desire  to  better  himself  in  the  news¬ 
paper  advertising  field. 

THT.^  newspaper  is  in  the  middlewest, 
has  a  daily  circulation  of  12.000.  In 
replying,  state  name.  age.  experience, 
present  and  desired  earnings  and  all 
additional  background  information. 
Box  2720  Editor  &  Publisher. 

A  DATIRTT  SI  XG  S  ALESM  A  X.  J  Fo 
week.  6%  commission  regular  adver¬ 
tising.  10%  specialty.  Leader,  Loving- 
ton.  Xew  Mexico. 

ADVERffSI  XG'~sXLF>S  Af  AX 
Twin  City  Xew's-Record. 

Xeenah.  AVisconsin 

ADYERTISTXO  SALESMAX  for  me- 
djum  sized  daily,  metropolitan  Xew 
A'ork  area.  Experienced,  aggressive. 
Service  accounts,  layout.  Full  details 
first  letter.  Box  2747,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

OUTST.AXpiXG  display  salesman 
(not  a  solicitor)  for  a  large  morning 
and  Sunday  Ohio  newspaper.  Best  of 
working  conditions,  retirement  plan, 
etc.  Real  opportunity  if  you  qualify. 
Full  information  in  confidence.  Box 
2717.  Editor  k  Publisher. _ 

S.ALFSMAX  over  50.  Single,  who 
would  like  to  travel  and  do  most  of 
his  selling  by  telephone.  We  have  a 
group  of  High  Grade  Syndicated  serv¬ 
ices  now  being  used  by  newspapers 
and  large  -  newspaper  -  space  -  users. 
Pleasant  working  conditions  and  asso- 
c'ates.  Opportunity  to  grow.  Write 
Frank  P.  Kendall.  Executive  Vice- 
President,  The  Xational  Research  Bu- 
reau.  Tnc..  Chicago  10.  Illinois. 


SPACE  SALESMAX 

PREFER  recent  .Tonrnalism  grad,  with 
or  without  experience,  who  is  not 
afraid  to  sell.  Good  chance  for  experi¬ 
ence.  Excellent  earnings  on  incentive 
plan:  car  not  necessary.  Central  states 
location.  G’ve  full  information.  Box 
2721.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

STROXG  Midwest  7-day  paper  has 
opening  near  top  for  capable  adman 
with  layout  and  copywriting  know¬ 
how  and  promotion  ideas  for  retail 
merchants.  Onr  staff  knows  about  this 
ad.  Write  Box  2740.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

TABLOID  WEEKLY  needs  young 
man  eager  to  sell,  experience  unim¬ 
portant.  in  area  with  good  potential. 
Real  challenge  on  year-old  paper.  .$40 
base  weekly,  car  allowance  and  good 
commission.  Glastonbury  Citizen,  Glas¬ 
tonbury^^ 

WAXTED — Advertising  and  Promo¬ 
tion  man.  When  answering  please 
give  references.  Marion  County  Dem¬ 
ocrat,  Salem,  Illinois. 


_ HELP  WANTED _ 

_ Display  Advertising _ 

W.AXTEI)  Display  ad  salesman  with 
minimum  of  3  years  experience.  Must 
make  neat  layouts  that  will  sell  mer- 
chanilise  anil  willing  to  help  our  ad¬ 
vertisers  in  every  possible  way.  Write  ( 
or  wire  E.  .'sehafer  e  b  Meridian 
(  M ississipjii  1  Gtar.  _  i 

YOl  XG  M  AX  as  assistant  to  advert^s-  ^ 
ing  inanager.  small  -New  Mexico  Daily. 
$.")0.0i)  to  journalism  graduate  witliout  . 
experieni  e  or  .$00.00  plus  bonus  to  ! 
man  with  y  ar  or  so  evjierienee.  Xew 
Mexico  Xewspaiiers,  Inc..  P.O.  Box 
3S1.  Santa  Ee.  Xew  Alexico. 

SOI  THERX  D.MI.Y  I.■..000  ei-enla-  i 
tion.  need-  top  man  to  direef  advertis  i 
ing  de'iartnietit.  Must  be  iinnnoti'.n 
ally  tninded.  jtble  to  inspire  and  b  ad 
staff.  Good  fi,  Id.  Goo'l  town  .-tnd  t'a.e  j 
eomtnensiirate  with  abilitv  to  lo-odnee.  I 
Give  full  information  and  references' 
in  rei>ly.  Box  27.'>4,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Fditori.il 


PHOTOGRAPHER  —  Sports  Editor 
with  car.  Big  Seven  sports,  Fairchild 
engraver,  air-conditioned  darkroom, 
top  equipment.  $50  to  start,  fast  ad¬ 
vancement  if  you’ve  got  it.  Tribiine- 
Xews  Manhattan.  Kansas. 

REPORTER  -  FEATURE  WRITER  — 
City  weekly.  Recent  college  grads  ac¬ 
cepted.  Superior  ability.  Photography 
helpful,  above-average  salary.  Box 
2611.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

W.AXTED,  capable  man  to  handle 
telegraph  desk  and  supervise  news 
department.  Small  Southern  Daily. 
Opportnnity  to  advance.  $60  to  start. 
Write  Box  2613,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WAXTED  Young  man  or  woman  in¬ 
terested  in  learning  editorial  depart¬ 
ment.  Reporter  on  small  5  day  south¬ 
ern  paper.  $35.00  to  start.  Box  2014, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

GOOD  OPPORTUNITY  for  young  man 
now  serving  as  news  make-up  editor 
in  composing  room.  Must  have  some 
academic  training  and  some  actual  ex¬ 
perience  in  directing  men  in  make-up. 
Should  be  alert  and  have  a  desire  to 
advance  to  better  job.  Box  2542, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEW  EDITOR  for  small  Minnesota 
daily  wanted  by  Oct.  1.  Handle  AP 
wire,  knowledge  of  sports  and  pix 
desired.  Give  draft  status,  references 
and  experience.  Box  2502,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


NEWS  MAN — We  want  a  dependable 
man  who  wants  to  make  his  home  in 
the  west.  Rewrites  and  beat.  This  job 
is  for  an  experienced  reporter.  After¬ 
noon  and  Sunday  in  city  of  30,000. 
Air  mail  to  Bob  Panlos,  Idaho  State 
Journal,  Pocatello.  Idaho. _ 


NEWS  SERVICE  has  opportunity  for 
young  man  to  break  in  as  reporter. 
Experience  not  essential.  Must  be  resi¬ 
dent  Xew  York  City  and  good  typist. 
State  education  and  starting  salary. 
Box  2660.  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

OPENTX'G  TOR  right  man.  26  to  30, 
as  assistant  editor  of  Illinois  Farm 
Bureau  magazine.  185  000  circulation. 
.Tournalism  graduate,  farm  reared  and 
able  to  operate  Speed  Graphic.  News¬ 
paper  experience  preferred.  Knowledge 
of  msgaz’ne  typography  and  layout 
helpful.  Give  pei-sonsl  data,  inclnding 
draft  status,  in  first  letter  to  Box 
0604  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


EDITOR — for  only  daily  in  town  of 
15.000  in  heart  of  western  cattle 
country.  AVant  experienced  man  under 
40  capable  of  building  thorough  local 
and  territory  news  coverage.  A  good 
permanent  position  with  long  estab¬ 
lished  growing  newspaper.  Good  town 
in  which  to  live  and  raise  a  family, 
fine  schools.  AA'rite  qualifications  in 
detail  to  Box  2708,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

METROPOLIT.AX  newspaper  in  Rocky 
Mountain  area  has  an  immediate 
opening  for  one  good  reporter.  Please 
send  complete  details  in  first  letter 
to  Box  2707,  Editor  ft  Publisher.  All 
applications  will  he  treated  confiden¬ 
tially^ _ 

REPORTER, 

Capable  of  helping  publisher.  Leader, 
Lovington,  New  Mexico. 


HELP  WANTED 
Editorial 


TRAINED  MEN 
WANTED 

NEWS  EDITOR 

REWRITE 

REPORTERS 

FOR  new  morning  daily 
onverting  from  estab- 
l.^he.I  Weekly  in  Sep¬ 
tember.  Hudson  A'aliey 
lOi)  miles  from  X.Y.C. 

Box  2749 

Editor  &  Publisher 


RE-AVRITE  MAX 

FOR  religions  news  agency  covering  ^ 
world  wide  developments  of  all  faiths. 
Must  be  exjierienced.  AYrite  staling  [ 
full  details,  salary.  Box  2741,  Kditor 
&•  Publisher.  j 

8PORT:r~WRTTEK.  Must  be  colbw  1 

who  can  both  write  and  edit.  Ujistate  j 
Xew  A'ork  7-day  paper.  Box  2734. 
Editor  .t  Publisher. 

TWO  KXPERIEXOED  reporter- 
idiotographers  "  an*e  I  im  e.  ilinte'  • 
Southwest  location.  Good  salary.  Box 

2705,  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

AVEiEKLY  Insurance  newspaper  needs 
man  age  26-30  for  Chicago  editorial 
staff.  Prefer  man  now  located  in  Chi¬ 
cago  area,  with  college  education  and 
daily  newspaper  experience.  Box  2735, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 

YOUXG  REPORTER  for  small.  South¬ 
ern  Michigan  daily  for  police  beat, 
general  rewrite,  some  eiliting.  AVork- 
ing  knowledge  of  speed  graphic  help¬ 
ful.  Please  s))ecify  expected  salary. 
Don  A\'.  Carlson,  News  Editor,  Daily 
Star.  Niles.  Alichtgan. _ 

MIDAA'ESTERX  afternoon  daily.  20.000 
circulation,  has  desirable  opening  for 
qualified  wire  editor.  Excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity,  working  conditions  and  pay. 
AVrite  Box  2752,  Editor  &  Publisher, 
with  full  details  of  background,  ex¬ 
perience  and  military  status.  Personal 
interview  required. _ 

GEiXER.AL  REPORTER,  also  some  fea¬ 
tures.  sports,  for  afternoon  daily. 
AVrite  all  about  yourself.  Daily  News. 
Lewistown,  Afontana. 


Mechnkal 


WANTED:  Skilled  engraver  as  fore¬ 
man  of  plant  with  afternoon  dally  of 
60.000  circulation  in  Middle  Atlantic 
area.  Good  pay.  Good  working  condi¬ 
tions.  Share  of  profits  from  commrr- 
ffial  work.  Open  shop.  Write  Box 
3413.  Editor  A  Publisher  giving  full 
work  experience  and  references 

COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN  with 
thorough  knowledge  of  all  depart¬ 
ments.  6  machine  shop.  2  teletype¬ 
setter  units.  11.000  A.B.C.,  afternoon 
daily.  Union.  Central  Eastern  states. 
Box  2635.  Editor  &  Puhlisher. _ 


AVEB  PRESSMAN  for  5  day  40  hour 
week,  $2.54  per  hour.  No  Sunday 
work.  Mid  western  city  under  100.- 
000  population.  Prefer  young  man  just 
out  of  apprenticeship,  a  veteran  and 
have  union  card.  Box  2605.  Editor  ft 
Publisher.  _ 


IXTERTYPE  MACHINIST, 
operator  $2.00  hour.  Flare,  Hobbs.  Xew 
’tyxi-o _ 

MECHANICAL  FOREMAN  wanted 
for  combination  Daily  newspaper  and 
job  shop.  Must  be  capable  of  handling 
men.  supervising  five  Lino  shop,  Kelly 
presses,  also  Ludlow,  Elrod,  etc.  Do¬ 
ing  all  kinds  letter-press  work.  19 
periodicals.  Excellent  wages,  paid  va¬ 
cation.  bonus.  Real  living,  in  college 
town.  Address  Box  2702,  Editor  ft 

Pnblishein _ 

AA’ORKING  Foreman  —  by  Michigan 
daily  5.000  circulation.  College  city 
tw'lve  tbonssnd.  Good  eouipment.  Per¬ 
manent-good  pay  for  capable  man  who 
can  get  production.  References  re¬ 
quired.  Wire  for  interview.  Job  open  , 
now.  Times  News,  Mt.  Pleasant,  | 
Michigan. 


instruction 

Linulypc — friiiiing 

Linotype-lntertype  Instruction 
Ohio  Linotype  School 
luigan  18.  Ohio 
Free  Booklet  and  Information 


WRITERS’  SERVICF,S 
Lilt;rar>  .\m.ii«  y  ” 

XEAVSPAl'EK.ME.XS  AGEXCY.  Ar'tT- 
cles.  Books.  Fiction  Plays  marketed 
Bertha  Klaiisner,  130  K  40  Si..  N  Y 


SITUAIIOVS  W\MKI) 
_ Adminixlratix  e 


PUBLISHER  S  ASSISTANT 

M.ATURE.  Experienced  Management 
and  Editorial  functions.  Available  at 
once.  Box  2426.  Editor  ft  Puhlisher 


ASSISTANT  TO  PUBLISHER 
BUSINESS  manager 
EXPERIENCED,  sea.soned  manager 
Widely  known  for  sound  profit  build" 
ing  desires  position  confidential  capac¬ 
ity  daily  lOM  to  25M.  Best  references 
Southeastern  States  or  East  of  Chica¬ 
go.  Box  2625,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


BUSINBS.S  MANAGER  OR 
ASSISTANT  PUBLISHER 
Pennsylvania  or  Southeast.  If  you 
are  sincerely  interested  in  substan¬ 
tially  increased  net  revenue  the  only 
way  to  accomplish  it  is  to  hire  man¬ 
agement  with  record  of  know-how  that 
can  be  vouched  for  by  many  well- 
know-n  publishers.  Box  2626,  Editor 
&  Publihser. 


PRESENTLY  Circulation  Manager 
newspaper  near  150,000.  Whipping 
one  most  difflcuU  situations  in  field. 
25  years  experience.  Have  full  knowl¬ 
edge  other  departments.  Happy  to 
compete  with  the  best  as  Circnlation 
or  Business  Manager  or  Assistant 
Publisher.  South.  Age  42.  Mason.  Fam¬ 
ily.  Box  2606,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


YOUNG  EXECUTIVE  presently  em¬ 
ployed  and  officer  of  newspaper  80,- 
000  class.  Trained  all  phases  printing, 
publishing,  inclnding  administration, 
accounting,  personnel.  Seeks  position 
as  assistant  publisher  nr  business  man¬ 
ager.  Married.  Excellent  references, 
Renly  Box  2661.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 
BEC.4USE  OF  DEATH  of  majority 
stockholder  in  corporation,  minority 
stockholder,  present  vice-president 
and  general  manager,  unable  to  buy 
balance  of  stock,  will  shortly  bo  avail¬ 
able  for  similar  position  with  good 
size  daily  or  top  notch  semi-weekly 
or  weekly.  Experienced  in  all  depart¬ 
ments.  Record  speaks  for  itself.  Re- 
onire  good  salary,  but  worth  it.  Write 
Box  2733.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MAN  A  GEMEnT^ POirr 
SMALL  daily  foreman,  master’s  degree 
in  business  administration  looking  for 
advancement.  27  years,  2  children.  4 
years  military  service.  Write  Box  27o9, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Clrrulatinn 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER,  Age  85, 
Married.  10  years  experience  on  50,- 
000  daily  newspaper,  know  circulation 
thoroughly.  Little  Merchant  Plan  Ex¬ 
cellent  record  on  increased  circnlation 
revenue.  Best  references.  Available  at 
once  Box  2515.  Editor  ft  Pnhligher. 
CIRCULATION  MANAGER.“36.  Ag¬ 
gressive,  Experienced  all  phases.  CHy 
and  Country.  ABC.  Prefer  South, 
Southwest.  Available  immediately. 

Box  2655,  Editor  —  Publisher. _ 

DO  YOU  NEED  a  successful  experi¬ 
enced  cooperative  circnlation  manager 
with  know-how  from  bottom  up?  Ei- 
rellent  record  as  producer.  Desires 
change.  Box  2308.  Editor  ft  Pnblishsr. 
20  YEARS  experience  directing  Circn¬ 
lation  accounting.  Machine  applicatlen. 
Subscription  and  addressograph  Ds- 
partment.  Blotter  clerks.  Tnvolce  De¬ 
partment.  46  years  old  Will  consider 
any  phase  of  above.  Box  2609.  Editor 
ft  Pnbliaber.  _ 


Box  holder’s  Identity  held  In  strict 
confidence.  Box  Replies  Blailed 
daHy. 
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gmUTIQNS  WANTED 


Circulation 


WOJTED  A  PCBLISKER  who  real-  I 
■  the  true  valuation  of  circulation  I 
,nd  the  man  who  can  produce  it  | 
Profitably.  Employed  unhappily  (for 
fiLk  of  mentioned)  at  a  good  salary, 
•Mtine  records  in  quality-quantity  cir-  I 
culstkin  and  revenue.  24  years  com- | 
rirehensive  circulation  experience.  50 
150  M  Working  knowledge  all  de- 
nsrlments.  Int.-rested  in  permanency-  ' 
fifture  Good  health.  Age  41  Family.; 
pVffer  South.  Box  2608,  Editor  & 
PnMisher,  _ _ ; 

\TI<'N  'M  AN.VC.EK.  age  48,  I 
thorougV.ly  .-x;..  ri.-nc.  d  in  all  iihases.  | 
excellent  record  as  jiroducer  of  home 
rirnilalion  In  tilg  city  competitive  field  . 
without  high  pr.  sMire  methods.  Pc-  : 
tails  and  refer,  ni-.-s  on  request.  Salary  i 
fomniensiirate  *,  ,.osition.  Box  2748. 
Kditor  &  I’lihlisher. _  _ 


M.-tN'AGEK — 1 1*  vi-ars  one  chain.  Con.! 
servative.  A. I!.*'.  I. if  tic-  Alerehant  | 
Plan.  Eniidoye  1.  change.  8  to  30,000.  j 
\je  40  Vet -ran.  Car.  Family.  South-  . 
west.  Box  271.">,  Kditor  &  Piihlisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 
Kditoilal _ 


AGRICULTURAL  WRITER  —  Editor¬ 
ial  and  Advertiiing  (Ethical  Drug) 
Experience.  Strong  veterinary  and 
animal-poultry  nutrition.  Box  2416, 
Kditor  &  Publisher. 


RKPORTKR,  woman,  college  gradnate 
employed  by  mediom-sised  daily  seeks  . 
to  further  career.  12  years  experience 
Vationai  Trade  Journal,  Publicity  and 
ne'vspaper.  Box  2418,  Editor  Sc  Pub-  I 
lixher. _ I 


ST  LOUIS  STAR  TI.MES  Staffer  Tip¬ 
top  rewrite,  reporter,  desk,  ten  years  . 
exjierienee.  Married.  34,  MA.  draft- I 
free.  Box  2548,  Editor  A  Pnblisher.  ! 

VETER.AN  33  —  draft -exempt  —  thor-  i 
oughiy  experienced  pulilic  relations —  ' 
I-olities — new-s  reporting  and  editing 
— lay  ciut-biisiness  administration.  Box  | 
2.'3P.  Kditor  &  Publisher. 

ABLE  XEW"SMAN.  29,  married,  7  . 
years  rewrite,  reporting,  now  wire 
editor  small  daily.  Sharp  heads,  make¬ 
up.  Want  joh  on  well  edited  progres¬ 
sive  daily.  Box  2643,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


XO  ARMCli  VTK  STRATEGIST — hut 
hard  working  circulation  manager. 
Excellent  rc-cord — married — age  34 — 
12  years  circiilation  advertising  ex¬ 
perience.  Know  inside-out.  Good  pro¬ 
motion.  Box  2732.  Kditor  &  Publislier. 

Dknlnv  Advertkinc 


advertising  manager  desires 

change.  22  years  experience.  Married 
3  children,  solid  citizen.  Interested 
only  in  good  suhsfantial  offer.  Box 
2617.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

SPACE  SALESM.AN,  25.  College  grad, 
154  years  newspaper  experience.  Good 
fast  layout  and  copy.  Looking  for  op¬ 
portunity.  Draft-exempt.  East  Pre- 
ferrecl  Bov  2637.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

AMl'SKMEN'TS  ADVERTISING  sales¬ 
man-manager,  Unencumbered.  36.  Pre¬ 
fer  big  city  daily.  Box  2743,  Editor 
k  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  ADMAN  chafed  by 
inept  sales  m.anagement  seeks  step 
sideways  or  upward  to  wider  horizons 
as  sale.sman  or  manager.  Executive 
caliber,  personable,  can  lead  or  follow 
almost  anyone,  married,  veteran,  refer¬ 
ences,  rc-ady  30  days  notice.  Box 
2724.  Editor  A-  Pnblisher. 

YOUNG  BUT  seasoned  adman  look¬ 
ing  for  last  job.  Sales  and  merchan¬ 
dising  kno«--how,  working  knowledge 
all  departments,  steady.  draB  exempt, 
married.  Box  2726,  Editor  &  Pub- 
liiher. 


ADVERTISIVG  aianager  or 
AS-ilSTANT  TO  PUBLISHER 
Aggressive,  tcip-fllight  tlioroiigbly  eom- 
petent  and  respcmsible  working  .Adver¬ 
tising  Manager  \<--th  x-isinn  and  kno— . 
huw|.  now  employed,  seeks  career  oppor¬ 
tunity.  C.-iii-c  tile-  of  lieroni'ng  part 
owner.  Draft  exempt  Vet  under  40. 
excellent  Health  and  Habits.  19  years 
experience  on  dailies,  comliination  and 
weekbes.  Small  town.  Metropolitan 
and  Buhur'-.in.  Key  ac-coiints,  retail, 
national  adve-rtising.  promotion,  pui'lie 
relatmns.  st.aff  training.  Energetic, 
realistic  lineage  builder.  Top-notch 
lavouts  and  copy  fl-at  mincli  and  sell. 
Fine  record,  best  of  roferenees.  Prefer 
Eastern  St.afes.  Box  2751.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


_ _ Fdifnrial _ 

CRACKER.TILI-. — general  and  feature 
reporter  some  SPEED  GRAPHIC,  no 
dark  room,  B  A.  three  years  experi. 
enee,  no  society,  go  anywhere.  Box 
25.55.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


UVEW iRE  City,  sports  writer;  fea¬ 
tures:  BS.T,  2  years  experience,  ref  sr- 
enees.  mir-ied,  vet;  wants  permanent 
job  on  fast  moving  dallv;  prefer  West. 
Box  2.543.  Editor  *  Publisher. 


MATURF!  WOMAN  top  flight  newspa¬ 
per  expen-inee  —  diversified  fields  — 
leeka  small  town  position — Esger  to 
'•"mmiinity.  Box  2538,  Editor  A 
Pnblisher 


return  to  sports  Experienced 
Newsman  ■  Magaiine  Editor  wants 
a^rts  page  post  Wire  service,  mniti- 
pi*  ed’tion  dailv  haekrronnd.  28. 
Single  Rnx  2529.  Editor  St  Piihlisher 


ALL-AROUND  REPORTER 
General,  features — 12  years  experi¬ 
ence,  now  employed,  but  wish  to  re- 
loi-ate.  Ready  short  notice.  Box  2663, 
Editor  Sc  Pnblisher. 


EDT'WR,  15  years’  experience,  seeks 
position  as  publisher’s  assistant;  man¬ 
aging,  Sunday  or  city  editor.  Box 
2646.  Editor  Sc  Publisher. _ 


EDITORSHIP  sought  on  small,  medium- 
sized  daily.  Experienced  wires,  daily. 
Pacific  war  reporting;  Europe  post- 
w-ar.  politics,  business,  page  one  by¬ 
lines  eoast  to  coast.  Box  2633,  Editor 

&  Publisher. _ 

ANYAVHERE.  Alert  young  man,  draft 

free,  is  ready  to  fit  in  now  on  small 

or  medium  daily.  Seeks  sll-srnnnd  ex¬ 

perience,  emphasis  on  writing.  Vet, 
23.  AB.  journalism.  1950.  Experience 
on  small  daily,  college  daily.  Traveled, 

capable  writer.  Can  apell.  Box  2610, 

Editor  St  Pnblisher. 


EXPERIENCED 

NEWSMAN  editor  feature  and  top  re¬ 
porter.  Presently  employed.  Employer 
will  certify.  Seeking  broader  field. 
Available  for  interview.  Address  Box 
2518.  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 

HERE  IS  YOUR  Opportunity  to  get 
a  top  flight  newspaperman;  City  edi¬ 
tor  18  years  on  paper  which  has  Just 
been  purchased  by  its  competitor.  Di¬ 
rected  many  big  stories;  covered  local 
and  state  politics  and  national  con¬ 
ventions:  personally  eondiieted  numer¬ 
ous  major  metropolitan  newspaper  in¬ 
vestigations.  Can  furnish  highest  type 
references.  Box  2650,  Editor  Sc  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

.TUST  WHAT  YOU  WANT:  ex  hig 
city  reporter  now  editing  fine  daily 
wants  best  spot  raise  child;  34,  top. 
man.  Desk  or  reporting.  Box  2603. 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


PRESS  ASSOCIATION  REPORTER 
NOW  EMPLOYED  prefers  East  or 
Midwest  daily  and  sports.  2  years 
experience.  Vet.  26.  draft  free,  mar¬ 
ried.  Own  ear.  operate  teletype,  speed 
graphic.  Journalism  graduate.  Rewrite, 
edit,  makeup.  Go  anywhere.  Box  2638. 
Editor  Sr  Publisher 


REPORTER  -  NEWSCASTER 
EXPERIENCED  all  beats,  feslnres 
and  gather-write-deliver  for  radio. 
Married.  33.  draft-exempt.  Box  2634, 
Editor  A  Piihliaher. 

REPORTER.  B.S.  Journalism,  6  years 
diversified  experienee  includes  2  years 
trade  magazine  editing.  Veteran.  27. 
drsff-expmijt.  Will  go  anywhere  to  fill 
right  position  Available  immediately. 
Bov  2646  Editor  A  Pnlilisher. 

REPORTER  on  weekly,  2  years  expe- 
rienee  in  news,  features  and  copy  edit¬ 
ing,  formerly  junior  editor  for  book 
pnhlisher.  seeks  advancement  In  east. 
Single.  30  college  grad.  Box  2632, 
Editor  A  Pnhlisher. 


SPORTS  WRITER 

ALSO  general  reporting  experience. 
College  publicist  desires  return  to 
newsnaper  field  immediately.  Daily, 
weekly,  go  anywhere.  Box  2600,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Pnhlisher. 


Editor  &  publisher  for  August  25,  1951 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 
Editorial  _ 


VERSATILE  REPORTER — sports  or 
news— experienced  on  20,000  midwest 
daily.  College  grad,  23.  single,  draft-  I 
exempt.  Best  references.  Go  anywhere.  1 

Box  2652.  Editor  A  Pulilisher. _ 

.\BIL1TY  W.\1T>;  Feature  writer,  re  ' 
iiorti-r.  l■XlM.|•ienl■ell.  ciinege  grail,  vet. 
Itov  o.'ilO.  Editor  I’lililisliir. _ 


SEASONED  Newsman  and  editor  with 
30  years  of  experience  to  sell.  Pres¬ 
ently  employed  on  large  Penn.-iylvan  a 
daily.  Would  like  to  become  editor  of 
weekly  in  eastern  section  of  the  state. 
Nominal  salary  required.  Box  2627, 

Kditor  A  Publisher. _  i 

REPORTER,  rewrite  man,  3  years  ex¬ 
perience,  New  Y'ork  News  Service. 
Presently  employed.  M..A.  Married, 
draft  exempt.  Want  reporting,  editing,  I 
railing  for  iiitrlli,;i‘r.ei‘,  it'*x  26l>7.  Kdi-  [ 

tor  A  Publisher. _ | 

CRACK  NEWSMAN,  daily,  all  beats 
and  features.  .\B.  26.  desk  experi¬ 

ence,  draft  exempt.  Stan  Wiseman. 
632  N.  Nevada,  Colorado  Springs. 

Colorado, _ 

EDITOR  REPORTER.  6-years  experi¬ 
ence.  27.  draft-exempt,  wants  general 
assignment  or  desk  Southwest.  Mid¬ 
west.  or  South.  .Available  on  2-week 
notice.  Box  2713,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


EDITOR-WRITER 

EDITOR  of  one  of  country’s  top 
house  magazines  seeks  position  out¬ 
side  New  A'ork  City.  Versatile,  pro¬ 
fessional  writer.  Formerly  managing 
editor  of  .small  daily.  Can  handle  pub¬ 
lic  relations  programs;  c•no''>  e- 
pamphlets,  press  releases,  executive 
speeches,  etc.  Draft  free.  Box  2706, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

EXPERIENCED  editor-reporter  wants 
position  with  New  York  Metropolitan 
weekly  or  daily.  Age  31.  Box  2730, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

FREE  livVNOE  EDITORIAL  WORK 
MATURE  woman  with  teaching  back¬ 
ground.  experienced  in  research  and 
library  work.  Write  to  Box  2744,  Edi- 

tor  A  Piildisher. _ 

GIRL  REPORTEat,  with  limited  ex- 
l>erienee  on  metropolitan  daily,  wants 
job  on  smaller  daily.  1950  university 
grad.  Box  2736.  Editor  A  Publisher. 
JOURNALISM  GRAD,  2.5.  seeks  edi¬ 
torial  or  sports  job  anywhere.  Good 
features.  Short  on  experience.  Long 
on  drive.  Writing  ability.  What  have 
yon?  Box  2712.  Editor  A  Pnhlisher. 
NEWS  and  E’eature  writer,  camera 
man.  18  months  experience,  seeks  po¬ 
sition  on  progressive  daily.  Box  2719, 

Editor  A  Publisher, _ 

NEWS  EDITOR,  seven  years  experi¬ 
ence-four  on  present  job,  draft 
exempt.  Rodney  Fisher.  524.5  Centre 
Avenue,  Pittsburgh.  Pennsylvania. 
NEIWIS  REPORTER  wants  job  on 
sports  staff:  8  years  general  writing 
experience.  Box  2700,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


REPORTER.  EDITOR,  publicist;  8 
years  experience  most  jihases  of  jour¬ 
nalism.  Now  employed.  Age  28,  single,  1 
ear.  Willing  and  versatile,  college  I 
grad.  Minimum  salary  .$75  a  week. 
Box  2748,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

SPORTS  EDITOR  or  writer — Wide 
exiierienee,  background  on  good  dai¬ 
lies.  Top  references.  Live  column  and 
copy.  Now  in  east,  hut  interested  in 
Pacific  Coast  or  West.  Box  2723,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher.  _ 


SPORTS  WRTT'NG  and  editmg  b,ve 
been  my  main  duties  on  good  dailies, 
and  will  be  .available  in  September. 
Wide  experience,  including  turf  an- 
thority,  baseball  etc.  No  drifter,  seek 
I've  daily  post.  Box  2725,  Editor  A 
Publisher. _ 

SUNDAY  FEATURE  writer  on  lead¬ 
ing  metropolitan  daily  desires  posi¬ 
tion  doing  general  reporting,  featu'es, 
business  or  editorials.  E’oreeful,  intel¬ 
ligent  writer,  29,  degrees  in  economies 
and  law.  plenty  of  ideas.  Salary 
around  $100.  Box  2746,  Editor  Sc 
Pnhiisber, _ 

UNIA’ERSITY  Public  Relations  can  cut 
cost  in  half  by  employing  newspaper 
wn-^in  who  will  accept  part  pay  in 
creative  writing  course;  fiction,  plav. 
writing  or  art.  Now  employed.  .4B. 
Newspaper,  radio  experience.  Box 
2731,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 
_ Editorial 

TWO  HITCH  Vet  just  discharged 
wants  chance  on  midwest  weekly. 
Learn  all  phases.  5  years  on  dailies. 
B.A.I.  Married.  32.  Own  car,  interview. 

ilox  2711).  Editor  A  Publisher^ _ 

WEST  CO.A^T  newsman  with  daily 
newspaper  experience  in  general  rc- 
piirting.  makc-n;)  and  edit  ng  seeks 
newspaper,  trade  paper  or  public  rela¬ 
tions  job  witli  future — Hard  worker. 
University  gra.inatc  in  .fonrnalism. 
H.ix  27:t.'t.  Editor  A  PuWisher. _ 

W-OMAN  EDITOR.  Thoroughly  expe¬ 
rienced  in  all  phases.  Most  familiar 
with  liiisincss  magazines  1ml  _  career 
■.nclndcd  editing  general  women’s  mag¬ 
azine.  Desire  breaking  long  term  on 
present  )iost  heeanse  of  ownership 
change.  I’refer  Cliieago.  Box  2727, 
Kilii.ir  A  I’nhlisher^ _ 

WOMAN  .lOURNALIST.  BA  degree, 
19.51),  assistant  editor  of  niannfaetnr- 
ing  firm's  employee  publication 
(writes  and  edits  copy,  crops  pic¬ 
tures,  makes  up  pages,  manages  dark 
room  aetivities  (or  developing  and 
printing  speeil  graphic  pictures) 
won'll  like  editorial  o'  'M  "  along 
similar  lines  with  organization  pri¬ 
marily  devoted  to  ptiiilisliing.  Box 
2729.  Editor  A  Pnhlisher. _ 

YOUNG  energetic  college  graduate 
wants  to  iearn  the  circulation  business 
YOUR  WAY.  Box  2737,  Editor  A 
Pnhlisher. 


Phot«it!r;iphcrs 

EX  NAA’Y  PHOTOGRAPHER.  Atao- 
ciate  Editor  county  magazine,  wants 
Photographer  and/or  Reporter,  any¬ 
where.  B.S.  Journalism.  24,  married, 
car,  graphic  equipment.  Available  after 
Sept.  7.  Box  2.541.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Promotion — Piihlic  Relations 


PUBLICIST- WRITER  from  New  York 
City,  interested  in  preparing  show 
business  column,  at  cost.  Box  2622, 
Editor  A  Pnblisher. 


Meclmnlml 


PRESSROOM  FOREMAN  complete 
knowledge  of  pressmanship,  26  years 
practical  experience.  Early  50’8.  Mar¬ 
ried.  reliable.  Box  2504.  Editor  A 
Publisher 

STEREOTYPE  SUPERINTENDENT 
OR  FOREMAN 

KNOWS  operation  of  ALL  types  of 
equipment,  years  of  experienee  as  de¬ 
partment  head,  efficient,  economical 
operation.  Excellent  references.  Thor¬ 
ough  knowledge  of  all  mechanical  de¬ 
partments,  can  qualify  as  Mechanical 
Superintendent,  Union,  go  anywhere 
available  on  short  notice.  Box  2620, 

Editor  A  Publisher, _ 

TELETYPESETTER  SPECIALIST 
COMPLETE  development  of  d'T»rt* 
ment  including  mechanical  and  admin¬ 
istrative  phases,  extensive  experience, 
excellent  referenees.  College  back¬ 
ground.  Not  interested  in  minor  or 
temporary  expedient  installations.  Re¬ 
ply  in  confidence.  Box  26i53.  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


COMPOSING  ROOM 
SUPERINT'''NDVNT 
MECHANICAL  SUPERINTENDENT 

20  years  executive  experienee.  Practi¬ 
cal  knowledge  all  phases  production. 
I.T.U.  Can  definitely  produce  lowest 
possible  costs.  Very  adroit  in  person¬ 
nel  relationships.  Aver  Award  winner. 
Numerous  plant  installations.  Now  em¬ 
ployed.  Wish  expanded  opn"'t’tnity. 
Prefer  daily  newspaper  IN  NEED  OP 
Reorganization  of  mechanical  depart¬ 
ments  which  would  ultimately  produce 
better  than  average  low  eosts.  Age  46. 
Box  2565,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


EXPERIENOED  MAN — desires  super¬ 
intendent  or  composing  room  foreman 
position  on  daily  newspaper.  Have 
proven  low  page-cost  record  as  me- 
elhanieal  superintendent.  Box  2728, 
Fdifor  A  Publisher. 


LINOTYPE  OPERATOR — Union.  22 
years’  newspaper,  commercial.  Excel¬ 
lent  reeord  of  Competence,  accuracy, 
dependability.  Wants  dav  job  in  good 
plant.  Q.  C.  Britton.  .509  N.  Walnut, 
Willow  Springs.  Missouri. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 

Evi.r  read  the  Ditily  Worker?  them  the  only  free  press  is  the 
You  should!  Some  of  the  most  controlled  press  of  Moscow. 


^  gence  test?  A  lot  of  editorial 

FIV  I  writers  and  columnists  had  fun 

with  that  one. 

Malcolm  W.  Bingay  in  the  De¬ 
troit  Free  Press  was  one  of  those 
who  ribbed  the  idea  and  offered  a 
plan.  "1  sometimes  think  that  our 
m  the  only  free  press  is  the  newspaper  offices  are  filled  with 
itrolled  press  of  Moscow.  bright  young  men  who  would 

I'hev  have  forgotten  the  teach-  make  great  successes  out  of  life  in 


law  or  medicine  or  insurance  or 
selling  Fuller  brushes.  But  lacking 
the  innate  instinct  of  the  true  re- 


amusmg  prose  appearing  in  print  I'hey  have  forgotten  the  teach-  make  great  successes  out  ot  lite  in 
these  days.  ^  ings  of  their  palron  saint,  Karl  law  or  medicine  or  insurance  or 

Guess  it  should  he  called  “dia-  .Marx,  who  thought  an  indepen-  selling  Fuller  brushes.  But  lacking 
lectics.”  .Anyway,  here  is  what  a  dent  free  press  is  the  best.  the  innate  instinct  of  the  true  re¬ 

front-page  Worker  editorial  said  Walter  M.  Kotschnig.  of  the  porter  they  are  like  a  tone-deaf 
recently:  U.  S.  State  Department,  must^iave  man  trying  to  direct  a  symphony 

“Fvery  gian,  woman  and  child  set  the  Kremlin  propagandists'  orchestra — and  even  this  has  been 

in  the  Soviet  Union  has  now  hair  on  end  last  week  when  he  attempted.” 

heard  or  read:  threw  Karl  Mar.x'  words  at  them  S(.>me  journalism  school  profes- 

“fhe  discussion  on  peace  be-  during  the  meeting  of  the  UN  'ors  won't  like  this,  but  here  is 
tween  President  Truman  and  Economic  and  Sticial  Council  in  Bingay’s  substitute  for  an  intelli- 


Walter  M.  Kotschnig.  of  the  porter  they  are  like  a  tone-deaf 
U.  S.  State  Department,  must^iave  man  trying  to  direct  a  symphony 


in  the  Soviet  Union  has  now  hair  on  end  last  week  when  he  attempted.” 

heard  or  read:  threw  Karl  Mar.x'  words  at  them  S(.>me  journalism  school  profes- 

“fhe  discussion  on  peace  be-  during  the  meeting  of  the  UN  'ors  won't  like  this,  but  here  is 

tween  President  Truman  and  Economic  and  Sticial  Council  in  Bingay's  substitute  for  an  intelli- 

President  Shvernik:  Cieneva.  He  was  blasting  the  pro-  gence  test: 

“The  message  sent  by  the  U.  S.  posed  treaty  on  freedom  of  in-  soon  as  I  get  my  first  one 

Congress  to  the  Stiviet  peoples  formation,  w'hich  in  its  present  hundred  million  (it  will  not  be 


Cieneva.  He  was  blasting  the  pro-  gence  test: 

posed  treaty  on  freedom  of  in-  “As  soon  as  I  get  my  first  one 


pledging  peace; 


form  is  a  monstrosity  calculated  long  now)  I  will  endow  a  school 


“As  well  as  the  interchange  of  to  do  more  harm  than  good,  when  of  journalism  to  carry  out  my 


Minister  Morrison  and  the  Soviet 
paper,  Pravilu. 

“These  messages  have  been 
broadcast  and  printed  in  full 


Foreign  he  said: 


"Lest  the  Communist  spokes- 


idea.  It  will  be  an  integral  part 
of  a  newspaper.  That  is  why  I 


men  in  this  Council  accuse  me  need  the  hundred  million — to  buy 
again  of  simply  being  a  mouth-  one. 

piece  of  'capitalist  monopolists.'  of  "First  there  would  have  to  be 


throughout  the  length  and  breadth  ‘war  mongers.'  and  ‘imperialists,’  one  of  the  old-time  city  editors 


of  the  Soviet  Union. 


1  should  like  to  add  one  further  with  a  passionate  fury  for  accu- 


E  &  P  CALENDAR 

Sept.  1-2 — Montana  Press 
.Assn.,  convention.  Butte.  Mont. 

Sept.  4-6 — New  England  .As¬ 
sociation  of  Circulation  Mana¬ 
gers,  Fall  business  meeting. 
Rangeley  Lakes  Hotel.  Range- 
ley.  Maine. 

Sept.  5-6 — New  England  .A. 

P.  News  Exeeutives  .Assoeiation. 
meeting.  Rangeley  Lakes  Hotel. 
Rangeley,  Maine. 

Sept.  10-11 — New  'l  ork  State 
Publishers  Association.  30th  an¬ 
nual  convention.  Whiteface  Inn. 
Lake  Placid.  N.  Y. 

Sept.  14-15  —  Allied  Dail\ 
Newspapers  of  Washington  and 
Washington  Newspapers  Pub¬ 
lishers  Assn.,  joint  Fall  Meet 
ines.  Chinook  Hotel.  Yakima. 
Wash. 

Sept.  17-19 — Southern  Circu¬ 
lation  Managers,  meeting.  Bir¬ 
mingham.  Ala. 

Editorial  Writers  to 
Meet  in  Cleveland 

The  National  Conference  of 


“It  is  safe  to  say  that  behind  quotation  from  an  unexpected  racy,  spelling  and  the  fundamen-  Fditorial  Writers  will  meet  Octo- 

the  so-called  'Iron  Curtain'  far  source.  In  the  forties  of  the  last  tals  of  grammar  .  .  .  just  a  thor-  ber  2.S-27  at  the  Carter  Hotel,  in 

more  people  have  read  and  heard  century  Karl  Marx  published  a  ough  discipline  in  the  lost  arts  of  Cleveland,  for  its  fifth  annual 


these  discussions  than  can  be  said 
for  Britain  or  our  own  country. 

“If  there  is  any  newspaper  or 
radio  station  in  our  country  that 


paper  on  the  freedom  of  the  press,  readin',  'riting  and  'rithmetic,'  meeting 


a  paper  which  has  retained  its  now  ignored  by  our  so-called  pro- 


validity  to  this  very  day. 

“  ‘The  free  press,'  and  I  am  now 


gressive  educators. 

“.After  six  months  of  acid  test- 


has  had  the  courage  to  print  or  quoting  from  the  Holy  Script  of  ing  by  this  fierce  old  curmudgeon. 


Tentative  plans  call  for  a  full 
day  devoted  to  editorial  page 
critiques,  with  the  accent  on  eon- 
tent  of  the  editorial  page;  an  out- 


broadcast  the  full  text  of  the  our  Communist  colleagues,  “the  the  apprentice  would  be  allowed  side  expert  talking  on  how  an  in- 

Pravda  and  Shvernik  proposals  free  press  is  the  embodied  confi-  to  enter  this  school  1  propose.  The  telligent  reader  looks  at  the  edi- 

for  peace  other  than  the  Daily  dence  of  a  nation  in  itself,  the  faculty  of  my  .school  would  then  torial  page;  a  foreign  affairs  bib- 


Worker  and  the  New  York  Times 
— we  do  not  know  of  it.  So  far 


talking  tape  that  ties  the  individual 
to  the  state  and  the  world.  It  is 


begin  teaching  him  the  ‘facts  of  liography  from  the  director  of 
life'  necessary  to  meet  our  mod-  Cleveland's  Council  on  World  Af- 


only  two  papers  have  presented  the  unrestrained  confession  of  a  ern  civilization — knowing  that  the  fairs;  a  trip  through  a  steel  mill; 
these  views  and  counter-views  to  people,  and  confession,  as  is  well  youngster  already  has  nascently  a  discussion  of  the  economics  of 


its  readers. 


known,  has  power  of  redemption.' 


the  heart  and  soul  of  a  journalist,  the  steel  industry;  a  dinner  spon- 

“While  the  so-called  ‘Commu-  Marx  admitted  that  the  free  press  "First  he  would  have  ground  sored  by  the  Cleveland  Press  with 

nist  slaves’  get  all  the  facts  right  has  its  shortcomings.  Why,  he  into  him  a  thorough  knowledge  of  Governor  Lausche  as  a  guest;  an 

out  in  public,  our  citizens  are  get-  asks,  should  the  free  press  be  per-  the  science  of  government  and  inspection  tour  of  the  National 

ting  precious  little  of  the  facts.  feet  in  an  imperfect  world?  But  what  the  democratic  processes  Advisory  Committee  for  Aeronau- 


“Instead  they  are  getting  a  large  he  adds  the  free  press  corrects  it- 
dose  of  sneers,  warnings  against  through  mutual  criticism.  ‘The 
'letdowns’  and  ‘traps.’  ”  free  press,’  according  to  Marx,  ‘re- 


really  mean. 


tics  laboratory  and  the  Cadillac 


'letdowns’  and  ‘traps.’  ”  free  press,’  according  to  Marx,  ‘re-  would  be  a  stiff  course  in  psychol- 

That  is  a  neat  lesson  in  a  few  S”®**  ‘hough  it  may  bring  ogy— both  normal  and  abnormal- 

paragraphs  on  how  to  twi«  the  *®"'*  ''hile  so  that  he  could  understand  that 

facts  that  deserves  no  comment  the  state  controlled  press  remains  strange  animal,  the  politician; 
or  explanation  for  any  intellieent  bemg  human,  can  neither  rise 

reader  *  some  good  products.  TTiis  last  above  the  human  equation  no  mat- 

Unfortunately,  too  many  people  Proves  that  the  principle  ter  how  noble  his  purposes  or 

can  believe  this  twisted  rea^ning  freedom  of  information  is  so  divine  his  aims 

And  believing  it.  they  will  observe  '"grained  m  Western  There  would  be  also  an  even 

to  themselves  and  others  that  Rus-  apostle  of  more  stern  series  of  courses  in  the 

sia  has  a  truly  free  press  while  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  science  of  economics.  For  this, 

the  U.  S.  does  not  They  will  not  compelled  to  recognize  it.”  of  course,  new  textbooks  would 

acknowledge,  for  one  thing  that  passage  appears  in  any  have  to  be  written  tos^sing  both 

the  only  rlison  these  things'  were  writings  published  Adam  Smith  and  Karl  Marx  into 

printed  in  Pravda  and  spoken  over  we'll  bet  some  guilty  the  .ashcan 

the  radio  was  because  those  media  P‘^®P'^  ^  awfully  cold  in  Si-  Most  of  our  economists  now 

were  ordered  to  do  so _ and  in  'h's  winter.  Also,  we'll  bet  are  advocates  of  isms,  rather 

the  case  of  Truman  and  the  Con- 


"To  comprehend  this  there  tank  plant;  and  a  discussion  of 
would  be  a  .stiff  course  in  psychol-  Cleveland's  experience  with  the 


ogy — both  normal  and  abnormal —  one-basket  Community  Chest, 
so  that  he  could  understand  that  ■ 

strange  animal,  the  politician;  .  i  * 

who  being  human,  can  neither  rise  M6X1CO  tO  viSt 
above  the  human  equation  no  mat-  Canadian  Newsprint 
ter  how  noble  his  purposes  or  Mexico  City  —  The  Mexican 
ainis.  newsprint  mission  has  returned 

There  would  be  also  an  even  tidings  that  Canadi- 

more  stern  series  of  courses  in  the  manufacturers  will  live  up  to 

science  of  economics.  For  this,  contractual  obligations  of 

of  course  new  textbooks  would  annually,  provided 

have  to  be  written,  tossmg  both  ^,i,h  y, 

Adam  Smith  and  Karl  Marx  into  much  sulphur  as  possible.  The' 

mission,  headed  by  Minister  of 
Most  of  our  economists  now  Pconomy  Antonio  Martinez  Baez, 
are  advocates  of  isms,  rather  jn^iujcd  Gilberto  Figueroa  of 
Kremlin  apologists  are  busy  than  teachers  of  fundamental  f-ixcehior  and  Guillermo  Ibarra  of 


gressional  resolution,  this  took  moment  deleting  it  from  all  principles  still  not  clear  to  the  yhev  visited  New  York, 

place  weeks  after  the  transmittal  Although  probably  all  of  mind  of  man  in  this  new  age  into  Washington.  Ottawa.  Montreal. 


to  Moscow  and  weeks  after  they 
had  been  publicized  in  our  own 
press. 


them  will  claim  that  Marx  was  which  we  are  entering. 


writing  about  their  own  private 
brand  of  “free  press." 


“When  a  student  was  graduated 


Quebec  and  Three  Rivers. 

The  mission  would  like  Mexico 


from  these  courses  he  could  then  become  a  member  of  the  Pulp- 
follow  his  natural  bent  in  other  Paper  Committee  of  the  Intema- 
fields  of  culture.  tional  Materials  Conference,  here- 


I  ML  CoMMLNisis  and  their  Do  voi'  remember  the  mayor  fields  of  culture.  tional  Materials  Conference,  here- 

mouthpiece,  the  Daily  Worker,  of  Ogdensburg.  N.  Y..  who  asked  "I  know  of  no  other  way  to  tofore  reserved  to  producer  coun- 

never  miss  an  opportunity  to  the  city  council  to  pass  an  ordi-  'teach'  journalism — -except  to  send  tries.  .Mexico  also  favors  a  meet- 

smear  the  press  of  the  Western  nance  making  it  a  requirement  for  them  back  again  to  that  fierce  old  ing  of  all  publishers  of  the  Amen- 


woiTd  with  any  distorted  or  fabri- 


ill  newspaper  reporters  covering  city  editor  who  will  make  'em  pass  cas  to  allocate  newsprint  among 
:itv  hall  affairs  to  nass  an  intelli-  'examinations'  every  day.”  themselves. 


cated  story  at  their  disposal.  For  city  hall  affairs  to  pass  an  intelli-  'examinations'  every  day.”  themselves. 
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ARE  MOUNTING  NEWSPRINT  COSTS 
EATING  INTO  YOUR  PROFITS? 


CORONA  made  it  possible  for  the 

to  cut  yearly  newsprint  costs 
by  thousands  of  dollars! 


Before  adopting  a  new  paper-saving  production  program, 
the  progressive  St.  Petersburg  Times*  recognized  the 
need  for  a  new  body  face  which  would  provide  maximum 
word-count— yet  print  clear  after  severe  mat  shrinkage. 
Linotype’s  legible  Corona  was  selected  because  it  was 
specifically  designed  to  retain  its  easy-to-read  qualities 
after  extreme  shrinkage  of  mats.  The  Times  was  then  able 
to  reduce  the  width  of  its  newsprint  rolls  from  66"  to  64" 
by  increasing  mat  shrinkage  to  1  per  page  and  adopt¬ 
ing  3-point  column  rules. 

In  addition  to  the  sharp  reproduction  it  offered, 
Corona’s  big  characters,  full  color  and  excellent  letter-to- 
letter  fitting  enabled  the  Times  to  select  a  7V^-point  size 
to  replace  its  former  8-point  news  face.  This  provided  the 
added  economy  of  greater  word-count  and  enabled  the 
Times  to  align  its  Teletypesetter  system  with  wire  service 
circuit  standards.  That’s  why  today’s  St.  Petersburg  Times 
costs  less  to  produce  and  is  easier  to  read! 

Regardless  of  your  production  problems,  a  member  of 
Linotype’s  popular  Corona  Family  can  help  you  plan  a 
more  profitable,  more  readable  newspaper.  Ask  your 
Linotype  Production  Engineer  to  show  you  a  copy  of  the 
St.  Petersburg  Times!  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company, 
29  Ryerson  Street,  Brooklyn  5,  New  York. 


How  the  St.  Petersburg  Times  cut 
format  width  without  reducing 


column  measure  or  legibility! 

1.  Adoption  of  Linotype  Corona  for 

its  high  readability— even  after 
severe  mat  shrinkage. 

2.  Normal  shrinkage  of  mats .  30  32" 

3.  Mat  shrinkage  during  molding  — 

resulting  from  plastic  molding 
blanket .  3  32" 

4.  Additional  shrinkage  of  mats- 

from  infra-red  mat  drying  ...  1  32" 

5.  Adopting  3-point  column  rules  . .  2/  32" 
Reduction  in  width  of  stereotype  . .  Ihk” 

RESULT! 

Newsprint  width  previously  re¬ 
quired  by  the  Times .  66" 

Newsprint  width  now  required  by 

the  Times .  64" 


*  According  to  Media  Records,  the  St.  Petersburg  Times 
rates  13th  in  advertising  linage  and  16th  in  classified 
volume  in  the  morning  daily  field. 
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LINOTYPE 


:) 


In  U.  3.  A. 


Set  In  t.inotftpe  Ctfmmo  and  Spartan  FamiUea 


A  wealthy  market— 

An  ideal  test  market— 

Covered  by  these  fine  newspapers  .  .  . 


BACK  IN  THE  DAYS  of  high 
stiirched  collars  and  ankle-length 
street  dresses,  you  advertised 
in  only  the  largest  cities  to 
reach  families  with  big  buying 
power.  Not  any  more! 


TODAY’S  WEALTH  is  dispersed. 
While  Evansville,  Ind.,  ranks 
149th  in  population,  it’s  the  center 
of  a  IVi-State  market  and  has  risen 
to  37th  place  in  per  capita  buying 
power  . . .  and  ifs  still  going  up! 
Vanderburgh  County  alone  has 
47,600  families  with  an  average 
Effective  Buying  Income  of  $5500. 


Data  Source:  Sales  Management 


Are  you  geared 
to  1951  selling? 
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The  Eyqiisville  Cdurier  Sundoy  Courier 
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Press  The  Evansville  Fjress 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD 


NEWSPAPERS 


NEW  'tORK.World-TtItgramS.  TInSun 


CLEVELAND . Pna 

PITTSBURCH . Prn$ 

SAN  FRANCISCO . N«w, 

INDIANAPOLIS . riimi 


COLUMBUS . Cifum 

CINCINNATI . Post 

KENTUCKY . Post 

Covinglofi  odition,  Cincinnati  Post 
KNOXVILLE  ....  Nows-Sontinol 


DENVER  .....  Rocky  Mfn.  Nows 

BIRMINGHAM . Posl-Horold 

MEMPHIS . Pross-Scimitor 

MEMPHIS  ...  Commorcio/  Appoo/ 
WASHINGTON . Nows 


EVANSVILLE . Proa 

HOUSTON . Prou 

FORT  WORTH . Proa 

ALBUQUERQUE . TribuM 

EL  PASO . Horald  Pod 


OamcoI  Advortiting  Dapartmpnt.  330  Park  Avanua.  Naw  Terfc  City 
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